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THE  CAPTIVE 


PROM    THE    MASJID-AL-AOSA  OP    SAYYID    AHMED    (WAHABI) 

Not  with  an  outcry  to  Allnh  nor  any  complaininK 

He  answeri'.l  his  name  at  the  muster  ami  st.>ud  to  the  thaininft 

Whi-n  the  twin  anklets  were  nipp.'.!  .,n  the  iii;-t>ars  that  held  thorn. 

He  bn.tht.-rly  Brecti;.!  the  aniiuuriTs  stuui.inK  tu  w^lrl  thein, 

fcre  the  sad  dust  of  the  marshalled  feot  of  the  chain-ganR  swallowed  him. 

ObstrvinK  liiin  ri;],ly  at  ease,  I  uliuhlcil  :iii<i  fuIliAVi-,1  hitn 

rhus  we  had  spect-h  by  the  way.  but  not  touchin«  his  wirrow— 

Rath,-rhisr,-.i  Vestmlav  iiM,l  hi.  n'.!;ilX.-.,„,rrovv^ 

Wherein  he  statehly  moved  to  the  clink  of  his  chains  unrcHanled 

Nowise  al.ashfd  Imt  o.nt.-itr.l  t,  ,lri-ik  ••(  Ihv  j.r.ti-.n  awarded. 

Saluting  aloolly  his  hate,  he  made  swiit  with  his  story 

And  the  words  of  hts  mouth  wen-  as  slaves  spreadrnj.'  canifts  of  elory 

tmbroidered  with  namts  of  the  Ujinns— a  miraculous  weavinK— 

Hut  tnc  cool  and  persjiiiuous  eve  overbore  unbelieving. 

bo  I  submitted  myself  to  the  limits  of  rapture— 

Bound  by  this  man  we  had  bound,  amid  captives  his  captun— 

Till  he  retunied  me  to  earth  and  the  visimis  departed 

But  on  him  be  the  Peace  and  the  Blessing;  for  he  was  great-hearted  I 
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THE  CAPTIVE* 

"He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."— Isaiah. 

THE  guard-boat  lay  across  the  mouth  of  the 
bathing-pool,  her  crew  idly  spanking  the  water 
witli  the  flat  of  their  oars.  A  red-coated  militia- 
man, rifle  in  hand,  sat  at  the  bows,  and  a  petty  officer  at 
the  stern.  Between  the  snow-white  cutter  and  the  flat- 
topped,  honey-coloured  rocks  on  the  beach  the  greea 
water  wa..  troubled  with  shrimp-pink  prisoners-of-war 
bathmg.  Behind  their  orderly  tin  camp  and  the  electric- 
light  poles  rose  those  stone-dotted  spurs  that  throw  heat 
on  Simonstown.  Beneath  them  the  little  Barracouta 
nodded  to  the  big  Gihraltar,  and  the  old  Penelope,  that 
m  ten  years  has  been  bachelors'  club,  natural  history 
museum,  kindergarten,  and  prison,  rooted  and  dug  at 
her  fixed  moorings.  Far  out,  a  three-funnelled  Atlantic 
transport  with  turtle  bow  and  stem  waddled  in  from 
the  deep  sea. 

^^  Said  the  sentry,  assured  ot  the  visitor's  good  faith, 
"Talk  to  'em?  You  can,  to  any  that  speak  English' 
You'll  find  a  lot  that  do." 

Here  and  there  earnest  groups  gathered  round  minis- 
ters of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who  doubtless 
preached  conciliation,  but  the  majority  preferred  their 
bath.  The  God  who  Looks  after  Small  Things  had 
caused  the  visitor  that  day  to  receive  two  weeks'  delayed 

3  •  Copyrighl,  1,0!,  by  Rudyard  Kipling 
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mails  in  one  from  a  casual  postman,  and  tlie  whole 
heavy  bundle  of  newspapers,  tied  with  a  strap,  lie  dan- 
gled as  bait.  At  the  edge  of  the  beach,  cross-legged, 
undressed  to  his  sky-blue  army  shirt,  sat  a  lean,  ginger- 
haired  man,  on  guard  over  a  dozen  heaps  of  clothing. 
Hip  eyes  followed  the  incoming  Atlantic  boat. 

"Excuse  me,  Mister,"  he  said,  without  turning  (and 
the  speech  betrayed  his  nationality),  "would  you  mind 
keeping  away  from  these  garments?  I've  been  elected 
janitor — on  the  Dutch  vote." 

The   visitor   moved   over  against  the  barbed-wire 
fence  and  sat  down  to  his  mail.    At  the  rustle  of  the 
newspaper-wrappers  the  ginger-coloured   man   turned 
quickly,  the  hunger  of  a  press-ridden  people  in  his  close- 
set  iron-grey  eyes. 
"Have  you  any  use  for  papers?"  said  the  visitor. 
"  Have  I  any  use  ?  "    A  quick,  curved  forefinger  was 
already  snicking  off  the  outer  covers.     "  Why,  that's  the 
New  York  postmark!     Give  me  the  ads.  at  the  back  of 
Harper's  and  M'Clure'a  and  I'm  in  touch  with  God's 
Country  again  1    Did  you  know  how  I  was  aching  for 
papers?" 
The  visitor  told  the  tale  of  the  casual  postman. 
"Providential I"  said  the  ginger-coloured  man,  keen 
as  a  terrier  on  his  task;    "both  in  time  and  matter. 
Yes!    .    .    .    The  Scieniifu:  American  yet  once  morel 
Oh,  it's  good!  it's  good!"    His  voice  broke  as  he 
pressed  his  hawk-like  nose  against  the  heavily-inked 
patent-specifications  at  the  end.     "Can  I  keep  it?    I 
thank    you— I    thank    you!     Why— why— well— well! 
The  American  Tifler  of  all  things  created!     Do  you 
subscribe  to  that?" 
"I'm  on  the  free  list,"  said  the  visitor,  nodding. 


THE  f'ArriVE 


He  extended  his  blue-tanned  hand  with  that  air  of 
(Jriental  spaciousness  which  distinguislies  the  native- 
Imrn  American,  and  met  tlie  visitor's  grasp  expertly. 
"  I  can  only  say  tliat  you  liave  treated  me  hke  a  Brother 
(yes,  I'll  take  every  last  one  you  can  spare),  and  if 

ever "     He   plucked   at   the   bosom   of   his   shirt. 

"Psha!  I  forgot  I'd  no  card  on  me;  but  my  name's 
Zigler— LauglitonCi.Zigler.  An  American?  If  Ohio's 
still  in  the  Union,  I  am.  Sir.  But  I'm  no  extreme 
States'-rights  man.  I've  used  all  of  my  native  country 
and  a  few  others  as  I  have  found  occasion,  and  now  I 
am  the  captive  of  your  bow  and  spear.  I'm  not  kicking 
at  that.  I  am  not  a  coerced  alien,  nor  a  naturalised 
Texas  mule-tender,  nor  an  adventurer  on  the  instalment 
plan.  /  don't  tag  after  our  consul  when  he  comes 
around,  expecting  the  American  Eagle  to  lift  me  out  o' 
this  by  the  slack  of  my  pants.  No,  sirl  If  a  Britisher 
went  into  Indian  Territory  and  shot  up  his  surround- 
ings with  a  Colt  automatic  (not  tliat  she's  any  .sort  of 
weapon,  but  I  take  her  for  an  illustration),  he'd  be 
strung  up  quicker'n  a  snowflake  'ud  melt  in  hell.  No 
ambassador  of  yours  'ud  save  him.  I'm  my  neck  ahead 
on  this  game,  anj-way.  That's  how  I  regard  the  propo- 
sition. 

"Have  I  gone  gunning  agaii.st  the  British?  To  a 
certain  extent.  I  presume  you  never  heard  tell  of  the 
Laughton-Zigler  automatic  two-inch  field-gun,  with 
self-feeding  hopper,  single  oil-cylinder  recoil,  and  ball- 
bearing gear  throughout?  Or  Laughtite,  the  new 
explosive  ?  Absolutely  uniform  in  effect,  and  one-ninth 
the  bulk  of  any  present  effete  charge — flake,  cannonite, 
cordite,  troisdorf,  cellulose,  cocoa,  <'ord,  or  prism— I 
don't  care  what  it  is.     I,aughtite's  immense;    so's  the 
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Zigler  automatic.  It's  me.  It's  fifteen  years  of  me. 
You  are  not  a  gun-sharp?  I  am  sorry.  I  eould  have 
surprised  you.  Apart  from  my  gun,  my  tale  don't 
amount  to  much  of  anything.  I  tliank  you,  but  I  don't 
use  any  tobacco  you'd  be  likfly  to  curry  .  .  .  Bull 
Durham?  Bull  Durham!  I  take  it  all  back— every 
last  word.  Bull  Durham— hcrel  If  ever  you  strike 
Akron,  Ohio,  when  this  fool-war's  over,  remember 
you've  Laughton  O.  Zigler  iji  your  vest  |H)cket.  Includ- 
ing the  city  of  Akron.  We've  a  little  club  there.  .  .  . 
Helll  What's  the  sense  of  talking  Akron  with  no  pants  ? 
"My  gun?  .  .  .  For  two  cents  I'd  have  shipped 
her  to  our  Filipeens.  'Came  mighty  near  it  too;  but 
from  what  I'd  read  in  the  pa{)ers,  you  can't  trust  Agui- 
naldo's  crowd  on  scientific  matters.  Why  don't  I  offer 
it  to  our  army  ?  Well,  you've  an  effete  aristocracy  run- 
ning yours,  and  we've  a  crowd  of  politicians.  The 
results  are  practically  identical.  I  am  not  taking  any 
U.  S.  Army  in  mine. 

"I  went  to  Amsterd.am  with  her— to  this  Dutch  junta 
that  supposes  it's  bossing  the  war.  I  wasn't  brought  up 
to  love  the  British  for  one  thing,  and  for  another  I  knew 
that  if  she  got  in  her  fine  work  (my  gun)  I'd  stand  more 
chance  of  receiving  an  unbiassed  report  from  a  crowd  of 
dam-fool  British  officers  than  from  a  hatful  of  politicians' 
nephews  doing  duty  as  commissaries  and  ordnance 
sharps.  As  I  said,  I  put  the  brown  man  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.   That's  the  way  /  regarded  the  proposition. 

"The  Dutch  in  Holland  don't  amount  to  a  row  of 
pins.  Maybe  I  misjudge  'em.  Maybe  they've  been 
swindled  too  often  by  self-seeking  adventurers  to  know 
a  enthusiast  when  they  see  him.  Anyway,  they're 
slower  than  the  Wrath  o'  God.     But  on  delusions— as 
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to  tlioir  winninj;  oiit  next  Tlnirsduy  week  at  9  A.  M.— 
thry  are— if  I  may  say  so— <|uite  Kritish. 

"  I'll  tell  yoii  a  curious  thin;;,  too.  I  fought  'cm  for 
ten  ilays  Motv  I  could  get  the  financial  side  of  my  game 
fixed  to  my  liking.  I  knew  they  didn't  Ix-lievc  in  the 
Zigler,  hut  they'd  no  call  to  Iw  crazy-mean.  I  fixed  it 
—free  passage  and  freight  for  me  and  the  gun  to  Oelagoa 
Bay,  and  heyond  by  steam  and  rail.  Then  I  went 
aboard  to  see  her  cratc<l,  and  there  I  .struck  my  fellow- 
passengers— all  deadheads,  same  as  me.  Well,  Sir,  I 
turned  in  my  tracks  where  I  stood  and  besieged  the 
ticket-office,  and  I  said, '  Look  at  here,  Van  Dunk.  I'm 
paying  for  my  passage  and  her  room  in  the  hold— every 
square  and  cubic  foot.'  'Guess  he  knocked  down  the 
fare  to  himself;  but  I  paid.  I  paid.  I  wasn't  going  to 
deadhead  along  o'  that  crowd  of  Pentecostal  sweepings. 
'Twould  have  hoodooed  ray  gun  for  all  time.  That 
was  the  way  I  regarded  the  proposition.  No,  Sir,  they 
were  not  pretty  company. 

"When  we  struck  Pretoria  I  had  a  hell-and-a-half  of 
a  time  trying  to  interest  the  Dutch  vote"irrmy  gun  an' 
her  potentialities.  Tlie  bottom  was  out  of  things  rather 
much  just  about  that  time.  Kruger  was  praying  some 
and  stealing  some,  and  the  Hollander  lot  was  singing, 
'If  you  haven't  any  money  you  needn't  come  round.' 
Nobody  was  spending  his  dough  on  anything  except 
tickets  to  Europe.  We  were  both  grossly  neglected. 
When  I  think  how  I  used  to  give  performances  in  the 
public  streets  with  dummy  cartridges,  filling  the  hopper 
and  turning  the  handle  till  the  sweat  dropped  off  me,  I 
blush.  Sir.  I've  made  her  to  do  her  stunts  before 
Kaffirs— naked  sons  of  Ham— in  Commissioner  Street, 
trying  to  get  a  holt  somewhere. 
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"Did  I  talk?  I  ilfspisf  cxuKKerution—'tuiirt  Amer- 
ican or  sciciitifir— l)iit  us  true  a.s  I'm  sitting  lierc  like  a 
liluc-ended  balxxjii  in  a  kluof,  'IViidy  U<K).sevelt's  West- 
ern tour  was  a  maiden's  ,si)rli  compared  to  my  adver- 
tising work. 

"  'Long  in  the  spring  I  was  res--  ..I  ly  r.  commandant 
called  Van  Zyl— a  big,  fleshy  man  with  a  lame  leg.    Take 
away  his  hair  and  his  gun  and  he'd  make  a  first-class 
Schenectady  bar-keep.     He  found  me  and  the  Zigler 
on  the  veldt  (Pretoria  wasn't  wholesome  at  that  time), 
and  he  annexed  me  in  a  somnambulistic  sort  o'  way.' 
He  was  dead  against  the  war  from  the  start,  but,  being 
a  Dutchman,  he  fought  a  sight  better  than  the  rest  of 
that  'God  and  the  Mauser'  outfit,    .'\drian  Van  Zyl. 
Slept  a  heap  in  the  daytime— and  didn't  love  niggers. 
I^liked  him.     I  was  the  only  foreigner  in  his  commando, 
'^le   rest   was   Georgia   Crackers   and   Pennsylvania 
Dutch— with  a  dash  o'  Philadelphia  lawyer.     I  could 
tell  you  things  about  them  would  surprise  you.    Re- 
ligion for  one  thing;   women  for  another;   but  I  don't 
know  as  their  notions  o'  geography  weren't  the  craziest. 
'Guess  that  must  be  some  sort  of  automatic  comjjensa- 
tion.    There  wasn't  one  blamed  ant-hill  in  their  dis- 
trict they  didn't  know  and  use;  but  the  world  was  flat, 
they  said,  and  England  was  a  day's  trek  from  Cape 
Town. 

"They  could  fight  in  their  own  way,  and  don't  you 
forget  it.  But  I  guess  you  will  not.  They  fought  to 
kill,  and,  by  what  I  could  make  out,  the  British  fought 
to  be  killed.    So  both  parties  were  accommodated. 

"I  am  the  captive  of  your  bow  and  spear.  Sir.  The 
position  has  its  obligations— on  both  sides.  You  could 
not  be  offensive  or  partisan  to  me.     I  cannot,  for  the 
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game  n-uNon,  Ih"  offensivo  to  you.  Thorcforc  I  will  not 
give  joii  my  opinions  on  tlie  condui't  of  your  war. 

"Anyway,  I  didn't  take  tlie  (irld  a.s  un  offenjiive  par- 
tisan, but  a.s  an  invvntor.  It  wh.s  a  rondition  and  not 
a  theory  that  confronti'd  ine.  (Vcs,  Sir,  I'm  a  Demo- 
crat by  conviction,  and  that  was  one  of  the  licst  things 
Grover  Clevelatid  ever  got  off.) 

"After  three  months'  trek,  old  man  Van  Zyl  had  his 
commando  in  gixid  shape  and  refitted  off  the  British, 
and  he  reckoned  he'd  wait  on  a  British  General  of  his 
acquaintance  that  did  business  on  a  circuit  between 
Stcjmpiesneuk,  Jackhalputs,  Vrclegen,  and  Odendaal- 
stt<K)m,  year  in  and  year  out.  He  was  a  fixture  in  that 
section. 

"'He's  a  dam'  good  man,'  says  Van  Zyl.  'He's  a 
friend  of  mine.  He  sent  in  a  fine  doctor  when  I  was 
wounded  and  our  Hollander  doc.  wanted  to  cut  my  leg 
off.  Ya,  I'll  guess  we'll  stay  with  hin..'  Up  to  date, 
me  and  my  Zigler  had  lived  in  innocuous  desuetude 
owing  to  little  odds  and  ends  riding  out  of  gear.  How 
in  thunder  was  I  to  know  there  wasn't  the  ghost  of  any 
road  in  the  country  ?  But  raw  hide's  cheap  anfl  lustin'. 
I  guess  I'll  make  my  next  gun  a  thousand  pounds 
heavier,  though. 

"Well,  Sir,  we  struck  the  General  on  his  beat— Vre- 
legen  it  was — and  our  crowd  opened  with  the  usual  com- 
pliments at  two  thousand  yards.  Van  Zyl  shook  him- 
self into  his  greasy  old  saddle  and  says,  'Now  we  shall 
be  quite  happy,  Mr.  Zigler.  No  more  trekking.  Joost 
twelve  miles  a  day  till  the  apricots  are  ripe.' 

"Then  we  hitched  on  to  his  outposts,  and  vedettes, 
and  cossack-picquets,  or  whatever  they  was  called,  and 
we  wandered  around  the  veldt  arm  in  arm  like  brothers. 
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"The  way  we  workril  Kxlge  wns  this  way.  The 
GeniTal,  he  harl  hia  brrukfiust  nt  S:45  a.  m.  to  the  tiek. 
He  ini);ht  have  In-en  a  I-onjj  l.shind  rommuttT.  At 
8:42  A.  H.  I'd  gn  down  to  the  Tliirty-foiirth  Stnvt  ferry 
to  meet  him— I  mian  I'll  see  the  Zi({ler  into  position  at 
two  thousand  (I  liegan  at  three  thousand,  but  that  wius 
cold  and  distant) — and  l)Iow  liim  off  to  two  full  hop|x>rs 
— eighteen  rounds— just  as  they  were  hringin);  in  his 
coffee.  If  his  crowd  wns  busy  celebratiiij;  the  anni- 
versary of  Waterloo  or  the  last  royal  kid's  birthday, 
they'd  open  on  me  with  two  guns  (I'll  tell  you  about 
them  later  on),  but  if  they  were  disengaged  they'd  all 
stand  to  their  horses  and  pile  on  the  ironmongery,  ,.nd 
washers,  and  tyjiewriters,  and  five  weeks'  grub,  and 
in  half  an  hour  they'd  sail  out  after  me  and  the  rest  of 
Van  Zyl's  boys;  lying  down  and  firing  till  1 1  -Ary  a.  m.  or 
maybe  high  noon.  Then  we'd  go  from  labour  to  refresh- 
meat,  resooming  at  2  p.  M.  and  battling  till  tea-time. 
Tuesday  and  Friday  was  the  General's  moving  days. 
He'd  trek  ahead  ten  or  twelve  miles,  and  we'd  loaf 
around  his  flankers  and  exercise  the  ponies  a  piece. 
Sometimes  he'd  get  hung  up  in  a  drift— stalled  crossin' 
a  crick — and  we'd  make  playful  snatches  at  his  wagons. 
First  time  that  happened  I  turned  the  Ziglt-r  loose  with 
high  hopes.  Sir;  but  the  old  man  was  well  posted  on 
rearguards  with  a  gun  to  'em,  and  I  had  to  houl  her 
out  with  three  mules  instead  of  six.  I  was  pretty  mad. 
I  wasn't  looking  for  any  experts  back  of  the  Royal 
British  Artillery.  Otherwise,  the  game  was  mostly  even. 
He'd  lay  out  three  cir  four  of  our  commando,  and 
we'd  gather  in  four  or  five  of  his  once  a  week  or  thereon. 
One  time,  I  remember,  long  towards  dusk  we  saw  'em 
burying  five  of  their  boys.    They  stood  pretty  thick 
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around  the  gnw.i.  \\v  wusii't  riiDrc  tliiin  fifteen  hun- 
dmi  yards  (iff,  liiit  ol<l  \'uti  Zyl  Wdtililn't  lin'.  He  jii«t 
t<H)k  otr  lii.i  liut  ttt  the  <ro|)er  time,  lie  auid  if  you 
stretchefl  a  niuii  at  his  jiniyers  yoii'il  Imve  to  hump  his 
l)a<l  luck  liefore  the  Throne  a.s  well  us  your  own.  I  am 
ineliiu'd  to  a({ree  with  him.  So  we  brow.sed  alon^  wei'k 
in  anil  wi-ek  out.  A  war-.shar|)  niijjht  have  judged  it 
sort  of  doeile,  but  for  an  inventor  needing;  practiee  one 
day  and  peace  the  next  for  rheckiiijf  hi.s  theories,  it 
suited  I.aughton  O.  Zigler. 

"And  friendly?  Friendly  was  no  wool  for  it.  We 
was  brothers  in  arms. 

"Why,  I  knew  those  two  guns  of  the  Royal  Driti.sh 
Artillery  as  well  as  I  used  to  know  tiie  old  Fifth  Avenoo 
stages.     Thii/  might  have  lieen  brothers  t(H). 

"They'd  jolt  into  action,  and  wiggle  amund  and  skid 
and  spit  and  cough  and  prize  'emselves  l^ick  again  dur- 
ing our  iiours  of  bloody  battle  till  I  couhl  have  wept, 
Sir,  at  the  six-ctacle  of  modem  white  men  Gained  up  to 
these  old  hand-power,  back-number,  flint-and-.steel 
reaping  machines.  One  of  'em— I  called  her  Hulily— 
she'd  a  long  white  scar  all  along  her  barrel — I'd  made 
sure  of  twenty  times.  1  knew  her  crew  by  sight,  but 
she'd  come  switcliing  and  teturing  out  of  the  dust  of  my 
shells  like — like  ii  hen  from  under  a  buggy — ami  she'd 
dip  into  a  gully,  and  ne.\t  thing  I'd  know  'ud  be  her  old 
nose  peeking  over  the  ridge  sniffin'  for  us.  Her  runnin' 
mate  had  two  grey  mules  in  the  lead,  and  a  natural  wood 
wheel  repainted,  and  a  whole  raft  of  rope-ends  trailin' 
around.  'Jever  see  Tom  Ree-'.  with  his  vest  off,  steerin' 
Congress  through  a  heat-wave  ?  I've  been  to  Washing- 
ton often — too  often — filin'  my  patents.  I  called  her 
Tom  Reed.     We  three  'ud  play  pussy-wants-a-comer 
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all  round  the  outposts  on  ofF-days — cross-lots  through 
the  sage  and  along  the  inezas  till  we  was  short-circuited 
by  cations.  O,  it  was  great  for  me  and  IJaldy  and  Tom 
Reed!  I  don't  know  as  we  didn't  neglect  the  legitimate 
interests  of  our  respective  commanders  sometimes  for 
this  ball-play.     I  know  /  did. 

"  'Long  towards  the  fall  the  Royal  British  Artillery 
grew  shy— hung  back  in  their  breeching  .sort  of— and 
their  shooting  was  way— way  off.  I  observed  they 
wasn't  taking  any  chances,  not  though  I  acted  kitten 
almost  underneath  'cm. 

"I  mentioned  it  to  Van  Zyl,  becau.se  it  struck  me  I 
had  about  knocked  their  Royal  Rritish  moral  endways. 
"'No,'  says  he,  rocking  us  usual  on  his  pony.     'My 
Captain  Mankeltow  he  is  sick.     That  is  all.' 

'"So's  your  Captain  Jlunkeltow's  guns,'  I  said. 
'But  I'm  going  to  make  'em  a  heap  sicker  before  he  gets 
well.' 

No,'  says  Van  Zyl.  '  He  has  had  the  enteric  a  little. 
Now  he  is  better,  and  he  was  let  out  from  hospital  at 
Jackhalputs.  Ah,  that  Mankeltow!  He  always  makes 
me  laugh  so.  I  told  him— long  back— at  Colesberg,  I 
had  a  little  home  for  him  at  Nooitgedaeht.  But  he 
would  not  come— no!  He  has  been  sick,  and  I  am 
sorry.' 

'"How  d'you  know  that?'  I  .says. 

Why,  only  to-day  he  sends  back  his  love  by  Johanna 
Van  der  Merwe,  that  goes  to  their  doctor  for  her  sick 
baby's  eyes.  He  sends  his  love,  that  Mankeltow,  and 
he  tells  her  tell  me  he  has  a  little  garden  of  roses  all 
ready  for  me  in  the  Duttii  Indies— Umballa.  He  is 
very  funny,  my  Captain  Mankeltow.' 
"The  Dutch  and  the  English  ought  to  fraternise, 
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Sir.    They've  the  same  notions  of  humour,  to    my 
thinking.' 

'"When  he  gets  well,'  says  Van  Zyl,  'you  look  out, 
Mr.  Americaan.  He  comes  back  to  his  guns  next 
Tuesday.     Then  they  shoot  better.' 

"I  wasn't  so  well  aeciuuinted  with  the  Royal  British 
Artillery  as  old  man  Van  Zyl.  I  knew  this  Captain 
Mankeltow  by  sight,  of  course,  and,  considering  what 
sort  of  a  man  with  the  hoc  he  was,  I  thought  he'd  done 
right  well  against  my  Zigler.  But  nothing  epoch- 
making. 

"Next  morning  at  the  usual  hour  I  waited  on  the 
General,  and  old  Van  Zy'  come  along  with  some  of  the 
boys.  Van  Zyl  didn't  hang  round  the  Zigler  much  as  a 
rule,  but  this  was  his  luck  that  day. 

"He  was  peeking  through  his  glasses  at  the  camp, 
and  I  was  helping  pepper,  the  General's  sow-belly— 
just  as  usual— when  he  turns  to  me  quick  and  says, 
'Almighty!  How  all  these  Englishmen  are  liars!  You 
cannot  trust  one,'  he  says.  'Captain  Mankeltow  tells 
our  Johanna  he  comes  not  back  till  Tuesday,  and  to-day 
is  Friday,  and  there  he  is!  Almighty!  The  English 
are  all  Chamberlains!' 

"If  the  old  man  hadn't  stopped  to  make  political 
speeches  he'd  have  had  his  supper  in  laager  that  night, 
I  guess.  I  was  busy  attending  to  Tom  Reed  at  two 
thousand  when  Baldy  got  in  her  fme  work  on  me.  I 
saw  one  sheet  of  white  flame  wrapped  round  the  hopper, 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  there  was  one  o'  my  mules  straight 
on  end.  Nothing  out  of  the  way  in  a  mule  on  end,  but 
this  mule  hadn't  any  head.  I  remember  it  struck  me 
as  incongruous  at  the  time,  and  when  I'd  ciphered  it 
out  I  was  doing  the  Santos-Dumont  act  without  any 
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balloon  and  my  motor  out  of  genr.  Then  I  got  to  think- 
ing about  Santos-Dumont  and  how  much  better  my 
new  way  was.  Then  I  thought  about  Professor  Lang- 
ley  and  the  Smithsonian,  and  wishing  I  hadn't  lied  so 
extravagantly  in  some  of  my  sperifications  at  Washing- 
ton. Then  I  quit  thinking  for  quite  a  while,  and  when 
I  resumed  my  train  of  thought  I  was  nude,  Sir,  in  a  very 
stale  stretcher,  ai'd  my  mouth  was  full  of  fine  dirt  all 
flavoured  with  Laughtite. 

"I  coughed  up  that  dirt. 

"'Hullo!'  says  a  man  walking  beside  me.  'You've 
spoke  almost  in  time.     Have  a  drink  ? ' 

"I  don't  use  rum  as  a  rule,  but  I  did  then,  because  I 
needed  it. 

"'What  hit  us?'  I  said. 

Me,'  he  said.  '  I  got  you  fair  on  the  hopper  as  you 
pulled  out  of  that  donga;  but  I'm  sorry  to  .say  every 
last  round  in  the  hopper's  exploded  and  your  gun's  in  a 
shocking  state.  I'm  real  sorry,'  he  says.  'I  admire 
your  gun,  Sir.' 

"'Are  you  Captain  Mankeltow?'  I  says. 

"'Yes,'  he  says.  'I  pre.soom  you're  Mister  Zigler. 
Your  commanding  officer  told  me  about  you.' 

" '  Have  you  gathered  in  old  man  Van  Zyl  ? '  I  said. 

"'Commandant  Van  Zyl,'  he  says  very  stiff,  'was 
most  unfortunately  wounded,  but  I  am  glad  to  .say  it's 
not  serious.  We  hope  he'll  be  able  to  dine  with  us 
to-night;  and  I  feel  sure,'  he  says,  'the  (leneral  would 
be  delighted  to  see  you  too,  though  he  didn't  expect,' 
he  says,  'and  no  one  else  either,  by  Jove!'  he  says, 
and  blushed  like  the  British  do  when  they're  em- 
barrassed. 

"I  saw  hira  slide  an  Episcopalian  Prayer-book  up 
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his  sleeve,  and  when  I  looked  over  the  edge  of  the 
stretcher  there  was  half-a-dozen  enlisted  m  i— privates 
—had  just  quit  digging  and  was  standing  to  attention  by 
their  spades.  I  guess  he  was  right  on  the  General  not 
expecting  me  to  dinner;  but  it  was  all  of  a  piece  with 
their  sloppy  British  way  of  <loing  business.  Any  God's 
quantity  of  fuss  and  flubdub  to  bury  a  man,  and  not  an 
ounce  of  forehan<ledness  in  the  whole  outfit  to  find  out 
whether  he  was  rightly  dead.  And  I  am  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  anyway! 

"Well,  Sir,  tluil  was  my  introduction  to  the  Briti.sli 
Army.  I'd  write  a  book  about  it  if  anyone  would  believe 
me.  This  Captain  Mankeltow,  Royal  British  Artillerj-, 
turned  the  doctor  on  me  (I  could  write  another  book 
about  him)  and  fixed  mc  up  with  a  suit  of  his  own  clothes, 
and  fed  me  canned  beef  and  biscuits,  and  give  me  a 
cigar— a  Henry  Clay  and  a  whisky-and-sparklet.  He 
was  a  white  man. 

'"Ye-es,  by  Jove,'  he  said,  draggin-  out  his  wonls 
like  a  twist  of  molas.ses,  '  we've  all  admired  your  gun 
and  the  way  you've  worked  it.  Some  of  us  betted  you 
was  a  British  deserter.  I  won  a  sovereign  on  thi-t  from 
a  yeoman  \nd,  by  the  way,'  he  says,  'you've  disap- 
pointed m^  groom  pretty  bad.' 

'"Where  does  your  groom  come  in  ?'  I  said. 

Oh,  he  was  the  yeoman.  He's  a  dam  poor  groom,' 
says  my  captain,  'but  he's  a  way-up  barrister  when  he's 
at  home.  He's  been  running  around  the  camp  with  his 
tongue  out,  waiting  for  the  chance  of  defending  you  at 
the  court-martial.' 

'"What  court-martial?'  I  says. 

" '  On  you  as  a  deserter  from  the  Artillery.  You'd  have 
had  a  good  run  for  your  money.     Anyway,  you'd  never 
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have  been  hung  after  the  way  you  worked  your  gun. 
Deserter  ten  times  over,'  he  says,  'I'd  have  stuck  out 
for  shooting  you  like  a  gentleman.' 

"Well,  Sir,  right  there  it  struck  me  at  the  pit  of  my 
stomach — sort  of  sickish,  sweetish  feeling — that  my 
position  needed  regularising  pretty  bad.  I  ought  to 
have  been  a  naturalised  burgher  of  a  year's  standing; 
but  Ohio's  my  State,  and  I  wouldn't  have  gone  back  on 
her  for  a  desertful  of  Dutchmen.  That  and  my  cnthoo- 
siasm  as  an  inventor  had  led  me  to  the  existing  crisis; 
but  I  couldn't  expect  this  Captain  ^lankeltow  to  regard 
the  proposition  that  way.  There  I  sat,  the  rankest 
breed  of  unreconstructed  American  citizen,  caught  red- 
handed  squirting  hell  at  the  British  Army  for  months 
on  end.  I  tell  you,  Sir,  I  wished  I  was  in  Cincinnatah 
that  summer  evening.  I'd  have  compromised  on 
Brooklyn. 

'"What  d'you  do  about  aliens?'  I  said,  and  the  dirt 
I'd  coughed  up  seemed  all  back  of  my  tongue  again. 

"'Oh,'  says  he,  'we  don't  do  much  of  anything. 
They're  about  all  the  society  we  get.  I'm  a  bit  of  a 
pro-Boer  my.self,'  he  says,  'but  between  you  and  me  the 
average  Boer  ain't  over  and  alx)ve  intellectual.  You're 
the  first  American  we've  met  up  with,  but  of  course 
you're  a  burgher.' 

"It  was  what  I  ought  to  have  been  if  I'd  had  the 
sense  of  a  common  tick,  bui  the  way  he  drawled  it  out 
made  me  mad. 

'"Of  course  I  am  not,'  I  says.  'Would  you  be  a 
naturalised  Boer?' 

"'I'm  fighting  agains'  'em,'  he  says,  lighting  a  cigar- 
ette, 'but  it's  all  a  matter  of  opinion.' 

"'Well,'  I  says,  'you  can  hold  any  blame  opinion  you 
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choose,  but  I'm  a  white  man,  and  my  present  intention 
is  to  die  in  that  colour.' 

"He  laughed  one  of  those  big,  thick-ended,  British 
laughs  that  don't  lead  anywhere,  and  whacked  up  some 
sort  of  compliment  about  America  that  made  me  mad 
all  through. 

"  I  am  the  '■aptive  of  your  bow  and  .spear,  Sir,  but  I 
do  not  understand  the  alleged  British  joke.  It  is  de- 
pressing. 

"I  was  introdooced  to  five  or  si.t  officers  that  even- 
ing, and  every  blame  one  of  'em  grinned  and  asked  me 
why  I  wasn't  in  the  Filipecns  supprcs.siiig  our  warl 
And  that  was  British  humour!  They  all  had  to  get 
it  off  their  chests  before  they'd  talk  sense.  But  they 
was  sound  on  the  Zigler.  They  had  all  admired  her. 
I  -nade  out  a  fairy-story  of  me  being  wearied  of  the 
war,  and  having  pushed  the  gun  at  them  these  last  three 
months  in  the  hope  they'd  capture  it  and  let  me  go 
home.  That  tickled  'em  to  death.  1'hey  made  me 
say  it  three  times  over,  and  liinghed  like  kids  each  time. 
But  half  the  British  are  kids;  specially  the  older  men. 
My  Captain  Mankeltow  was  le.ss  of  it  than  the  others. 
He  talked  about  the  Zigler  like  a  lover.  Sir,  and  I  drew 
him  diagrams  of  the  hopper-feed  and  recoil<'ylinder 
in  his  note-lx)ok.  He  asked  the  one  British  question 
I  was  waiting  for,  'Hadn't  I  made  my  working-parts 
too  light?'    The  British  think  weight's  strength. 

"At  last — I'd  been  shy  of  opening  the  subject  before 
— at  last  I  said,  '  Gentlemen,  you  are  the  unprejudiced 
tribunal  I've  been  hunting  after.  I  guess  you  ain't 
interested  in  any  other  gun-factory,  and  politics  don't 
weigh  with  you.  How  did  it  feel  your  end  of  the  game  ? 
What's  my  gun  done,  anyway?' 
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'"I  hate  to  disappoint  you,'  says  Captain  Mankeltow, 
'because  I  know  you  feel  as  an  inventor.'  I  wasn't 
feeling  like  an  inventor  just  then.  I  felt  friendly,  but 
the  British  haven't  more  tact  than  you  can  pick  up  with 
a  knife  out  of  a  plate  of  soup. 

'"The  honest  truth,'  he  says,  'is  that  you've  wounded 
about  ten  of  us  one  way  and  another,  killed  iwo  battery 
horses  and  four  mules,  and— oh,  yes,'  he  said,  'you've 
bagged  five  Kaffirs.  But,  buck  up,'  he  says,  'we've 
all  had  mighty  close  calls'— shaves,  he  called  'em,  I 
remember.     'Look  at  my  pants.' 

"They  was   repaired   right    across   the    seat   with 
Minneapolis  flour-bagging.     I  could  see  the  stencil. 
'"I  ain't  bluflSng,'  he  says.     'Get  the  hospital  re- 
turns, Doc' 

"The  doctor  gets  'em  and  reads  'em  out  under  the 
proper  dates.  That  doctor  alone  was  worth  the  price 
of  admission. 

"I  was  pleased  right  through  that  I  hadn't  killed 
any  of  these  cheerful  kids;  but  none  the  less  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  that  a  few  more  Kaffirs  would  have 
served  me  just  as  well  for  advertising  purposes  as  white 
men.  No,  Sir.  Anywhichway  you  regard  the  propo- 
sition, twenty-one  casualties  after  months  of  close 
friendship  like  ours  was — paltry. 

"They  gave  me  taffy  about  the  gun— the  British 
use  taffy  where  we  use  sugar.  It's  cheaper,  and  gets 
there  just  the  same.  They  sat  around  and  proved  to 
me  that  my  gun  was  too  good,  too  uniform— shot  as 
close  as  a  Mannlicher  rifle. 

"Says  one  kid  chewing  a  bit  of  grass:  'I  counted 
eight  of  your  shells,  Sir,  burst  in  a  radius  of 
ten   feet.     All    of  '  em    would    have    guiie    through 
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one  waggon-tilt.  It  was  beautiful,'  he  says.  'It  was 
too  good.' 

"I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  boys  were  right.  My 
Laughtite  is  too  mathematically  uniform  in  propelling 
power.  Yes;  she  was  too  good  for  this  refractory  fool 
of  a  country.  The  training  gear  was  broke,  too,  an<l 
we  had  to  swivel  her  around  by  the  trail.  But  I'll 
build  my  ne.\t  Zigler  fifteen  hundred  pounds  heavier. 
Might  work  in  a  gasoline  motor  under  the  axles.  I 
must  think  that  up. 

'"Well,  gentlemen,'  I  said,  'I'd  hate  to  have  been 
the  death  of  any  of  you;  and  if  a  i)ri.soner  can  deed 
away  his  property,  I'd  love  to  present  the  Captain  here 
with  what  he's  seen  fit  to  leave  of  my  Zigler.' 

'"Thanks  awf'ly,'  says  my  Captain.  'I'd  like  her 
very  much.  She'd  look  fine  in  the  me.ss  at  Woolwich. 
That  is,  if  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Zigler.' 

" '  Go  right  ahead,'  I  says.  '  I've  come  out  of  all  the 
mess  I've  any  use  for;  but  she'll  do  to  spread  the  light 
among  the  Royal  British  Artillery.' 

"I  tell  you,  Sir,  there's  not  much  of  anything  the 
matter  with  the  Royal  British  Artillery.  They're 
brainy  men  languishing  under  an  effete  system  which, 
when  you  take  good  holt  of  it,  is  England — just  all 
England.  'Times  I'd  feel  I  was  talking  with  real  live 
citizens,  and  times  I'd  feel  I'd  stnick  the  Beef  Eaters 
in  the  Tower. 

"How?  Well,  this  way.  I  was  telling  my  Captain 
Mankeltow  what  Van  Zyl  had  said  about  the  British 
being  all  Chamberlains  when  the  old  man  saw  him 
back  from  hospital  four  days  ahead  of  time. 

'"Oh,  damn  it  all!'  he  says,  as  serious  as  the  Supreme 
Court.     'It's  too  bad,'  he  says.     'Johanna  must  have 
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misunderstood  me,  or  else  I've  got  the  wrong  Dutch 
worti  for  these  blarsted  days  of  the  wet'.:.  I  told  Jo- 
hanna I'd  be  out  on  Friday.  The  woman's  a  fool. 
Oah,  da-am  it  all!'  he  says.  'I  wouldn't  have  sold 
old  Van  Zyl  a  pup  like  that,'  he  says.  'I'll  hunt  him 
up  and  apologise.' 

"He  mu.st  have  fixed  it  all  right,  for  when  we  .sailed 
over  to  the  General's  dinner  my  Captain  had  Van  Zyl 
about  half-full  of  sherry  and  bitters,  as  happy  as  a  clam. 
The  boys  all  called  him  Adrian,  and  treated  him  like 
their  prodigal   father.     He'd   been  hit  on   the  collar- 
bone by  a  wad  of  shrapnel,  and  his  arm  was  tied  up. 
"But  the  General  was  the  peach.     I  presume  you're 
acquainted  with  the  average  run  of  British  generals, 
but  this  was  my  first.     I  sat  on  his  left  hand,  and  he 
talked  like— like  the   Ladirs'  Home  Journal.      J'ever 
read  that  paper?    It's   refined.  Sir— and  innocuous, 
and    full    of    nickel  -  plated    sentiments    guaranteed 
to  improve  the  mind.     He  was  it.    He  began  by  a 
Lydia  Pinkham  heart-to-heart  talk  about  my  health, 
and  hoped  the  boys  had  done  me  well,  and  that  I  was 
enjoying  my  stay  in  their  midst.    Then  he  thanked 
me  for  the  interesting  and  valuable  lessons  that  I'd 
given  his  crowd— specially  in  the  matter  of   placing 
artillery  and  rearguard  attacks.     He'd  wipe  his  long 
thin  moustache  between  drinks— lime-juice  and  water 
he  used— and  blat  off  into  a  long  'a-aah,'  and  ladle  out 
more  taffy  for  me  or  old  man  Van  Zyl  on  his  right.     I 
told   him   how   I'd   had   my  first  Pisgah-sight  of  the 
principles   of   the   Zigler  when    I   was   a   fourth-class 
postmaster  on  a  star-route  in  .\rkansas.     I  told  him 
how   I'd   worked   it   up   by   i.nstidnionts   when   I   was 
machinist    in    Waterbury,    where    the    dollar-watches 
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come  from.  He  had  one  on  his  wrist  then.  I  told 
him  how  I'd  met  Zaiinski  (he'd  never  heard  of  ZaHnskil) 
when  I  was  an  extra  clerk  in  the  Naval  Construction 
Bureau  at  Washington.  I  told  him  how  my  uncle, 
who  was  a  truck-fanner  in  Xoo  Jersey  (he  loaned 
money  on  mortgage  too,  for  tun  acri's  ain't  enough  now 
in  Noo  Jersey),  how  he'd  willed  me  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  because  I  was  the  oidy  one  of  our  kin 
that  called  him  down  when  he  used  to  come  home  with 
a  hard-cider  jag  on  him  and  heave  ox-lx)ws  at  his 
nie<'es.  I  told  him  how  I'd  turned  in  every  red  cent 
on  the  Zigler,  and  I  told  him  the  whole  circus  of  my 
coming  out  with  her.  anil  so  on,  and  so  following;  and 
every  forty  seconds  he'd  wi[ie  his  moustache  and 
blut,  'How  interesting.  Really,  now?  How  inter- 
esting.' 

"It  wa,<  like  being  in  an  old  English  book,  Sir. 
Like  Braaliridge  Hall.  But  an  American  wrote  thai ! 
I  kept  peeking  around  for  the  Boar's  Head  and  the 
Rosemary  and  Magna  Charta  and  tlie  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth,  and  the  rest  of  the  outfit.  Then  Van  Zyl 
whirled  in.  He  was  no  ways  jagged,  but  thawed — 
thawed,  Sir,  and  among  friends.  They  began  dis- 
cussing previous  .scraps  all  along  the  old  man's  beat — 
about  sixty  of  'em — as  well  as  side-shows  with  other 
generals  and  columns.  Van  Zyl  told  'im  of  a  big  beat 
he'd  worked  on  a  column  a  week  or  so  before  I'd 
joined  him.  lie  demonstrated  his  strategy  with 
forks  on  the  table. 

"'There I'  said  the  General,  when  he'd  finished. 
'That  proves  niy  contention  to  the  hilt.  Maybe  I'm 
a  bit  of  a  pro-Boer,  but  I  stick  to  it,'  he  says,  'that 
under  proper  officers,  with  due  regard  to  his  race  preju- 
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dices,  the  Boer'uJ  make  the  finest  mounted  infuntry 
in  the  Kmpire.  Adrian,'  he  says,  'you're  simply 
squandered  on  a  cattle-run.  You  ought  to  be  at  the 
Staff  College  with  De  Wet.' 

'"You  catch  De  Wet  and  I  come  to  your  Staff 
College— eh,'  says  Adrian,  laughing.  'But  you  are 
so  slow,  Generaal.  Wiy  are  you  so  slow?  For  a 
month,'  he  says,  'you  do  so  well  and  .xtrong  that  we 
say  we  shall  hands-up  and  come  back  to  our  farms. 
Then  you  send  to  England  and  make  us  a  pre.sent  of 
two— three— si.\  hundred  young  men,  with  rifles  and 
wagons  and  rum  and  tobacco,  and  such  a  great  lot 
of  cartridges,  that  our  young  men  put  up  their  tails 
and  start  all  over  again.  If  you  hold  an  ox  by  the 
horn  and  hit  him  by  the  bottom  he  runs  round  and 
round.  He  never  goes  anywhere.  So,  too,  this  war 
goes  pound  and  round.  You  know  that,  Generaal  I' 
'"Quite  right,  Adrian,'  .says  the  General;  'but  you 
must  believe  your  Bible.' 

"'Hoohl'  says  Adrian,  and  reaches  for  the  whi.sky. 
'  I've  never  known  a  Dutchman  a  professing  Atheist, 
but  some  few  have  been  rather  active  Agnostics  since 
the  British  sat  down  in  Pretoria.  Old  man  Van  Zyl— 
he  told  me — had  soured  on  religion  after  Bloem- 
fontein  surrendered.  He  was  a  Free  Stater  for  one 
thing. 

'"He  that  believeth,'  .says  the  General,  'shall  not 
make  haste.  That's  in  Isaiah.  We  believe  we're 
going  to  win,  and  so  we  don't  make  haste.  As  far 
as  I'm  concerned  I'd  like  this  war  to  last  another 
five  years.  We'd  have  an  army  then.  It's  just  this 
way,  Mr.  Zigler,'  he  savs,  'our  people  are  brimfiill 
of  patriotism,  but  they've  been  born  and  brought  up 
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bftwprn   liouM's,   hikI   Kii);liiiiil   iiiti't   l)i|;  enough   tn 
train  'em — not  if  yon  oxjMTt  to  preserve.' 

"'Preserve  wluit?'  I  siiys.     'Kn({luiiil?' 

"'No.  The  game,'  he  siiys;  'anil  that  remiml.i  me, 
l^ntlemen,  wc  haven't  dnnilt  the  King  ami  Fox- 
hunting.' 

"So  they  dranli  the  King  and  Fox-hunting.  I  <!rank 
the  King  beeau.se  there's  sometliing  almut  KdwanI 
that  tickles  me  (he's  so  blame  British);  but  I  rather 
stood  out  on  the  Fox-hunting.  I've  ridden  wolves  in 
the  cattle-country,  anil  needed  a  drink  pretty  bad 
afterwards,  but  it  never  .struck  me  as  I  ought  to  drink 
about  it — he-red-it-arily. 

"'No,  as  I  wa.s  saying,  Mr.  Zigler,'  he  goe.s  on,  'wc 
have  to  train  our  men  in  the  field  to  shoot  and  ride. 
I  allow  six  months  for  it ;  but  many  column-eommanr'*' 
— not  that  I  ought  to  say  a  word  again.st  'enr. 
they're  the  best  fellows  that  ever  steppe<l,  and  aiof 
'em  are  my  dearest  friends — seem   to  think  tha^  • 
they  have  men  and  horses  and  guns  they  can  take  tea 
with  the  Boers.     It's  generally  the  other  way  about, 
ain't  it,  Mr.  Zigler?' 

"'To  some  e.xtent.  Sir,'  I  said. 

"'I'm  so  glad  you  agree  with  me,'  he  says.  'My 
command  here  I  regard  as  a  training  depot,  and  you, 
if  I  may  say  so,  have  been  one  of  my  most  efficient 
instructors.  I  mature  my  men  slowly  but  thoroughly. 
First  I  put  'em  in  a  town  which  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  night,  where  they  can  attend  riding-school  in  the 
day.  Then  I  use  'em  with  a  convoy,  and  last  I  put 
'em  into  a  column.  It  takes  time,'  he  says,  'but  I 
flatter  myself  that  any  men  who  have  worked  under 

s  are  at  least  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  their 
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profession.  Adrinri,'  ho  siiy.s,  'was  tlien-  aiiytliinft 
wrong  with  the  men  wliii  iipsj't  \uii  Mralcr's  u|)ple- 
cart  lu.<it  month  when  lii'  was  tninj;  to  (•n)ss  tfii-  line  to 
join  l'ip«T  with  tli«.sc  horses  hc'il  stole  fn)ni  rmblMtns?' 
'"No,  (leneraul,'  says  Vnu  Zyl.  'Viiur  men  got 
the  horses  hack  and  eh'ven  denil;  and  \'an  Hesters,  he 
ran  to  Delarey  in  his  sliirt.  Tliey  was  very  (?<km1,  those 
men.    They  sh(M)t  hanl.' 

"'So  pleased  to  Iwar  yon  sny  so.  I  laid  'em  down 
at  the  U'ginninj;  of  this  eentiiry— a  liHKl  vintage. 
You  remenilKT  'em,  Mankeltow?'  he  .says.  'Thi! 
Central  Miihlle.sex  Huncho  Hiisters — clerks  and  flcM)r- 
walkers  mostly,'  and  he  wiped  his  moustache.  '  It  was 
just  the  .same  with  the  I,iver|)ool  Huckjumpers,  liiit 
they  were  stevtslores.  I,»'t's  see — they  were  a  last- 
century  draft,  weren't  they?  They  did  well  after  nine 
montlis.  i'ou  know  'em,  Van  Zyl ?  'I'n-  lidn't  g.t 
much  change  out  of  'em  at  Pootfoiiteiii?' 

"'No,'  says  Van  Zyl.  'At  I'ootfotitein  I  lost  my 
son  Andries.' 

'"I  beg  your  panlon.  Commandant,'  says  the 
General;  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  .sort  of  cooetl  over 
Adrian. 

"'Fl.xcoose,'  .says  Adrian.  'It  was  ,'.11  right.  They 
were  g(io<l  men  tho.se,  but  it  is  just  what  I  .say.  Somi; 
are  so  dam  good  we  want  to  hands-up,  and  .some  are 
so  dam  bad,  we  say,  "Take  the  Vierkleur  into  Cape 
Town."  It  is  not  upright  of  you,  (ieneraal.  It  is  not 
upright  of  you  at  all.  I  do  not  think  you  ever  wish 
this  war  to  (ini.sli.' 

"'It's  a  first-class  dress-parade  for  Armageddon,' 
says  the  General.  'With  luck,  we  ought  to  run  half  a 
million  men  through  the  mill.     Why,  we  might  even 
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be  able  to  fpve  our  N'utivi-  Army  u  look  in.  Oh,  not 
hcpt'i  of  iKJursi',  AilriuM,  but  cIdwii  in  the  Colony — 
Boy  d  c«tn|>-<>f-<'xt'r<'i.sf  iit  \Vi)r<r.ttiT.  You  mustn't 
be  pn-judicfil,  Ailriiiii.  I'vi'  loiritnundi-il  aili.itriit  in 
Indiii,  utid  I  givv  yuu  my  weird  tlie  nutive  truofM  are 
splendiil  mi'n.' 

"'Oh,  I  .sliould  not  mini!  them  at  Wort-ester,'  says 
Adrian.  '  I  woidd  .sell  you  f(>ru)(<'  fur  tht  iii  at  Worcester 
— yes,  and  I'aurl  and  Strllenlxisch;  hut  Almijjhtyl' 
he  says,  '  must  I  stay  witli  Cronje  till  yon  have  taught 
half  a  million  of  these  stupid  boys  to  ride?  I  shall  be 
an  old  man.' 

"Well,  Sir,  then  and  then.'  they  laegan  arguing 
whether  St.  Helena  would  suit  .Vdrian's  health  as  well 
as  some  other  places  they  knew  alxiut,  and  fixing  up 
letters  of  intriMluction  to  Dukes  and  Lords  of  their 
acquaintance,  so's  Van  Zyl  should  lie  well  looked  after. 
We  own  a  fair-sized  lilock  of  real  <  lutc — America  does 
— but  it  made  me  sickish  to  hear  this  crowd  fluttering 
round  the  Atlas  (oh  yes,  they  hud  an  Atlas),  and 
choosing  stray  continents  for  Adrian  to  drink  his 
coffee  in.  The  old  man  allowed  he  didn't  want  to 
roost  with  Cronje,  In'cause  one  of  Cnmje's  kin  had 
jumped  one  of  his  farms  after  PaurdelHTg.  I  forget 
the  rights  of  the  case,  but  it  was  interesting.  They 
decided  on  a  place  called  Umlialla  in  India,  because 
there  was  a  first-class  doctor  there. 

"So  Adrian  was  fixed  to  drink  the  King  anc!  Fox- 
hunting, and  study  up  the  Native  Army  in  India  (I'd  like 
to  see  'em  myself),  till  the  British  General  had  taugh' 
the  male  white  citizens  of  Great  Britain  how  to  ride. 
Don't  misunderstand  me,  Sir.  I  loved  that  General. 
After  ten  minutes  I  loved  him,  and  I  wanted  to  laugh 
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at  him;  but  at  the  same  time,  sitting  there  and  hearing 
him  talli  about  the  centuries,  I  tell  you,  Sir,  it  scared 
me.  It  scared  me  cold!  lie  admitted  everything— 
he  acknowledged  the  corn  In-fore  you  spoke— he  was 
more  pleased  to  hear  that  his  men  had  l)een  used 
to  wipe  the  geldt  with  than  I  was  when  I  knocked  out 
Tom  Reed's  two  lead-horses — and  he  sat  back 
and  blew  smoke  through  his  nose  and  matured 
his  men  like  cigars  and — he  talked  of  the  everlastin' 
centuries! 

"I  went  to  bed  nearer  nervous  prostration  than 
I'd  come  in  a  long  time.  Next  morning  me  and 
Captain  Mankeltow  fixed  up  what  his  shrapnel  had 
left  of  my  Zigler  for  transport  to  the  railroad.  She 
went  in  on  her  own  wheels,  and  I  stencilled  her  '  Royal 
Artillery  Mess,  Woolwich,'  on  the  muzzle,  and  he  said 
he'd  be  grateful  if  I'd  take  charge  of  her  to  Cape  Town, 
and  hand  her  over  to  a  man  in  the  Ordnance  there. 
'How  are  you  fixed  financially?  You'll  need  some 
money  on  the  way  home,'  he  says  at  last. 

'"For  one  thing.  Cap,'  I  said,  'I'm  not  a  poor  man, 
and  for  another  I'm  not  going  home.  I  am  tlie  captive 
of  your  bow  and  .spear.     I  decline  to  resign  office.' 

"'Skittles!'  he  says  (that  was  a  great  word  of  his), 
'you'll  take  parole,  and  go  back  to  America  and 
invent  anotlier  Zigler,  a  trifle  heavier  in  the  working 
parts — I  would.  We've  got  more  prisoners  tlian  we 
know  what  to  do  with  as  it  is,'  he  .says.  'You'll  only 
be  an  additional  expense  to  me  as  a  ta.xpayer.  Think 
of  Schedule  D,'  he  says,  'and  take  parole' 

'"I  don't  know  anything  about  your  tariffs,'  I  said, 
'but  when  I  get  to  Cape  Town  I  write  home  r.^r  money 
and  I  turn  in  every  cent  my  board'U  gost  your  country 
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to  any  tf;  'lutirv-o!;!  department  that's  been  ordained 
to  take  i    sitw-e  Wiliiai-    the  Conqueror  came  along.' 

'"But,  (■..■ifounil  >  m  for  a  thick-headed  mule,' 
he  says,  this  wui'  ?.'n't  any  more  than  just  started! 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you're  going  to  play  prisoner  till 
it's  over?' 

'"That's  about  the  size  of  it,'  I  says,  'if  an  English- 
man and  an  American  could  ever  understand  each 
other.' 

'"But,  in  Heaven's  Holy  Name,  why?'  he  says, 
sitting  down  of  a  heap  on  an  anthill. 

'"Well,  Cap,'  I  says,  'I  don't  pretend  to  follow 
your  ways  of  thought,  and  I  can't  see  why  you  abuse 
your  position  to  persecute  a  poor  prisoner  o'  war  on 
hu!' 

"'My  dear  fellow,'  he  began,  throwing  up  his 
hands  and  blu.shing,  'I'll  apologise.' 

'"But  if  you  insist,'  I  says,  'there  arc  just  one  and 
a  half  things  in  this  world  I  can't  do.  'The  odd  half 
don't  matter  here;  but  taking  parole,  and  going  home, 
and  being  interviewed  by  the  boys,  and  giving  lectures 
on  my  single-handed  campaign  against  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  my  belove<l  country  happens  to  be  the  one. 
We'll  let  it  go  at  that,  Cap.' 

'"But  it'll  bore  you  to  death,'  he  says.  The  British 
arc  a  heap  more  afraid  of  what  they  call  being  bored 
than  of  dying,  I've  noticed. 

'"I'll  survive,'  I  says,  'I  ain't  British.  I  can  think,' 
I  says. 

'"By  God,'  he  says,  coming  up  to  me,  and  extending 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  'you  ought  to  be  English, 
Zigler!' 

"It's  no  good  getting   mad   at  a  compliment  like 
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that.  The  English  all  do  it.  They're  a  crazy  breed. 
When  they  don't  know  you  they  freeze  up  tighter'n  the 
St  Lawrence.  When  they  do,  they  go  out  like  an  ice- 
jara  in  April.  Up  till  we  prisoners  left-tour  days-my 
Captain  Mankeltow  told  me  pretty  much  all  about 
himself  there  was;-his  mother  and  sisters,  and  his 
bad  brother  that  was  a  trooper  in  some  Colonial  corps, 
and  how  his  father  didn't  get  on  with  him,  and-well, 
everything,  as  I've  said.  They're  undomesticated,  the 
British,  compared  with  us.  They  talk  alx>ut  their  own 
family  affairs  as  if  they  belonged  to  someone  else. 
•Taint  as  if  they  hadn't  any  shame,  but  it  .sounds  like 
it.  I  guess  they  talk  out  loud  what  we  think,  and  we 
talk  out  loud  what  they  think. 

"I  liked  my  Cu,>tain  Mankeltow.  I  liked  hira  as 
well  as  any  man  I'd  ever  struck.  He  was  white.  He 
gave  me  his  silver  drinking-fla.sk,  and  I  gave  him  the 
formula  of  my  Laughtite.  That's  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  his  vest-pocket,  on  the  lowest 
count,  if  he  has  the  knowledge  to  use  it.  No,  I  didn  t 
tell  him  the  money-value.  He  was  English.  Hed 
send  his  valet  to  find  out. 

"Well,  me  and  Adrian  and  a  crowd  of  dam  Dutch- 
men was  sent  down  the  road  to  Cape  Town  in  first- 
class  carriages  under  escort.  (What  did  I  think  of 
your  enlisted  men?  They  arc  largely  different  from 
ours,  Sir:  very  largely.)  As  I  was  saying,  we  slid  down 
south,  with  Adrian  looking  out  of  the  car-window  and 
crying.  Dutchmen  cry  mighty  easy  for  a  breed  that 
fights  as  they  do;  but  I  never  understood  how  a  Dutch- 
man could  curse  till  we  crossed  into  the  Orange  Free 
State  Colony,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hand  and  cursed 
Steyn  for  a  solid  ten  minutes.    Then  we  got  into  the 
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Colony,  and  the  rebs — ministers  mostly  and  school- 
masters— came  round  the  cars  with  fruit  and  sympathy 
and  texts.  Van  Zyl  talked  to  'em  in  Dutch,  and  one 
man,  a  big  red-bearded  minister,  at  Beaufort  West,  I 
remember,  he  jest  wilted  on  the  platform. 

'"Keep  your  prayers  for  yourself,'  says  Van  Zyl, 
throwing  back  a  bunch  of  grapes.  'Vou'li  need  'em, 
and  you'll  need  the  fruit  too,  when  the  war  comes  down 
here.  I'ow  done  it,' he  says.  '  You  and  your  picayune 
Church  that's  deader  than  Cronje's  dead  horses! 
What  sort  of  a  God  have  you  been  unloading  on  us, 
you  black  aas  vogcls  t  The  British  came,  and  we 
beat  'em,'  he  says,  'and  you  sat  still  and  prayed.  The 
British  beat  us,  and  you  sat  still,'  he  says.  'You  told 
us  to  hang  on,  and  we  hung  on,  and  our  farms  was 
burned,  and  you  sat  still — you  and  your  God.  See 
here,'  he  says,  'I  shot  uiy  Bible  full  of  bullets  after 
Bloemfontcin  went,  and  you  and  God  didn't  say  any- 
thing. Take  it  and  pray  over  it  before  we  Federals 
help  the  British  to  knock  hell  out  of  you  rebels.' 

"Then  I  hauled  liim  back  into  the  car.  I  judged 
he'd  had  a  fit.  But  life's  curious — and  sudden — and 
raixcil.  I  hadn't  any  more  use  for  a  rcb  than  Van  Zyl, 
and  I  knew  something  of  the  lies  they'd  fed  us  up  with 
from  the  Colony  for  a  year  and  more.  I  told  the 
minister  to  pull  his  freight  out  of  that,  and  went  on 
with  my  lunch,  when  another  man  come  along  and 
.shook  hands  with  Van  Zyl.  He'd  known  him  at  close 
range  in  the  Kimberley  seige  and  before.  Van  Zyl 
was  well  seen  by  his  neighbours,  I  judge.  As  soon  as 
this  other  man  opened  his  mouth  I  said,  'You're 
Kentucky,  ain't  you?'  'I  am,'  he  says;  'and  what 
may  you  be?'    I  told  him  right  off,  for  I  was  pleased 
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to  hear  good  United  States  in  any  man's  mouth;  but 
he  whipped  his  hands  behind  him  and  said,  'I'm  not 
knowing  any  man  that  fights  for  a  Tammany  Dutch- 
man. But  I  presoom  you've  Ixjen  well  paid,  you  dam 
gun-runnin'  Yank.' 

"Well,  Sir,  I  wasn't  looking  for  that,  and  it  near 
knocked  me  over,  while  old  man  Van  Zyl  started  in  to 
explain. 

'"Don't  you  waste  your  breath.  Mister  Van  Zyl,' 
the  man  says.  'I  know  tliis  breed.  The  South's  full 
of  'em.'  Then  he  whirls  round  or.  me  and  says, 
'Look  at  here,  you  Yank.  A  little  thing  like  a  King's 
neither  here  nor  there,  but  what  ynn've  done,'  he  says, 
'  is  to  go  back  on  the  White  Man  in  .six  places  at  once— 
two  hemispheres  and  four  continents — America,  Eng- 
land, Canada,  Australia,  Xew  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa.  Don't  open  your  head,' he  says.  'You  know 
well  if  you'd  been  ca\ight  at  this  game  in  our  country 
you'd  have  been  jiggHng  in  the  bight  of  a  lariat  before 
you  could  reach  for  your  naturalisation  papers.  Go 
on  and  prosper,'  he  say.s,  'and  you'll  fetch  up  by 
fighting  for  niggers,  as  the  North  did.'  And  he  threw 
me  half-a-crown— English  money. 

"Sir,  I  do  not  regard  the  proposition  in  that  light, 
but  I  guess  I  must  have  been  somewhat  .shook  by  the 
explosion.  They  told  me  at  Cape  Town  one  rib  was 
driven  in  on  to  my  lungs.  I  am  not  adducing  this  as 
an  excuse,  but  the  cold  God's  truth  of  the  matter  is— 
the  money  on  the  floor  did  it.  ...  I  give  up  and 
cried.     Put  my  head  down  and  cried. 

"I  dream  about  this  still  sometimes.  He  didn't 
know  the  circumstances,  but  I  dream  about  it.  And 
it's  Hell! 
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"How  do  you  regard  tlie  proposition— as  a  Brother? 
If  you'd  invented  your  own  gun,  and  spent  fifty-seven 
thousand  dollars  on  her— and  had  paid  your  own 
expenses  from  the  word  'go'?  An  American  citizen 
has  a  right  to  choose  his  own  side  in  an  unpleasantness, 
and  Van  Zyl  wasn't  any  Krugerite  ...  and  I'd 
risked  my  hide  at  my  own  expense.  I  got  that  man's 
address  from  Van  Zyl;  he  was  a  mining  man  at  Kim- 
berley,  and  I  wrote  him  the  facts.  But  he  never 
answered.  Gue-ss  he  thought  I  lied.  .  .  .  Damned 
Southern  rebel! 

"Oh,  say.  Did  I  tell  you  my  Captain  gave  me  a 
letter  to  an  English  Lord  in  Cape  Town,  and  he  fixed 
things  .so's  I  could  lie  up  a  piece  in  his  house?  I  was 
pretty  sick,  and  threw  up  some  blood  from  where  the 
rib  had  gouged"  into  the  lung— here.  This  Lord  was 
a  crank  on  guns,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  Zigler. 
He  had  his  knife  into  the  British  .system  as  much  as 
any  American.  He  said  he  wanted  revolution,  and 
not  reform,  in  your  army.  He  said  the  British  soldier 
had  failed  in  every  point  except  courage.  He  said 
England  needed  a  Monroe  Doctrine  worse  than  America 
—a  new  doctrine,  barring  out  all  the  Continent,  and 
strictly  devoting  herself  to  developing  her  own  Colonies. 
He  said  he'd  abolish  half  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
take  all  the  old  hereditary  families  clean  out  of  it, 
because,  he  said,  they  was  expressly  trained  to  fool 
around  with  continental  diplomats,  and  to  despise 
the  Colonies.  His  own  family  wasn't  more  than 
six  hundred  years  old.  He  was  a  very  brainy  man, 
and  a  good  citizen.  We  talked  politics  and  inventions 
together  when  my  lung  let  up  on  me. 
"Did  he  know  ray  Generaf?    Yes.     He  knew  'em 
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all.     Called 


I  Teddie  and  Gussio  and  Willie.    They 


lussie 
was  all  of  the  very  best,  and  all  liia  <leaiest  friends; 
but  he  told  me  confidentially  they  was  none  of  'em 
fit  to  command  a  column  in  the  field.  He  said  they 
were  too  fond  of  advertising.  Generals  don't  seem 
very  different  from  actors  or  doctors  or— yes,  Sir- 
inventors. 

"He  fixed  things  for  me  lovelily  at  Simons-Town. 
Had  the  biggest  sort  of  pull— even  for  a  Lord.  At  first 
they  treated  me  as  a  harmless  lunatic;  but  after  a  while 
I  got  'em  to  let  me  keep  some  of  their  Iwoks.  If  I  was 
left  alone  in  the  world  with  the  Briti.sh  system  of  book- 
keeping, I'd  reconstruct  the  whole  British  Empire- 
beginning  with  the  Army.  Yes,  I'm  one  of  their  most 
trusted  accountants,  and  I'm  paid  for  it.  As  much  as 
a  dollar  a  day.  I  keep  that.  I've  earned  it,  and  I 
deduct  it  from  the  cost  of  my  board.  When  the  war's 
over  I'm  going  to  pay  up  the  balance  to  the  Briti.sh 
Government.  Yes,  Sir,  that's  how  I  regard  the  propo- 
sition. 

"Adrian?  Oh,  he  left  for  Umballa  four  months 
back.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to  apply  to  join  the 
National  Scouts  if  the  war  didn't  end  in  a  year.  'Tisn't 
in  nature  for  one  Dutchman  to  shoot  another,  but  if 
Adrian  ever  meets  up  with  Steyn  there'll  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  Ye— es,  when  the  war's  over  it'll  take  some 
of  the  British  Army  to  protect  Steyn  from  his  fellow- 
patriots.  But  the  war  won't  be  over  yet  awhile.  He 
that  believeth  don't  hurry,  as  Isaiah  says.  The  minis- 
ters and  the  school-teachers  and  the  rebs'U  have  a  war 
all  to  themselves  long  after  the  north  is  quiet. 

"I'm  pleased  with  this  country— it's  big.  Not  so 
many  folk  on  the  ground  as  in  America.    There's  a 
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boom  coming  sure.  I've  tulked  it  over  with  Adrian,  and 
I  guess  I  slmll  liuy  a  farm  somewhere  near  Bloeii- 
fontein  and  start  in  cattle-raising.  It's  big  and  peace- 
ful— a  ten-thdiisand-acre  farm.  I  could  go  on  invent- 
ing there,  too.  I'll  sell  my  Zigler,  I  guess.  I'll  offer 
the  patent  rights  to  the  British  Government;  and  if 
they  do  the  'reelly-now-how-intcresting'  act  over  her, 
I'll  turn  her  over  to  Captain  Mankeltow  and  his  friend 
tlie  Lord.  They'll  pretty  (|iii(k  find  some  Gussie,  or 
Teddie,  or  Algie  who  can  get  her  accepted  in  the  proper 
quarters.     I'm  beginning  to  know  my  English. 

"And  now  I'll  go  in  swimming,  and  read  the  papers 
after  lunch.  I  haven't  had  such  a  good  time  since 
Willie  died." 

He  pulled  the  blue  shirt  over  his  head  as  the  bathers 
returned  to  their  piles  of  clothing,  and,  speaking  through 
the  folds,  added: 

"But  if  you  want  to  reali.sc  your  assets,  you  should 
lease  the  whole  proposition  to  America  for  ninety-nine 
years." 
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POSEIDON'S   LAW 

Whbn  thff  robust  anil  hrass-l).iiin<i  man  (■■.mtiiissinnefl  fir^t  for  tea 
Hi«  (raKiltf  rjf:,  Pu^i.liu  i«Uf(h.<l.  aii.l.  ■ManiuT,'   said  he, 
"Behold,  B  Law  imnmtable  I  lav  <m  thvc  and  thine. 
Thai  never  shall  ye  ai:l  ur  tuU  a  falnchi^ud  at  niy  shnne. 

"U-t  Zt'im  adiiidKe  vmr  landward  kin.  wh.sc  vntivc  meal  and  salt 

At  lasy-cheatcl  altars  win  ohlivim  r..r  ih-;  fault. 

But  ye  the  unhD'xlwinked  waves  shall  test   -the  immediate  guUi  condemn— 

UnlesK  ye  tjwe  the  Fates  a  jest,  be  sluw  tn  jest  with  them. 

■' Vc  shall  not  clear  by  Ortekly  s|.iT.h,  n^.r  ciK.-ii  fr<Mn  your  path 

The  twinkling  shoal,  the  leew.-ird  beaih,  and  Hadna  s  white-lipped  wrath; 

Nor  teiTii.t  with  tainted  cloth  for  wnc.l  my  fraud-avenKiiiK  hosts. 

Nor  make  at  all  or  all  make  Rij'id  your  bulwarks  and  your  boasta. 


"  Now  and  henceforward  sen- 
A  present  an.l  ojipressive  Gn 
The  u  :  -.nd  windward-opt-i 
The  so      I' At  cannot  tell  a  lii 


'  ui.sh.id  throunh  wet  and  wakeful  shifta, 
1.  but  t;ikc,  to  aid,  iny  ^ifts  — 
i-vv.  thi-  larKi-  and  lavish  hand, 

■xcipl  upon  the  land!  " 


In  dromond  and  in  ratafract— wet.  wakeful,  wtndward-eyed— 
He  kept  P.M-iilon'a  Law  intact  (his  ship  ami  (reiKht  bt-side). 
But,  oni:e  discharged  the  dromond's  hold,  the  bireme  beached  on 
Spleiidacioualy  mendacious  rolled  the  brass-bound  man  ashore. 


The  thranitp  now  ami  thalamitc  are  pressures  low  and  hiKJi, 
And  where  three  hundred  blades  bit  white  the  twin-propellers  ply: 
The  Gt.d  that  hailed,  the  keel  that  sailed,  are  chanKcd  beyond  recall. 
But  the  robust  and  brass-bound  man  he  is  nut  changed  at  alll 

From  Punt  returned,  from  Phormio's  Fleet,  from  Javan  and  Gadiro. 
He  stronclv  occupies  the  seat  about  the  tavern  fire,        , 
And.  moi-it  with  much  Falemian  or  smoked  MassiUan  luice. 
Revenges  there  the  braas-bound  man  his  lona-emorced  true*  I 
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As  literature,  it  is  Ix-neutli  contempt.  It  concerns 
J-\  tlie  eiiiliirance,  urnminent,  turning-circle,  anil 
inner  ),'ear  of  every  ship  in  the  British  Navy— 
the  whole  enibcllished  with  profile  plates.  The  Teuton 
approaches  the  matter  with  pafjun  thoroughness;  the 
Muscovite  runs  him  elo.se;  hut  the  Caul,  ever  an  artist, 
l)reaks  enclosure  to  study  the  morale,  ut  the  present 
•lay,  of  the  liritish  .«uili>rman. 

In  this,  I  conceive,  lie  is  from  time  to  time  aided  l)y 
the  zealous  amateur,  thouj,'h  I  find  very  little  in  his  dis- 
po.sitions  to  show  that  lie  relies  on  that  amateur's  hanl- 
won  information.  There  exists— unlike  some  other 
publication,  it  is  not  hound  in  lead  Ixijirds— a  work  by 
one  "  M.  de  C,"  based  on  tlie  absolut<'ly  unadorned  per- 
formances of  one  of  our  well-known  Acolyte  type  of 
cruisers.  It  contains  nothing  that  did  not  happen.  It 
covers  a  period  of  two  days;  runs  to  twenty-seven  pages 
of  large  type  exclusive  of  appi'ndices;  and  carries  as 
many  exclamation  points  ns  the  average  Dumas  novel. 
I  read  it  with  care,  from  the  adorably  finished  pro- 
logue—it is  the  (li-sgrace  of  our  Navy  that  ive  cannot 
produce  a  commissioned  officer  capable  of  writing  one 
page  of  lyric  prose— to  the  eloquent,  the  joyful,  the 
impassioned  end;  and  my  first  notion  was  that  I  had 
btv'n  cheated.  In  this  sort  of  book-collecting  you  will 
see  how  entirely  the  bibliophile  lies  at  the  mercy  of  his 
agent. 
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"M.  de  C,"  I  read,  opened  bis  campaign  by  stowinf; 
away  in  one  of  her  boats  what  time  H.M.S.  ^ircAi- 
mandrite  lay  off  Funchal.  "M.  de  C."  was,  always  on 
behalf  of  his  country,  a  Madeira  Portuguese  fleeing 
from  the  conscription.  They  discovered  him  eighty 
miles  at  sea  and  bade  him  assist  the  cook.  So  far  this 
seemed  fairly  reasonable.  Ne.xt  day,  thanks  to  his 
histrionic  powers  and  bis  ingratiating  address,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  "supernumerary  cap- 
tain's servant" — a  "post  which,"  I  give  his  words, 
"I  flatter  myself,  was  created  for  me  alone,  and 
furnished  me  with  opportunities  une<|ualled  for  a  task 
in  which  one  word  malapropos  would  have  been  my 
destruction." 

From  this  point  onward,  earth  and  water  between 
them  held  no  marvels  like  to  those  "M.  de  C."  had 
"envisaged" — if  I  translate  him  correctly.  It  became 
clear  to  me  that  "M.  de  C."  was  either  a  pyramidal 
liar,  or    .     .     . 


I  was  not  acquainted  with  any  officer,  seaman,  or 
marine  in  the  Archimandrite;  but  instinct  told  me  I 
could  not  go  far  wrong  if  I  took  a  third-class  ticket  to 
Plymouth. 

I  gathered  information  on  the  way  from  a  leading 
stoker,  two  seaman-gunners,  and  an  odd  hand  in  a  tor- 
pedo factory.  They  courteously  set  ray  feet  on  the 
right  path,  and  that  led  me  through  the  alleys  of  Devon- 
port  to  a  public-house  not  fifty  yards  from  the  water. 
We  drank  with  the  proprietor,  a  huge,  yellowish  man 
called  Tom  Wessels ;  and  when  my  guides  had  departed, 
I  asked  if  he  couhl  produce  any  warrant  or  petty  officer 
of  the  Archimandrite. 
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"The  lUdlamilr,  ,l'y„ii  ,„,.„„  _•,,,  i^^^j  toininission, 
when  they  nil  wfiit  iriizvy" 

"Shouldn't  womlir,"  I  rcphr.l.  "  FHcli  im-  a  sampU: 
and  I'll  see." 

"You'll  excuse  me,  o'  coursr,  l>ul  -whut  .I'voii  want 
'im /or?"  ■' 

"I  want  to  make  him  .Inink.  I  want  to  make  you 
drunk— if  you  like.  I  want  to  make  him  drunk  lien'." 
"Spoke  very  'aniLsome.  I'll  ,|„  wlmt  I  can."  He 
went  out  townrd.s  the  water  tliat  lappe.l  at  the  f(M)t  of 
the  .street.  I  gathered  fn.m  th,.  [Hit-l,oy  that  he  wa.s  a 
person  of  intlm'nce  iH-yond  .\dmirals. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  heard  the  nois,'  of  an  udvaneiuR 
crowd,  and  the  voice  of  Mr.  Wessels. 
.   "  'E  only  wants  to  make  you  drunk  at  'is  expense. 
Des.say  'e'll  .stand  you  all  a  drink.     Come  up  an'  look 
at  'im.     'E  don't  bite." 

A  square  man,  with  remarkable  eyes,  entered  at  the 
head  of  sLt  large  bluejackets.  Behind  them  gathered 
a  contingent  of  hopefid  free-drinkers. 

"'E's  the  only  one  I  coukl  get.     Transferred  to  the 
'ulani  si.\  months  back.     I  found  'ira  quite  acci- 
'."    Mr.  We.s,scls  l)eamed. 
"I'm  in  charge  o'  the  cutter.     Our  wardroom  is  dinin' 
on   the   beach   rn   mmitr.     They   won't   be   home   till 
mornin','  said  the  square  man  with  the  remarkable  eyes. 
"Aie  you  an  ArchimandrUef"  I  demanded. 
"That's  me.     I  was,  as  you  might  .say." 
"Hold  on.     I'm  a  Archimandrite."    A  Red  Marine 
with  moist  eyes  tried  to  climb  on  the  table.     "  Was  you 
lookin'  for  a  Bedlamitet    I've— I've  l)een  invalided,  an' 
what  with  that,  an'  visitin'  my  family  'ome  at  Lewes, 
per'aps  I've  come  late.     'Ave  I?" 
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"You've  'ad  all  that's  good  for  you,"  said  Tom  Wes- 
sels,  as  the  Red  Marine  sat  cross-legged  on  the  floor. 

"There  are  those  'oo  haven't  'ad  a  thing  yet!"  cried 
a  voice  by  the  door. 

"I  will  take  this  Archimandrite,"  1  said,  "and  this 
Marine.  Will  you  please  give  the  boat's  crew  a  drink 
now,  and  another  in  half  an  hour  if — if  Mr. " 

"Pyecroft,"  said  the  square  man.  "Emanuel  Pye- 
croft,  second-class  petty-officer." 

"_Mr.  Pyecroft  doesn't  object?" 

"He  don't.  Clear  out.  Goldin',  you  picket  the  hill 
by  yourself,  throwin'  out  a  skirmishin'-line  in  ample 
time  to  let  me  know  when  Number  One's  comin'  down 
from  his  vittles." 

The  crowd  dissolved.  We  passed  into  the  quiet  of 
the  inner  bar,  the  Red  Marine  zealously  leading  the  way. 

"And  what  do  you  drink,  Mr.  Pyecroft?"  I  said. 

"  Only  water.  Warm  water,  with  a  little  whisky  an' 
sugar  an'  per'aps  a  lemon." 

"Mine's  beer,"  said  the  Marine.     "It  always  was." 

"Ixx)k  'ere,  Glass.  You  take  an'  go  to  sleep.  The 
pickct'll  be  comin'  for  you  in  a  little  time,  an'  per'aps 
you'll  'ave  .slep'  it  off  by  then.  What's  your  ship, 
now?"  said  Mr.  Wesscls. 

"The  Ship  o'  State— most  important?"  said  the  Red 
Marine  magnificently,  and  shut  his  eyes. 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft.  "He's  safest 
where  he  is.  An'  now— here's  santy  to  ua  all!- what 
d'you  want  o'  me  ?  " 

"I  want  to  read  you  something." 

"Tracts,  again!"  said  the  Marine,  never  opening  his 
eyes.  "Well.  I'm  game.  .  .  .  A  little  more 'ead 
to  it,  miss,  please." 
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"He  thinks  'e's  drinkin'— lucky  beggar!"  said  Mr. 
Pyecroft.  "I'm  agreeable  to  be  read  to.  'Twon't 
alter  my  convictions.  I  may  a.s  well  tell  you  before- 
hand I'm  a  Plymouth  Brother." 

He  composed  his  face  with  the  air  of  one  in  the 
dentist's  chair,  and  I  began  at  the  third  page  of 
"M.  deC." 

"'At  the  moment  of  asphyxiation,  for  I  had  hidden 
myself  under  the  boat's  caver,  I  heard  footsteps  upon  the 
superstructure  and  coughed  with  empresa'—congheA 
loudly,  Mr.  Pyecroft.  'By  this  time  I  puiged  the  vessel 
tP  be  sufficiently  far  from  land.  A  number  of  sailors 
extrwated  me  amid  language  appropriate  to  their  national 
brutalUy.  I  responded  that  I  named  myself  Antonio,  and 
thai  I  sought  to  save  myself  from  the  Portuguese  conscrip- 
tion.' 

"Ho!"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft,  and  the  fashion  of  his  coun- 
tenance changed.  Then  pensively:  "Thcr  beggar! 
What  might  you  have  in  your  hand  there?" 

"It's  the  story  of  Antonio— a  stowaway  in  the  Archi- 
mandrite's cutter.  A  French  spy  when  he's  at  home,  I 
fancy.    What  do  j^om  know  about  it?" 

"An"  I  thought  it  was  tracts!  An'  yet  some'ow  I 
didn't."  Mr.  Pyecroft  nodded  his  head  wonderingly. 
"Our  old  man  was  quite  right— so  was  'Op— so  was  I. 
'Ere,  Glass!"  He  kicked  the  Marine.  "Here's  our 
Antonio  'as  written  a  impromptu  book!  He  was  a 
spy  all  right." 

The  Red  Marine  turned  slightly,  speaking  with  the 
awful  precision  of  the  half-drunk.  "'As  'e  got  any- 
thin'  in  about  my  'orrible  death  an'  execution  ?  Exet«e 
me,  but  if  I  open  my  eyes,  I  shan't  be  well.  That's 
where  I'm  different  from  all  other  men.    Ahem  I" 
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"What  about  Glass's  execution?"   demanded  Pye- 

croft. 

"The  book's  in  French,"  I  rephed. 
"Then  it's  no  good  to  me." 

"  Precisely.  Now  I  want  you  to  tell  your  story  just  as 
it  happened.  I'll  check  it  by  this  book.  Take  a  cigar. 
I  know  about  his  l)eing  dragge<i  out  of  the  cutter.  What 
I  want  to  know  is  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  the  other 
things,  because  tliey're  unusual." 

"They  were,"   said   Mr.  Pyecrott   with   emphasis. 
"Lookin'  back  on  it  as  I  set  here  more  an'  more  I  see 
what  an  'ighly  unusual  affair  it  was.     But  it  happened. 
It  transpired  in  the  Archimandrite-ihe  ship  you  can 
trust.     .    .     ■     Antonio!    Ther  beggar!" 
"Take  your  time,  IMr.  Pyecroft." 
In  a  few  moments  we  came  to  it  thus— 
"The  old  man  was  displeased.    I  don't  deny  he  was 
quite  a  httle  displea.sed.    With  the  mail-l>oats  trottm' 
into  Madeira  every  twenty  minutes,  he  didn't  see  why  a 
lop-eared  Portugee  had  to  take  liberties  with  a  man-o  - 
war's  first  cutter.    Any'ow,  we  couldn't  turn  ship  round 
for  him.    We  drew  him  out  and  took  him  out  to  Num- 
ber One.    'Drown 'im,"e  says.    ' DK>wn 'im  before 'e 
dirties  my  fine  new  decks.'     But  our  owner  was  tender- 
hearted.   'Take  him  to  the  galley,'  'e  says.    'Bod  im! 
Skin  'im!    Cook  'im!    Cut  'is  bloomin'  hair?    Take 
'is  bloomin'   number!    We'll  have  him  executed  at 

Ascc  nsio  n  • 

"RetaUick,  our  chief  cook,  an'  a  Carth'lic,  was  the 
on'y  one  any  way  near  grateful;  bein'  short-'anded  in 
the  galley.  He  annexes  the  blighter  by  the  left  ear  an 
right  foot  an'  sets  him  to  work  peelin'  potatoes.  So  then, 
this  Antonio  that  was  avoidin'  the  conscnption 
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"Suftscription,  you  pink-oyed  matlow!"  said  the 
Marine,  with  the  face  of  a  stone  Bud.llia,  and  wliim- 
pered  sadly:  "I'ye  don't  see  any  fun  in  it  at  all." 

"Conscription— come  to  his  illegitimate  sphere  in 
Her  Majesty's  Navy,  an'  it  was  jiist  then  that  Old  'Op, 
our  Yeoman  of  Signals,  an'  a  fastidious  joker,  made 
remarks  to  me  about  'is  hands. 

'"Those  'ands,'  says  'Op,  'property  considered,  never 
done  a  day's  honest  lalwur  in  their  life.  Tell  me  those 
hands  belong  to  a  blighted  Portugee  manual  labourist 
and  I  won't  call  you  a  liar,  but  I'll  say  you  an'  the 
Admiralty  are  pretty  much  unique  in  your  statements.' 
'Op  was  always  a  fastidious  joker— in  1 ';  language  as 
much  as  anything  else.  He  pursued  'is  investigations 
with  the  eye  of  an  'awk  outside  the  galley.  He  knew 
better  than  to  advance  line-head  against  Retallick,  so 
he  attacked  ong  eshlmg,  .s,)eakin'  his  remarks  as  much 
as  possible  into  the  breech  oi  the  starboard  four  point 
seven,  an'  'ummin'  to  'imself.  Our  chief  cook  'ated 
'ummin'.  'What's  the  matter  of  your  bowels?'  he 
says  at  last,  fistin'  out  the  mess-pork  agitated  like. 

Don't  mind  me,'  says  'Op.  '  I  'm  only  a  mildewed 
buntin'-tosser,'  'e  says:  'but  sjieakin'  for  my  mess,  I  do 
hope,'  'e  says,  'you  ain't  goin'  to  boil  your  Portugee 
friend's  boots  along  o'  that  pork  you're  smellin'  so  gay ! ' 
'"Boots!  Boots!  Boots!'  says  Retallick,  an'  he 
run  round  like  a  earwig  in  a  alder-stalk.  'Boots  in  the 
galley,'  'e  says.  '  Cook's  mate,  cast  out  an'  abolish  this 
cutter-cuddlin'  aborisrine'*  boots!'" 

"They  was  hove  overboard  in  quick  time,  an'  that 
was  what  'Op  was  lyin'  to  for.    As  subsequently  trans- 
pired. 
'"Fine  Arab  arch  to  that  cutter-cuddler's  hinstep,' 
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he  says  to  me.  'Run  your  eye  over  it,  Pye,'  'e  says. 
'Nails  all  present  an'  correct,'  'e  says.  'Bunion  on  the 
little  toe,  too,'  'e  says;  'which  comes  from  wearin'  a 
tight  boot.     \Vliat  do  you  think'?' 

'"Dook  in  trouble,  per'aps,'  I  says.  'He  ain't  got 
the  hang  of  spud-skinnin'.'  No  more  he  'ad.  'E  was 
simply  cannibalisin'  'era. 

" '  I  want  to  know  what  'e  'as  got  the  'ang  of,'  says 
'Op,  obstructed-like.  'Watch  'im,'  'e  says.  'These 
shoulders  were  foreign-drilled  somewhere.' 

" '  When  it  comes  to  "  Down  'ammicks! "  which  is  our 
naval  way  o'  goin'  to  bye-bye,  I  took  particular  trouble 
over  Antonio,  'oo  had  'is  'ammick  'ove  at  'im  with  gen- 
eral instructions  to  sling  it  an'  be  sugared.  In  the 
ensuin'  melly  I  pioneered  him  to  the  after-'atch,  which 
is  a  orifice  communicatin'  with  the  after-flat  an'  similar 
suites  of  apartments.  He  havin'  navigated  at  three 
fifths  power  immcjit  ahead  o'  me,  /  wasn't  goin'  to 
volunteer  any  assistance,  nor  he  didn't  need  it. 

" '  Mong  Jew ! '  says  'e,  sniffin'  round.  An'  twice  more 
'Mong  Jewl' — which  is  pure  French.  Then  he  slings 
'is  'ammick,  nips  in,  an'  coils  down.  'Not  bad  for  a 
Portugee  conscript,'  I  says  to  myself,  casts  off  the  tow, 
abandons  him,  and  reports  to  'Op. 

"About  three  minutes  later  I'm  over'auled  by  our 
sub-lootenant,  navigatin'  under  forced  draught,  with 
his  bearin's  'eated.  'E  had  the  temerity  to  say  I'd 
instructed  our  Antonio  to  sling  his  carcass  in  the  alley- 
way, an'  'e  was  peevish  about  it.  O'  course,  I  prevari- 
cated like  'ell.  You  get  to  do  that  in  the  service.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  oblige  Mr.  Ducane,  I  went  an'  readjusted 
Antonio.  You  may  not  'ave  ascertained  that  there  are 
two  ways  o'comin'  out  of  an  'ammick  when  it's  cut  down. 
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Antonio  came  out  fotlier  way-,sli,Iin'  'an.Isome  to  his 
feet.  That  showed  me  two  things.  First,  'e  had  been 
in  an  'ammick  before,  an'  next,  he  hadn't  been  asleep, 
lien  I  rcproaehe<l  'im  for  goin'  to  IhhI  where  'e'd  been 
•"I'l  to  go,  instead  o'  standin'  by  till  some  one  gave  him 
entirely  contradictory  orders.  \\T,ich  is  the  essence  o' 
naval  discipline. 

"In  the  middle  o'  this  argument  the  gunner  pr(.tru<les 
his  ram-bow  from  'is  cabin,  an'  brings  it  all  to  an  'urried 
conclusion  with  some  remarks  suitable  to  'is  piebald 
^'arrant-rank.  Navigatin'  thence  under  easy  steam 
an  leavm'  Antonio  to  re-sling  his  little  foreign  self,  my 
large  flat  foot  comes  in  detonatin'  c-ontact  with  a  small 
objec'  on  the  deck.  Not  'altin'  for  the  obstacle,  nor 
changin'  step,  I  shuffles  it  along  under  the  ball  of  the 
big  toe  to  the  foot  o'  the  hatchway,  when,  lightly  stoop- 
in  ,  I  catch  it  in  my  right  hand  and  continue  my  evolu- 
tions m  rapid  time  till  I  eventuates  under  'Op's  lee. 

"It  was  a  small  morocccr-bound  pocket-book,  full  of 
indelible  pencil-writin'-in  French,  for  I  could  plainly 
discern  the  doodeladays,  which  is  about  as  far  as  my 
education  runs. 

"  'Op  fists  it  open  and  peruses.  'E'd  known  an  'arf- 
caste  Frenchwoman  pretty  intricate  l«.fore  he  was  mar- 
ned;  when  he  was  trained  man  in  a  stinkin'  gunlwat 
up  the  Saigon  River.  He  understood  a  lot  o'  French 
-domestic  brands  chiefly-the  kind  that  isn't  in  print. 
'Pye,'  he  says  to  me,  'you're  a  tattician  o'  no  mean 
value.  I  am  a  trifle  shady  about  the  precise  bearin'  an' 
import'  o'  this  beggar's  private  log  here,'  'e  savs,  'but 
Its  evidently  a  case  for  the  owner.  You'll  'are  your 
share  o'  the  credit,'  'e  says. 
"'Nay.  nay,  Pauline,'  I  says.    'You  don't  catch 
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Emanuel  Pyccroft  mineilroppin'  under  any  post- 
captaiii's  bows,"  I  says,  'in  search  of  honour,'  I  says. 
'  I've  been  there  oft.' 

'"Well,  if  you  must,  you  must,'  'c  says,  takin'  mc 
up  quick.     'But  I'll  speak  a  good  word  for  you,  Tye.' 

'"You'll  shut  your  mouth,  'Op,'  I  .says,  'or  you  an' 
mc'll  part  brass-rags.  The  owner  has  his  duties,  an' 
I  have  mine.  We  will  keep  station,'  I  says,  'nor  seek 
to  deviate.' 

'"Deviate  to  Mazes!'  says  'Op.  'I'm  goin'  to 
deviate  to  the  owner's  comfortable  cabin  direct.'  So 
he  deviated." 

Mr.  Pyccroft  leaned  forward  and  dealt  the  Marine 
a  large  pattern  Navy  kick.  "Ere,  Gla.ss!  You  was 
sentry  when  'Op  went  to  the  old  man — the  first  time, 
with  Antonio's  washin'-book.  Tell  us  what  transpired. 
You're  sober.    You  don't  know  how  solx'r  you  arel' 

The  Marine  cautiously  raised  his  head  a  few  inches. 
As  Mr.  Pyccroft  said,  he  was  solwr— after  some 
R.M.L.I.  fashion  of  his  own  devising.  '"Op  bounds 
in  like  a  startled  anteloper,  carryin'  'is  signal-slate  at 
the  ready.  The  old  man  was  settin'  down  to  'is 
Ixjuntiful  platter— not  like  you  an'  mc,  without  anythin' 
more  in  sight  for  an  'ole  night  an'  'arf  a  day.    Talkin' 

about  food ' 

"No!  No!  No!"  cried  Pyecroft,  kicking  again. 
"What  about  'Op'/"  I  thought  the  Marine's  ribs 
would  have  snap|)ed,  but  he  merely  hiccuiwd. 

"Oh,  'im!  'E  'ad  it  written  all  down  on  'is  little 
slate— I  think— an'  'e  shoves  it  under  the  old  man's 
nose.  'Shut  the  door,'  says  'Op.  'For  'Eavin's  sake 
shut  the  cabin  door!'  Then  the  old  man  must  ha' 
said  somethin'  'bout  irons.    '  I'll  put  '§m  on,  Sir,  in 
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your  very  presence/  says  'Op,  'only  'ear  my  prayer,' 
or-words  to  that -feet.  .  .  .  It  wa.,  jus' the  same 
with  me  when  I  called  our  Sergeant  a  bladder-bellied, 
lard-eaded,  perspirin'  pension-cheater.  They  on'y 
put  on  the  charge-sheet  'worrls  to  that  effect.'  Spoiled 
the  'ole  'feet." 

*"Opl  'Op!  'Opl  What  about  'Op?"  thundere<l 
Pyecroft. 

"•Op?  Oh,  shame  thing.  Words  t'  that  'feet 
Doer  shut.  Nushin'  more  transphired  till  'Op  comes 
out-nose  exshtreme  angle  plungin'  fire  or-or  words 
that  effect.  Proud's  parrot.  'Oh,  you  p^u'  old 
parrot,'  I  says." 

Mr.  Glass  seemed  to  slumber  again. 
_  "Lord I  How  a  little  moisture  disintegrates,  don't 
It?  When  we  had  ship's  theatricals  off  Vigo,  Glass 
ere  played  Dick  Deadeye  to  the  moral,  though  of 
course  the  lower  deck  wasn't  pleased  to  see  a  leather- 
neck mterpretin'  a  strictly  maritime  part,  as  you 
might  say.  It's  only  his  repartees,  which  'e  can't 
contam,  that  conquers  him.  Shall  I  resume  mv 
narrative?" 

Another  drink  was  brought  on  this  hint,  and  Mr 
Pyecroft  resumed. 

"The  essence  o'  strategy  bein'  forethought,  the 
essence  o'  tatties  is  surprise.  Pcr'aps  you  didn't 
know  that?  My  forethought  'avin'  secured  the 
mitial  advantage  in  attack,  it  remained  for  the  old 
man  to  ladle  out  the  .surprise-packets.  'Eavensi 
What  surprisesi  That  night  he  dines  with  the  ward- 
room, bem'  of  the  kind-I've  told  you  as  we  were  a 
appy  ship?-that  likes  it,  and  the  wardroom  liked  it 
too.    This  ain't  common  in  the  service.    They  had 
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up  the  new  Madeira — awful  undisciplined  stuff  which 
gives  you  a  cordite  mouth  next  morning.  They  told 
the  mess-men  to  navigate  towards  the  extreme  an' 
remote  'orizon,  an'  they  abrogated  the  sentry  about 
fifteen  paces  out  of  earshot.  Then  they  had  in  the 
Gunner  the  Bo'sun,  an'  the  Carpenter,  an'  stood 
them  large  round  drinks.  It  all  come  out  later — 
wardroom  joints  bein'  lower-deck  hash,  as  the  sayin'  is 
— that  our  Numl)er  One  stuck  to  it  that  'e  couldn't 
trust  the  ship  for  the  job.  The  old  man  swore  'e 
could,  'avin'  commanded  'cr  over  two  years.  He  was 
right.  There  wasn't  a  ship,  I  don't  care  in  what 
fleet,  could  come  near  the  Archimandritca  when  we 
give  our  mind  to  a  thing.  We  held  the  cruiser  big- 
gun  records,  the  sailing-cutter  (fancy-rig)  championship, 
an'  the  challenge-cup  row  round  the  fleet.  We  'ad 
the  best  nigger-minstrels,  the  be.st  football  an'  cricket 
teams,  an'  the  best  sq  lee-jee  band  of  anything  that 
ever  pushed  in  front  of  a  brace  o'  screws.  An'  yet 
our  Number  One  mistrusted  us!  'E  said  we'd  be 
a  floatin'  hell  in  a  week,  an'  it  'ud  take  the  rest  o'  the 
commission  to  stop  our  way.  They  was  arguin'  it 
in  the  wardroom  when  the  bridge  reports  a  light  three 
points  off  the  port  bow.  We  overtakes  her,  switches 
on  our  search-light,  an'  she  discloses  herself  as  a 
collier  o'  no  mean  reputation,  makin'  about  seven 
knots  on  'er  lawful  occasions — to  the  Cape  most  like. 

"Then  the  owner — so  we  'eard  in  good  time — 
broke  the  boom,  springin'  all  mines  together  at  close 
interval. 

'"Look  'ere,  my  jokers,'  'e  says  (I'm  givin'  the 
grist  of  'is  arguments,  remember),  'Number  One 
says  we  can't  enlighten  this  cuttcr-cuddlin'  Gaulish 
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lootenant  on  the  manners  an'  customs  o'  the  Navy 
without  makin'  the  ship  a  market-garden.    Tliere's 
a  lot  in  that,'  'e  says,  'specially  if  we  kept  it  up  lavish, 
till  we  reached  Ascension.     But,'  'e  says,  'the  appear- 
ance  o'  this  strange  sail  has  put  a  totallv  new  aspect  on 
the  game.     We  can  run  to  just  one  .lay's  amusement 
for  our  friend,  or  else  what's  the  goo<l  o'  discipline? 
An'  then  we  can  turn  'im  over  to  our  presumably  short- 
anded  fellow-subject  in  the  small-coal  line  out  yonder. 
He'll  be  please<l,'  says  the  old  man,  'an'  .so  will  Antonio 
M'rover,'  he  says  to  Number  One,  'I'll  lay  you  u 
dozen  o'  liquorice  an'  ink'— it  must  ha'  k-en  that  new 
tawny  port-' that  I've  got  a  ship  I  can  trust-for  one 
day,'  'e  says,     'merefore,'  he  says,  'will  you  have 
the  extreme  goodness  to  reduce  sjieed  as  re.(uisite  for 
keepin'   a   proper   distance   l)eliin<l    this   jjrovidential 
tramp  till  further  orders?'    Now,  that's  what  I  call 
tatties. 

"The  other  manoeuvres  developed  next  day,  strictly 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  as  laid  down  in  the  ward- 
room, where  they  sat  long  an'  .steady.  'Op  whispers 
to  me  that  Antonio  was  a  Number  One  spy  when  'e 
was  in  commission,  and  a  French  lootenant  when  'e 
was  paid  off,  so  I  navigate.l  at  three  'un.lred  and 
nmety  six  revolutions  to  the  galley,  never  'avin'  kicked 
a  lootenant  up  to  date.  I  may  as  well  say  that  I  did 
not  maneeuvre  against  'im  as  a  Frenchman,  because  I 
like  Frenchmen,  but  stric'ly  on  'is  rank  an'  ratin' 
m  'is  own  navy.  I  inquire.1  after  'is  health  from 
Retallick. 

'"Don't  ask  me,'  'e  says,  sneerin'  be'ind  his  silve- 
spectacles.  "E's  promoted  to  be  captain's  second 
supernumerary  .servant,  to  be  dres.sed  and  addressed 
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as  such.  If  'e  does  'is  clooties  same  as  he  skinned  the 
spuds,  /  ttin't  for  changin'  with  the  old  man.' 

"  In  the  balmy  dawnin'  it  was  given  out,  all  among 
the  'olystones,  by  our  sub-lootenant,  who  was  a  three- 
way-discharge  devil,  that  all  orders  after  eight  bells 
was  to  be  e.\ecuted  in  inverse  ration  to  the  tube  o'  the 
velocity.  '  The  reg'lar  routine,'  he  says, '  was  arrogated 
for  reasons  o'  state  an'  policy,  an'  any  flat-foot  who 
presumed  to  e.\hibit  surprise,  annoyance,  or  amuse- 
ment, would  be  slightly  but  firmly  reproached.'  Then 
the  Gunner  mops  up  a  heathenish  large  detail  for 
some  hanky-panky  in  the  magazines,  an'  led  'em  off 
along  with  our  Gunnery  Jack,  which  is  to  say,  our 
Gunnery  Lootenant. 

"That  put  us  on  the  tiua  voce — particularly  when 
we  understood  how  the  owner  was  navigatin'  abroad 
in  his  sword-belt  trustin'  us  like  brothers.  We  shifts 
into  the  dress  o'  the  day,  an'  we  musters  on'  we  prays 
ong  reggle,  an'  we  carries  on  anticipatory  to  bafiSin' 
Antonio. 

"  Then  our  Sergeant  of  Marines  come  to  me  wringin' 
his  'ands  an'  weepin'.  'E'd  been  talkin'  to  the  sub- 
lootenant,  an'  it  looked  like  a.s  if  his  upper-works  were 
collapsin'. 

"'I  want  a  guarantee,'  'e  says,  wringin'  'is  'amis 
like  this.  '7  'aven't  'ud  sunstroke  slave-dhowin'  in 
Tajurra'  Bay,  an'  been  compc'led  to  live  on  quinine 
an'  chlotu<lyne  ever  since.  /  don't  get  the  horrors  off 
glasses  o'  brown  sherry.' 

'"\Vhat  'ave  you  got  now?'  I  .says. 

"'/  ain't  an  officer,'  'e  says.  'My  sword  won't 
be  handed  back  to  me  at  the  end  o'  the  court-martial 
on  account  o'  my  little  weaknesses,  an'  no  stain  on  my 
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character.  I'm  only  a  jx.n.  Ix.ggar  of  a  Red  Marine 
with  eighteen  years'  service,  an'  why  for,'  says  he, 
wnngin'  'is  hands  hke  tin's  all  the  time,  'must  I  chuck 
away  my  pension,  sulvlootenunt  or  no  suWootenant  ? 
Look  at  'em,'  he  says,  'only  l,»,k  at  'em.  Marines 
fttllin'  in  for  smull-ann  drill!' 

"The  leathernecks  was  luyin'  aft  at  the  double,  an' 
a  more  insanitary  .set  of  accidents  I  never  wish  to 
behold.  Most  of  'em  was  in  their  shirts.  They  ha<l 
their  trous»-rs  on,  of  course— rolled  up  neariy  to  the 
knee,  but  what  I  mean  is  Mu  over  shirts.  Three  or 
four  'ad  our  caps,  an'  them  that  had  drawn  helmets 
wore  their  chin-straps  like  I'ortu«ee  earrings.  Oh, 
J'ts;  an'  three  of  'em  'ad  only  one  Ixmt!  I  knew  what 
OUT  bafflin'  tatties  wius  goin'  to  be,  but  even  I  was 
mildly  surprised  when  this  gay  fantasia  of  Brazee 
drummers  halted  under  the  poop,  liecau.sc  of  an  'ammick 
in  charge  of  our  Navigator,  an'  a  small  but  'ighly 
efficient  landin'-party. 

""Ard  astern  both  screws  I'  .says  the  Navigator. 
'Room  for  the  captain'.s  'ammick I'  The  captain's 
servant— Cockburn  'is  name  wa.s— had  one  end,  an' 
our  newly  promoted  Antonio,  in  a  blue  slop  rig,  'ad 
the  other.  They  slung  it  from  the  muzzle  of  the  port 
poop  quick-firer  thort-sliips  to  a  stanchion.  Then 
the  old  man  flickered  up,  smokin'  a  cigarette,  an' 
brought  'is  stern  to  an  anchor  slow  an'  oriental. 

'"What  a  blessin'  it  is,  Mr.  Ducane,'  'e  says  to  our 
sub-lootenant,  'to  Ix'  out  o'  sight  o'  the  'ole  pack  o' 
blighted  admirals!  What's  an  admiral  after  all?' 
'e  says.  'Why,  'c's  only  a  post-<>aptaiii  with  the  pio, 
Mr.  Ducane.  The  drill  will  now  proceed.  What  Ol 
Antonio,  deacendtz  un'  get  me  a,  split.' 
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"^Vhcn  Antonio  came  Imck  witli  tin-  wliisky-nn'- 
soda,  hp  was  tolil  off  to  swin)»  the  'nininick  in  slow 
time,  an'  that  massacritin'  ■iinall-arni  party  went  on 
with  their  oratorio.  The  Serjeant  had  \>evn  kindly 
exrasfd  from  partiripatin',  an'  lii-  wa.s  jiimpin'  round 
on  tho  [M)op-ladd<'r,  strt'trhin'  'is  loatliiT  neck  to  ace 
the  disffii.stin'  exhibition  an'  cluckin'  hke  a  a»li-lio!.st. 
A  lot  of  n»  went  on  the  fore  an'  aft  hridne  an'  watche<l 
'cm  like  'Listen  to  the  Band  in  the  Park.'  All  these 
evohition.s,  I  may  tt.s  well  tell  yon,  are  hij,'hly  unusual 
in  the  Navy.  After  ten  minutes  o'  muckin'  alxiut, 
Glass  'ere — |)ity  'e's  .so  dnmk! — says  that  'e'<l  had 
enough  exercise  for  'is  simple  needs  an'  he  wants  to  go 
'ome.  Mr.  Ducane  catches  him  a  sanakatowzer  of  a 
smite  over  the  'ead  with  the  flat  of  his  sword.  Down 
comes  Glass's  rifle  with  language  to  correspond,  and 
he  fiddles  with  the  bolt.  Up  jumps  Maclean — 'oo  was 
a  Gosport  'ighlander — an'  lands  on  (Jlass's  neck, 
thus  bringin'  him  to  the  deck,  fully  extended. 

"The  old  man  makes  a  great  show  o'  wakin'  up 
from  sweet  slumbers.  'Mistah  Diicanc,'  he  says, 
'what  is  this  painful  interregnum?'  or  words  to  that 
effect.  Ducane  takes  one  step  to  the  front,  an'  salutes : 
'Only  'nother  ca.se  of  attempte<l  iLssassination,  Sir,' 
he  says. 

"'Is  that  all?'  .says  the  old  man,  while  Maclean  sits 
on  Glass's  collar  button.  'Take  him  away,'  'e  says, 
'he  knows  the  penalty.'" 

"Ahl  T  .suppose  that  is  the  'invincible  morgue 
Britannic  in  the  presence  of  brutally  provoked  mu- 
tiny,'" I  muttered,  as  I  turned  over  the  pages  of  iM. 
de'c. 

"So,   Glass,  'e   was   led   off  kickin'  an'  squealin'. 
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an'  hove  ckjwn  the  liulder  into  'is  SvrKeant's  volupahus 
BTOis.  'E  run  Glass  forward,  un'  was  all  for  putln 
'im  in  irons  as  a  maniar. 

'"You  refill  J  ,;'r  waterjacket  anil  «x)l  off!'  says 
Glaaa,  sittin'  down  latlier  winded.  'The  trouble  with 
you  is  you  haven't  any  iniaginalimi.' 

'"Haven't  [ »  I've  got  the  nMnnants  of  a  little  poor 
authority  thoUKh,'  'e  says,  IcK.kin"  pretty  vicious. 

'"You  'ave?'  says  (;ia.ss.  'Then  for  pity's  sake 
'ave  some  pr»|KT  feelin'  t.x>.  I'l,,  goin'  to  be  shot  this 
evcnin'.     You'll  take  charge  o'  the  firin'-party.' 

"Somc'ow  or  other,  that  made  the  Sergeant  froth 
at  the  mouth.  'E  'ad  no  more  play  to  his  intellects 
than  a  spit-kid.  'E  just  took  everything  as  it  mme. 
Well,  that  was  about  all,  I  think.  .  .  .  Unless 
you'd  care  to  have  me  resume  my  nurnitive." 

We  resumed  on  the  old  terms,  but  with  rather  less 
hot  water.  The  marine  on  the  floor  breathed  evenly, 
and  Mr.  I'yecroft  nodded. 

"I  may  have  omitted  to  inform  you  that  our  Number 
One  took  a  general  row  round  the  situation  while  the 
small-arm  party  was  at  work,  an'  o'  course  he  supplied 
the  outlines;  but  the  details  we  coloure<l  in  by  ourselves. 
These  were  our  tatties  to  baffle  Antonio.  It  occurs  to 
the  Carpenter  to  'ave  the  steam-cutter  down  foi  repairs. 
'E  gets  'is  cheero-party  togetlier,  an'  down  she  comes. 
You've  never  .seen  a  steam-cutter  let  down  on  the 
deck,  'ave  you  ?  It's  not  usual,  an'  she  takes  a  lot  o' 
humourin'.  'I1uis  we  'ave  the  starlM)ard  side  completely 
bloc'ked  an'  the  (;cneral  traffic'  trickiiii'  nver'ead  along 
the  lore-an'-aft  iTidge.  Then  Chips  gets  into  her  un' 
begins  bahn'  out  a  mess  o'  small  reckonin's  on  the 
deck.     Simultaneous   there   i-.nuu    up    three   u'    those 
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dirty  engine-room  objects  which  we  call  'tiffies,'  an'  a 
stoker  or  two  with  orders  to  repair  her  steamin'- 
gadgets.  They  get  into  her  an'  bale  out  another 
young  Christmas-treeful  of  small  reckonin's— brass 
mostly.  Simultaneous  it  hits  the  Pusser  that  'e'd 
better  serve  out  mess  pork  for  the  poor  matlow.  These 
things  half  shifted  RetalUck,  our  chief  cook,  off  'is 
bed-plate.  Yes,  you  might  say  they  broke  'im  wide 
open.     'E  wasn't  at  all  used  to  'em. 

"Number  One  tells  off  five  or  six  prime,  able- 
bodied  seamen-gunners  to  the  pork  barrels.  You 
never  see  pork  fisted  out  of  its  receptacle,  'ave  you? 
Simultaneous,  it  hits  the  Gunner  that  now's  the  day  an' 
row's  the  hour  for  a  non-continuous  class  in  Maxim 
instruction.  So  they  all  give  way  together,  and  the 
general  effect  was  nan  plus  ultra.  There  was  the 
cutter's  innards  spread  out  like  a  Fratton  pawn- 
broker's shop;  there  was  the  'tifiies'  hammerin'  in  the 
stem  of  'er,  an'  thetj  ain't  antiseptic;  there  was  the 
Maxim  class  in  light  skirmishin'  order  among  the 
pork,  an'  forranl  the  blacksmith  had  'is  forge  in  full 
blast,  makin'  'orse-shoes,  I  suppose.  Well,  that 
accounts  for  the  starboanl  side.  The  on'y  warrant 
officer  'oo  hadn't  a  look  in  so  far  was  the  Bosun.  So  'e 
stated,  all  out  of  'is  own  'ead,  that  Chips's  reserve 
o'  wood  an'  timlier,  which  Chips  'ad  stole  at  our  last 
refit,  needed  restowin'.  It  was  on  the  port  booms— a 
yoimg  an'  healthy  forest  of  it,  for  Charley  Peace  wasn't 
to  be  named  'longside  o'  Chips  for  burglary. 

•"All  right,'  says  our  Number  One.  'You  can 
'ave  the  whole  port  watch  if  you  like.  Hell's  Hell,' 
'e  says,  'an  when  there  study  to  improve.' 

"Jarvis   was  our  Bosun's   name.     He  hunted   up 
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the  'olc  of  the  port  watch  by  hand,  as  you  might  say, 
callin'  'em  by  name  loud  an'  lovin',  which  is  not  pre- 
cisely Navy  makce-pigeon.  They  'ad  that  timber-loft 
off  the  booms,  an'  they  dragged  it  up  and  down  like 
so  many  sweatin'  little  beavers.  But  Jan'is  was 
jealous  o'  Chips  an'  went  round  the  starboard  side  to 
envy  at  him. 

""Tain't  enough,'  'e  says,  when  he  had  climbed 
back.  'Chips  'as  got  his  bazaar  lookin'  like  a  coal- 
hulk  in  a  cyclone.  We  must  adop'  more  drastic 
measures.'  Off  'e  goes  to  Number  One  and  com- 
municates with  'im.  Number  One  got  the  old  man's 
leave,  oii  vccount  of  our  goin'  so  slow  (we  were  keepin' 
be'ind  the  tramp),  to  fit  the  ship  with  a  full  set  of 
patent  supernumerary  sails.  Four  trysails— yes,  you 
might  call  'em  trysails — was  our  Admiralty  allowance 
in  the  un'eard  of  event  of  a  cruiser  breakin'  down,  but 
we  had  our  awnin's  as  well.  They  was  all  extricated 
from  the  various  flats  an'  'oles  where  they  was  stored, 
an'  at  the  end  o'  two  hours'  hard  work  Number  One  'e 
made  out  eleven  sails  o'  different  sorts  and  sizes.  I 
don't  know  what  exact  nature  of  sail  you'-d  call  'em — 
pyjama-stun'sles  with  a  touch  of  Sarah's  shimmy, 
per'aps — but  the  riggin'  of  'era  an'  all  the  supernumerary 
details,  as  you  might  say,  bein'  carried  on  Ihrough  an' 
over  an'  between  the  cutter  an'  the  forge  an'  the  pork 
an'  cleanin'  guns,  an'  the  Maxim  class  an'  the  Bosun's 
calaboose  atid  the  paintwork,  was  sublime.  There's 
no  other  word  for  it.     Sub-limel 

"The  old  man  keeps  swimmin'  up  an'  down  through 
it  all  with  the  faithful  Antonio  at  'is  side,  fetchm'  him 
numerous  splits.  'E  had  eight  that  momin',  an' 
when  Antonio  was  detached  to  get  'is  spy-glass,  or  hb 
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gloves,  or  his  lily-white  'andlierchicf,  the  old  ■  man 
man  would  waste  'em  <lown  a  ventilator.  Antonio 
must  ha'  learned  a  lot  about  our  Navy  thirst." 

"He  did." 

"Ahl  Would  you  kindly  mind  tumin'  to  the 
precise  page  indicated  an'  givin'  me  a  rfsumi  of  'is 
tatties?"  said  Mr.  I'yecroft,  drinking  deeply.  "I'd 
like  to  know  'ow  it  looked  from  'is  side  o'  the  deck." 

"How  will  this  do?"  I  said.  "'Once  clear  of  the 
land,  like  Voltaire's  Ilahakkuk "' 

"  One  o'  their  new  commerce-destroyers,  I  suppose," 
Mr.  Pyecroft  interjected. 

"' — each  man  seemed  veritably  capable  of  all — to  do 
according  to  his  will.  Tlie  boats,  dismantled  and 
forlorn,  are  lowered  upon  the  planking.  One  cries 
"Aid  me!"  flourishing  at  the  same  time  the  weapons  of 
his  business.  A  dozen  launch  themselves  upon  him 
in  the  orgasm  of  zeal  misdirected.  He  beats  them 
off  with  the  howlings  of  dogs.  He  has  lost  a  hammer. 
This  ferocious  outcry  signifies  thai  only.  Eight  men 
seek  the  utensil,  colliding  on  the  way  vxith  some  many 
others  which,  seated  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  tear  up 
and  scatter  upon  the  planking  the  ironwork  which 
impedes  their  brutal  efforts.  Elsewhere,  one  detaches 
from  on  high  wood,  canvas,  iron  bolts,  coal-dust — what 
do  I  know  f" 

"That's  where  'e's  comin'   the  bloomin' 
'E  knows  a  lot,  reely." 

"'They  descend  thundering  upon  the  planking,  and 
the  spectacle  cannot  reproduce  itself.  In  my  capaciti/  of 
valet  to  the  captain,  whom  I  have  well  and  beautifully 
plied  with  drink  since  the  rising  of  the  sun  {behold  ma 
also,  Oanymede!)  I  pass  throughout  observing,  it  may 
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be  «o/  a  liUU:  They  a.sk  orders.  There  i,  none  to 
give  them.  One  sib,  upon  the  edge  of  the  vessel  and 
chants  interminably  the  luyubrious  "Route  Britannia" 
— to  endure  how  longf" 

"That  was  me!  On'y  'twus  'A  Life  on  the  Ocean 
Wave  -which  I  hate  more  than  any  stinkin'  tune 
1  know,  havin'  dragged  too  many  nasty  h'ttle  guns  to  it. 
Yes  Number  One  told  me  off  to  that  for  ten  minutes; 
an  I  ain't  musical,  you  might  say." 

"•Then  come  marines,  half-dressed,  seeking  vainly 
through  thv,  "tohu-bohu"'  (that's  one  of  his  names  for 
the  Archimandrite,  Mr.  Pyecroft),  'jor  a  place  whence 
they  shaU  not  be  dislodged.  The  captain,  heavy  with 
drink,  rolls  himself  from  his  Hammock.  He  would 
have  Am  people  fire  the  Maxims.  They  demand  which 
Maxim.  That  to  him  is  equal.  The  breech-lock 
indispensable  is  not  there.  They  demand  U  of  one 
who  opens  a  barrel  of  pork,  for  this  Navy  feeds  at  all 
hours.  He  refers  them  to  the  cook,  yesterday  mv 
master '"  "      " 

"Yes,  an'  Retallick  nearly  had  a  fit.  What  a 
truthful  an'  observin'  little  Antonio  we  'avel" 

"•It  is  discovered  in  the  hatids  of  a  boy  who  says, 
and  they  do  not  rebuke  him,  tliat  he  has  found  U  by 
hoard.'  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  translated  quite  cor- 
rectly, Mr.  Pyecroft,  but  I've  done  my  best." 

"Why,  it's  beautiful-you  ought  to  be  a  Frenchman 
—you  ought.  You  don't  want  anything  o'toc.  You've 
got  it  all  there." 

"Yes,  but  I  like  your  side  of  it.  For  instance. 
Here's  a  little  thing  I  can't  quite  see  the  end  of.  Listen ! 
'Of  the  domain  which  Britannia  rules  by  sufferance,  my 
grosf  captain  knew  nothing,  and  his   Navigatoi;   if 
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pussUde,  leas.  From  the  bestial  recriminations  and 
tlw  iiuktemiinate  chaos  of  the  grand  deck,  I  ascended — 
always  wilh  a  whisky-attd-soda  in  my  hands — to  a 
scene  indy  grotesque.  Behold  my  captain  in  plain  sea, 
at  issue  with  his  Navigator!  A  crisis  of  nerves  due 
to  the  enornunts  quantity  oj  alcohol  which  he  had  swal- 
lowed up  to  tlien,  has  filed  jar  him  the  ocean  with 
dangers,  imaginary  and  fantastic.  Incapable  of  judg- 
ment, menaced  by  the  phantasms  of  his  brain  inflamed, 
he  envisages  islands  perhaps  of  the  Ilesperidcs  beneath 
his  keel — vigia.i  •nnumcrable.'  I  don't  know  what  a 
vigia  is,  Mr.  Pyecroft.  'He  creates  shoals  sad  and 
far^eaching  of  the  mid- Atlantic!'  What  was  that, 
now?" 

"Oh,  I  see!  That  come  after  dinner,  when  our 
Navigator  threw  'is  cap  down  an'  danced  on  it.  Danby 
was  quartermaster.  They  'ad  a  tea-party  on  the 
bridge.  It  was  the  old  man's  contribution.  Does  he 
say  anything  about  the  leadsmen?" 

"Is  this  it?  'Overborne  by  his  superior's  causeless 
suxpicion,  the  Navigator  took  off  the  badges  of  hit 
rank  and  cast  them  at  the  feet  of  my  captain  and  sobbed. 
A  disgusting  and  maudlin  reconciliation  followed. 
The  argument  renewed  itself,  each  grasping  the  wheel, 
crapulous'  (that  means  drunli,  I  think,  Mr.  Pyecroft), 
'shmding.  It  appeared  that  my  captain  would  chenaler' 
(I  don't  know  what  that  means,  Mr.  Pyecroft)  'to  the 
Cape.  At  the  end,  he  placed  a  sailor  with  the  sound' 
(that's  the  lead,  I  think)  'in  his  hand,  garnished  with 
suet.'    Was  it  garnished  with  suet'" 

"He  put  two  leadsmen  in  the  chains,  o'  coursel 
He  didn't  know  that  there  mightn't  be  shoals  there,  'e 
said.    Morgan  went  an'  armed  his  lead,  to  enter  into 
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the  spirit  o'  the  thing.  They  'eaved  it  for  twtnty 
minute?,  but  there  wasn't  any  suet— only  tallow,  o' 
course." 

"'Oamished  with  miet  at  two  thousand  metres  oj 
■profundity.  Decidedly  the  Britannic  Navy  is  well 
guarded:  Well,  that's  all  right,  Mr.  Pyecroft.  Woiihl 
you  mind  telling  me  anything  else  of  interest  that 
happened?" 

"There  was  a  good  deal,  one  way  an'  another.  I'd 
like  to  know  what  this  Antonio  thought  of  our  sails." 
"He  merely  says  that  'the  engines  having  broken 
dmim,  an  officer  extemporised  a  mournful  and  useless 
parody  of  sails.'  Oh,  yes!  he  says  that  some  of  them 
looked  like  'bonnets  in  a  needlecase,'  1  think." 

"Bonnets  in  a  needlecase  I  They  were  stun'sles. 
That  shows  the  beggar's  no  sailor.  That  trick  was 
really  the  one  thing  we  did.  Pho!  I  thought  he  was  a 
aailorman,  an'  'e  hasn't  sense  enough  to  see  what 
extemporisin'  eleven  good  an'  drawin'  sails  out  o' 
four  trys'les  an'  a  few  awnin's  means.  'E  must  have 
been  drunk!" 

"Never  mind,  Mr.  Pyecroft.  I  want  to  hear  about 
your  target-practice,  and  the  execution." 

"Oh!  We  had  a  special  target-practice  that  after- 
noon all  for  Antonio.  As  I  told  my  crew— me  bein' 
captain  of  the  port-bow  quick-firer,  though  I'm  a 
torpedo  man  now — it  just  showed  how  you  can  work 
your  gun  under  any  discomforts.  A  shell— twenty 
six-inch  shells — burstin'  inboard  couldn't  'ave  begun 
to  make  the  varicose  collection  o'  tit-bits  which  we  had 
spilled  on  our  deck.  It  was  a  lather--a  rich,  creamy 
lather! 
"We    took   it   very   easy— that   gun-practice.    We 
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did  it  in  a  complimentary  'Jenny-'ave-another-cup-o' 
tea'  style,  an'  the  crew  was  strictly  ordered  not  to 
rupture  'emselves  with  unnecessary  exertion.  This 
isn't  our  custom  in  the  Navy  when  we're  in  jmris 
naturalibua,  as  you  might  say.  But  we  wasn't  so  then. 
We  was  impromptu.  An'  Antonio  was  busy  fetchin' 
splits  for  the  old  man,  and  the  old  man  was  wastin' 
'em  down  the  ventilators.  There  must  'ave  been  four 
inches  in  the  bilges,  I  should  think — wardroom  whisky- 
an'-soda. 

"Then  I  thought  I  might  as  well  bear  a  hand  as 
look  pretty.  So  I  let  my  bundoop  go  at  fifteen  'undred 
— sightin'  very  particular.  There  was  a  sort  of  'appy 
little  belch  like — no  more,  I  give  you  my  word— an' 
the  shell  trundled  out  maybe  fifty  feet  an'  dropped  into 
the  deep  Atlantic. 

'"Grovemment  powder.  Sir!'  sings  out  our  Gunnery 
Jack  to  the  bridge,  laughin'  horrid  sarcastic;  an'  then, 
of  course,  we  all  laughs,  which  we  are  not  encouraged 
to  do  in  puris  naturalibus.  Then,  of  course,  I  saw 
what  our  Gunnery  Jack  'ad  been  after  with  hb  sub- 
cutaneous details  in  the  magazines  all  the  momin' 
watch.  He  had  redooced  the  charges  to  a  minimum,  as 
you  might  say.  But  it  made  me  feel  a  trifle  faint  an' 
sickish  notwithstandin',  this  spit-in-the-eye  business. 
Every  time  such  transpired,  our  Gunnery  Lootenant 
would  say  somethin'  sarcastic  about  Government  stores, 
an'  the  old  man  fair  howled.  'Op  was  on  the  bridge 
with  'im,  an'  'e  told  me — 'cause  'e's  a  free-knowledge- 
ist  an'  reads  character — that  Antonio's  face  wjts 
sweatin'  with  pure  joy.  'Op  wanted  to  kick  him. 
Does  Antonio  .say  anything  about  that?" 

"Not  about  the  kicking,  but  he  is  great  on  the 
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gun-practice,  Mr.  Pyecroft.  He  Ims  put  all  the 
results  into  a  sort  of  appendix— a  table  of  shots.  He 
says  that  the  figures  will  speak  more  eloquently  than 
words." 

"What?  Nothin'  almut  the  way  the  crews  flinched 
an'  hopped  ?  Nothin'  about  the  little  shells  rumblin' 
out  o'  the  guns  so  casual  ?" 

"There  are  a  few  pages  of  notes,  but  they  only  bear 
out  what  you  say.  He  says  that  these  things  always 
happen  as  soon  as  one  of  our  ships  is  out  of  sight  of 
land.  Oh,  yes!  I've  forgotten.  He  says,  'From  the 
conversation  of  mij  captain  with  his  inferiors  I  gathered 
that  no  small  proportion  of  the  expense  of  these  nominally 
efficient  cartridges  finds  itself  in  his  pockets.  So  much, 
indeed,  was  signified  hij  an  officer  on  the  deck  below, 
who  cried  in  a  high  voice:  "I  hope,  Sir,  you  are 
making  something  out  of  it.  It  is  rather  monotmous." 
This  insult,  so  flagrant,  albeit  wellmerited,  was  received 
with  a  smile  of  drunken  bonhommy' — that's  cheerfulness, 
Mr.  Pyecroft.    Your  glass  is  empty." 

"Resumin'  afresh,"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft,  after  a  well- 
watered  interval,  "I  may  as  well  say  that  the  target- 
practice  occupied  us  two  hours,  and  then  we  had  to 
dig  out  after  the  tramp.  Then  we  half  an'  three- 
quarters  cleaned  up  the  decks  an'  mucked  about  as 
requisite,  haulin'  down  the  patent  awnin'  stun'slcs 
which  Number  One  'ad  made.  The  old  man  was  a 
shade  doubtful  of  his  course,  'cause  I  'card  him  say  to 
Number  One,  'You  were  right.  A  week  o'  this 
would  turn  the  ship  into  a  Hayti  bean-feast.  But,' 
he  says  pathetic,  'haven't  they  backed  the  band 
noble?' 
"'Oh!  it's  a  picnic  for  them,'  says  Number  One. 
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'  But  when  do  we  get  rid  o'  this  whisky-pcddlin'  blighter 
o'  yours,  Sir?' 

"'That's  a  cheerful  way  to  speak  of  a  Fireount,' 
says  the  old  man.  "K's  the  bluest  blood  o'  France 
when  he's  at  home.' 

"'Which  is  the  precise  lanclfall  I  wish  'im  to  make,' 
says  Number  One.  '  It'll  take  all  'unds  and  the  Captain 
of  the  Head  to  clean  up  after  'im.' 

"'They  won't  grudge  it,'  says  the  old  man.  'Just 
as  soon  as  it's  dusk  we'll  overhaul  our  tramp  friend  an' 
waft  him  over.' 

"Then  a  sno — midshipman — Moorshed  was  'is 
name — come  up  an'  says  somethin'  in  a  low  voice.  It 
fetches  the  old  man. 

"'You'll  oblige  me,'  'e  says,  'by  takin'  the  wardroom 
poultry  for  thai.  I've  car-marked  every  fowl  we've 
shipped  at  Madeira,  so  there  can't  be  any  possible 
mistake.  M'rover,'  'e  says,  'tell  'em  if  they  spill  one 
drop  of  blood  on  the  deck,'  he  says,  'they'll  not  be 
extenuated,  but  hung.' 

"Mr.  Moorshed  goes  forward,  lookin'  unusual 
'appy,  even  for  him.  The  Marines  was  cnjoyin'  a 
committee-meetin'  in  their  own  flat. 

"After  that,  it  fell  dark,  wi'li  just  a  little  streaky, 
oily  light  on  the  sea — an'  anythin'  more  chronic  than 
the  Archimandrite  I'd  trouble  you  to  behold.  She 
looked  like  a  fancy  bazaar  and  a  auction-room — yes, 
she  almopt  looked  like  a  passenger-steamer.  We'd 
picked  up  our  tramp,  an'  was  about  four  mile  be'ind 
'er.  I  noticed  the  wardroom  as  a  class,  you  might  say, 
was  manoeuvrin'  en  masse,  an'  then  come  the  order  to 
cockbill  the  yards.  We  hadn't  any  yards  except  a 
couple  o'  signallin'  sticks,  but  we  cock-billed  'em.    I 
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hadn't  seen  that  sight,  not  since  thirteen  years  in  the 
West  Indies,  when  a  post-captain  died  o'  yellow  jaclc. 
It  means  a  sign  o'  moumin',  the  yards  bein'  canted 
opposite  ways,  to  loolc  drunk  an'  disorderly.  They 
do. 

"'An'  what  might  our  last  giddy-go-round  signify?' 
I  aslcs  of  'Op. 

"'Good  'EvinsI'  'e  says,  'Are  you  in  that  habit  o' 
permittin'  leathernecks  to  as.sassinatc  lootenants  every 
morning  at  drill  without  immejitly  'avin'  'cm  shot  on 
the  foc'sle  in  the  horrid  crawly-crawly  twilight?'" 

"'Yes,'  I  murmured  over  my  dear  book,  'the  in- 
finitely lugubrioiui  crcpuacule.  A  spectacle  of  barbarity 
unparalleled— hideom— cold-blooded,  and  yet  touched 
vrith  appalling  grandeur."' 

"Hoi  Was  that  the  way  Antonio  looked  at  it? 
That  shows  he  'ad  feelin's.  To  resoom.  Without 
anyone  givin'  us  orders  to  that  effect,  we  began  to 
creep  about  an'  whisper.  Things  got  stiller  and 
stiller,  till  they  was  as  still  as— mushrooms  1  Then 
the  bugler  let  off  the  'Dead  March'  from  the  upper 
bridge.  He  done  it  to  cover  the  remarks  of  a  cock-bird 
bein'  killed  forrard,  but  it  came  out  paralysin'  in  its 
tout  ensemble.  You  never  heard  the  '  Dead  March '  on 
a  bugle?  Then  the  pipes  went  twitterin'  for  both 
watches  to  attend  public  execution,  an'  we  came  up 
like  so  many  ghcsts,  the  'ole  ship's  company.  WTiy, 
Mucky  'Arcourt,  one  o'  our  boys,  wa.s  that  took  in  he 
give  tongue  like  a  l)eagle-pup,  an'  wfus  properly  kicked 
down  the  ladder  for  so  doin'.  Well,  there  we  lay- 
engines  stopped,  rollin'  to  the  swell,  all  dark,  yards 
cock-billed,  an'  thivt  merry  tunc  yowlin'  from  the  upper 
bridge.    We  fell  in  on  the  foc'sle,  leavui'  a  large  open 
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space  by  the  capstan,  where  our  sail-maker  was  sittin' 
sewiii'  broken  firebars  into  the  foot  of  an  old  'ammick. 
'E  looked  like  a  corpse,  an'  Mucky  had  another  fit  o' 
hysterics,  an'  you  could  'ear  us  breathin'  'ard.  It  beat 
anythin'  in  the  theatrical  line  that  even  us  Archiman- 
dritea  had  done — an'  we  was  the  ship  you  could  trust. 
Then  come  the  doctor  an'  lit  a  red  lamp  which  he 
useil  for  his  photographic  muckin's,  an'  chocked  it  on 
the  capstan.    That  was  finally  gashlyl 

"Then  come  twelve  Marines  guardin'  Glass  'ere. 
You  wouldn't  think  to  sec  'im  what  a  gratooitous  an' 
aboundin'  tenor  he  was  that  evenin'.  'E  was  in  a  white 
shirt  'e'd  stole  from  Cockbum,  an'  his  regulation  trous- 
ers, barefooted.  'E'd  pipe-clayed  'is  'ands  an'  face  an' 
feet  an*  as  much  of  his  chest  as  the  openin'  of  his  shirt 
showed.  'E  marched  under  escort  with  a  firm  an' 
undeviatin'  step  to  the  capstan,  an'  came  to  attention. 
The  old  man  reinforced  by  an  extra  strong  split — his 
seventeenth,  an'  'e  didn't  throw  that  down  the  ventila- 
tor— come  up  on  the  bridge  an'  stood  like  a  image. 
'Op,  'oo  was  with  'im,  says  that  'e  heard  Antonio's 
teeth  singin',  not  chatterin' — singin'  like  funnel-stays  in 
a  typhoon.    Yes,  a  moanin'  teolian  harp,  'Op  said. 

"'When  you  are  ready.  Sir,  drop  your  'andkerchief,' 
Number  One  whispers. 

" '  Grood  Lord ! '  says  the  old  man,  with  a  jump.  '  Eh  I 
What?  What  a  sight!  What  a  sight!'  an'  he  stood 
drinkin'  it  in,  I  suppose,  for  quite  two  minutes. 

"Glass  never  says  a  word.  'E  shoved  aside  an  'and- 
kerchief which  the  sub-looteiiant  proffered  'im  to  bind 
'is  eyes  with— quiet  an'  collected;  an'  if  we  'adn't  been 
feelin'  so  very  much  as  we  did  feel,  his  gestures  would 
'ave  brought  down  the  'ouse." 
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"I  can't  open  my  eyes,  or  I'll  Ix;  sick,"  luitl  the  Marine 
with  appalling cleurnes.s.  "  I'm  prttty  far  «<inc— I  know 
it— but  there  wasn't  anyone  could  'ave  lieateti  Eilwardo 
Glass,  R.M.L.I.,  that  time.  Why,  I  .s<are<l  myself 
nearly  into  the  'orrora.  Go  on,  Pye.  Glass  ia  in  sup- 
port— as  ever." 

"Then  the  old  man  drops  "is  'andkerrhief,  an'  the 
firin'-party  fires  like  one  man.  Glass  dnjps  forward, 
twitchin'  an'  'eavm'  horrid  natural,  into  the  shotted 
'ammick  all  spread  out  before  him,  and  the  firin'  party 
closes  in  to  guard  the  remains  of  the  dereased  while 
Sails  is  stitchin'  it  up.  An'  when  they  lifted  that  'am- 
mick it  was  one  wringin'  mess  of  blood!  They  on'y 
expended  one  wardroom  cock-liinl,  too.  Did  you  know 
poultry  bled  that  i-xtravagunt  ?    /  never  did. 

"The  old  man— so  'Op  told  me— .staye<l  on  the  bridge, 
brought  up  on  a  dead  rentre.  Number  One  was  simi- 
larly, though  les.scr,  inipresse<l,  but  o'  course  'is  duty  was 
to  think  of  'is  fine  white  decks  om'  the  blo<Ml.  'Arf  a 
mo',  Sir,'  he  says,  when  the  old  man  was  for  leavin'. 
'  We  have  to  wait  for  the  burial,  which  I  am  informed 
takes  place  imniejit.' 

" '  It's  beyond  me,'  says  the  owner.  'There  was  gen- 
eral instructions  for  an  execution,  but  I  never  knew  I 
had  s\ich  a  dependable  push  of  mountebanks  aboard,' 
he  says.    'I'm  all  cold  up  my  back,  still.' 

"The  Marines  carried  the  corpse  lielow.  Then  the 
bugle  give  us  some  more  'Dead  March.'  Then  we 
'eard  a  splash  from  a  bow  si.\-pounder  port,  an'  the 
bugle  struck  up  a  cheerful  tune.  The  whole  lower  deck 
was  complimentin'  Gla.s3,  'oo  took  it  very  meek.  'E  U 
a  good  actor,  for  all  'e's  a  leatherneck. 
"'Now,'  said  the  old  man.  'we  must  turn  over  An- 
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tonio.    He's  in  what  I  have  'eard  called  one  persptrio' 
funk.' 

"Of  coune,  I'm  tellin'  it  slow,  but  it  all  'appened 
much  quicker.  We  run  down  our  trampo — without  o' 
course  informin'  Antonio  of  'is  'appy  ilcstiny — an' 
inquired  of  'rr  if  she  hii<!  any  use  for  a  free  and  gratis 
stowaway.  Oh,  ye.s t  .slie  iuiid  .she'd  be  highly  gratiful, 
but  she  seemed  a  shade  puzzled  at  our  generosity,  as 
you  might  put  it,  an'  we  lay  by  till  she  lowered  a  U)at. 
Then  Antonio — who  was  un'appy,  distinctly  un'appy — 
was  politely  re(|ue.sted  to  navigate  elsewhere,  v.hich  I 
don't  think  he  looked  for.  'Op  was  deputed  to  con- 
vey the  information,  an'  'Op  got  in  one  sixtecn-inch 
kick  which  'oisteil  'im  all  up  the  ladder.  'Op  ain't 
really  vindictive,  an'  'e's  fond  of  the  French,  especially 
the  women,  but  his  chances  o'  kicking  lootenants  was 
like  the  cartridge — reduced  to  a  minimum. 

"The  boat  'adn't  more  than  shoved  off  before  a 
change,  as  you  might  .suy,  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our 
dream.  The  old  man  says,  like  Elphinstone  an'  Bruce 
in  the  Portsmouth  election  when  I  was  a  Ixiy:  'Gentle- 
men,' he  says,  'for  gentlemen  you  have  shown  youi^ 
.wives  to  l)e— from  the  lM)ttom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you. 
The  status  an'  position  of  our  late  lamentetl  shipmate 
ma<le  it  obligato,'  'e  says,  'to  take  certain  steps  not 
strictly  included  in  the  regulations.  An'  nobly,'  says 
'e,  'have  you  a-ssisted  me.  Now,'  'e  .says,  'you  hold  the 
false  and  felonious  reputation  of  bein'  the  smartest  ship 
in  the  Service.  Pigsties,'  'c  says, '  is  plane  trigonometry 
alongside  our  present  disgii.stin'  state.  Efface  the  effects 
of  this  indecent  orgy,'  he  says.  'Jump,  you  lop-eared, 
flat-footed,  butter-backed  AmalckitesI  Dig  out,  you 
briny-eyed  beggars!'" 
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"Do  captains  talk  like  that  in  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Pyecroftr"  1  askwl. 

"I've  told  you  onw  I  only  gWv  the  grist  of  his  arpi- 
ments.  The  Bo.snn's  niatf  tninslutes  it  to  the  lower 
deck,  as  you  may  put  it,  and  tlii'  lower  deck  springs 
smartly  to  attention.  It  t<xik  ii-  ,i:dr  the  night  'fore  we 
got  'er  anyway  shiiKshaix-;  l.u'  by  suru  c  she  was 
Ix-autiful  as  ever,  and  we  i<  ^>..ir..  d.  i  «■  th.ught  it 
over  a  lot  since;  yes,  an'  I  .,■  ilidUf;!,.  „  ,l  „r  Antonio 
trimmin'  coal  in  that  tMn,!.'  iiiiii!;(  rs.  I",  'ii  ,i  'ave 
Ufn  higl-.ly  surprised.     Wasn't  lie  '  ' 

"He  was,  .Mr.  I'ye<  r.lt,"  I  n  Dnn.i.d.  "  Itut  now 
we're  talking  of  it,  wen-n't  yo.i  .,11  a  little  .urpri^-d?" 

"It  come  as  a  plea.sant  relief  to  (lie  n'{;iilar  routine," 
said  Mr.  Pyccroft.  "We  apprcih.t.d  It  us  an  ea.sy  way 
o'  workin'  for  your  country.  But— the  old  man  was 
right— a  week  o'  similar  inanieiivres  would  'ave  knocked 
our  moral  double-lHittoins  Imng  out.  Now,  couldn't 
you  oblige  with  .\ntonio's  ticcountof  (J lass's  e.xix'ution  ?" 
I  obliged  for  nearly  ten  minutes.  It  was  at  Iwst  but 
a  feel)lc  rendering  of  M.  de  C.'s  magnificent  prose, 
through  which  the  .soul  of  the  jHX-t,  the  eye  of  the 
mariner,  and  the  heart  of  the  patriot  Ixirc  magnificent 
accord.  His  account  of  his  descent  fn)m  the  side  of 
the  "  injnmitiii,  ivnaii  connrcrated  to  blood"  in  the  "v(ut 
and  gathering  dusk  of  the  Iremldlng  ocean"  could  only 
be  matched  by  his  description  of  the  dishonoured  ham- 
mock sinking  unnoticed  through  the  depths,  while, 
above,  the  bugler  playe<l  music  "o/  an  indefinable  bru- 
tality." 

"By  the  way,  what  did  the  bugler  play  after  Class's 
funeral?"  I  a.sked. 
"Him?    Oh!   'e  playe.1   'The  Strict  Q.T.'    It's  a 
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very  old  song.  We  'ad  it  in  Fratton  nearly  fifteen  years 
back,"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft  sleepily. 

I  stirred  the  sugar  dregs  in  my  glass.  Suddenly 
entered  armed  men,  wet  and  discourteous,  Tom  Wessels 
smiling  nervously  in  the  background. 

"Where  is  that — minutely  particularised  person — 
Glass  ?  "  said  the  sergeant  of  the  picket. 

'"Ere!"  The  marine  rose  to  the  strictest  of  atten- 
tions. "An'  it's  no  good  smelling  of  my  breath,  because 
I'm  strictly  an'  ruinously  soI)er." 

" Oh!  An'  what  may  you  have  been  doin'  with  your- 
self?" 

"Listenin'  to  tracts.  You  can  lookl  I've  had  the 
evenin'  of  my  little  life.  Lead  on  to  the  Cornucopia's 
midmost  dunjing  cell.  There's  a  crowd  of  bras-s-'atted 
blighters  there  which  will  say  I've  been  absent  without 
leaf.  Never  mind.  I  forgive  theni  1 -.fore'and.  The 
evenin'  of  my  life,  an'  please  don't  forget  it."  Then  in  a 
tone  of  most  ingratiating  apology  to  me :  "I  soaked  it  all 
in  be'ind  my  shut  eyes.  'I'm" — he  jerked  a  contempt- 
uous thumb  towards  Mr.  Pyecroft — "  'e's  a  flatfoot,  a 
indigo-blue  matlow.  'E  never  saw  the  fun  from  first  to 
last.  A  mournful  beggar — most  depressin'."  Private 
Glass  departed,  leaning  heavily  on  the  escort's  arm. 

Mr.  Pyecroft  wrinkled  his  brows  in  thought — the 
profound  and  far-reaching  meditation  that  follows  five 
glasses  of  hot  whisky-and-water. 

"Well,  I  don't  see  anything  comical — greatly — except 
here  an'  there.  Specially  about  those  redooced  charges 
in  the  guns.     Do  you  see  anything  funny  in  it?" 

There  was  that  in  his  eye  which  warned  me  the  night 
was  too  wet  for  argument. 

"No,  Mr.  Pyecroft,  I  don't,"  I  replied.  "It  was  a 
beautiful  tale,  and  I  thank  vou  verv  much." 
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THE  RUNNERS 

Newsf 
What  is  the  word  that  they  tell  now — now — now  I 
The  little  drums  beating  in  the  bazaars  ? 

They  beat  (amunK  the  buyers  and  sellers) 
" Nimrud — ak  Nimrudf 
God  sends  a  gnal  ai;ainst  Ximrudl" 
Watchers,  O  Watchers  a  thousand  ! 

Ncu/sf 
At  the  cdffe  of  the  crops — miw — iitiw — where  the  well-vrheeU  are  halted, 
One  prepares  tu  loose  the  bullinks  and  (;ni-  scrapes  his  hue. 
They  beat  (amon*'  thi?  snwers  and  thf  reaiHTs) 
"Nimrud — an  Nimrud f 
God  prepares  an  ill  day  for  Nimrud  f" 
Watchers,  O  Watchers  ten  thousand. 

News ! 
By  the  fires  of  the  camps — now^now — ^ where  thp  travellers  meet 
Wiere  the  canielii  citTnc  in  and  l!u>  h^jrsfs:    their  ni^n  cunferring. 
They  l^at  (am'inx  the  pacWrin:n  and  the  drivers) 
"Nimrud — ah  Nimrud! 
Thus  it  befell  last  noon  to  Nimrud  f" 
Watchers,  O  Watchers  an  hundred  thousand! 

Newsf 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  border-peels — now — now — now  1 
In  the  nwks  of  the  passes  when-  the  exjx'itant  shoe  their  honot. 
They  haaX,  (amon^  tho  ritlc!;  and  tht-  nders) 
" Nimrud— ah  Nimrud! 
Shall  we  i"!}  up  at^nitu!  Nimrud  "' 
Watchers,  O  Watchers  a  thousand  thousand! 

News ! 
BrinK  out  the  heaps  of  urain  — <i;»'n  the  a<i"unt-lxioks  attain! 
Drive  forward  the  well-bullock:;  a^umst  the  taxabk'  liiirvf^st ! 
Eat   ami   lie   under  the   trees    -pitih    llie   poliie  Kuanlid  fairgrounds.  O 

datiters ! 
Hide  awav  tho  rifles  and  let  d<iwn  the  la<lders  from  the  wat'h-towersl 
Thfy  be»t  (ainotiK  all  the  jH'iples) 
"Nmv-  mni)     tunv ! 

God  Itas  reserved  thi-  Sword  l<r  Nimrud! 
God  has  niivn  I' if  tor  v  to  Nimrud!" 
Let  us  abide  under  Nimrud!" 
O  Well-disposed  and  Hi'cdful,  an  hundred  thousand  thousandl 
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PASS?  Pass?  Pass?  I  have  one  pass  already, 
allowing  me  to  go  by  the  ni  from  Kroonstadt 
to  Eshtellenlmsch,  where  the  horses  are,  where 
I  am  to  be  paid  off,  and  whence  I  return  to  India.  I 
am  a— trooper  of  the  Gurgaon  Rissala  (cavalry  regi- 
ment), the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Punjab  Cav- 
alry. Do  not  herd  me  with  these  black  Kaffirs.  I  am  a 
Sikh— a  trooper  of  the  State.  The  Lieutcnai,(-Sahib 
does  not  understan<l  my  talk  ?  Is  there  any  Sahib  on  the 
train  who  will  interpret  for  a  trooper  of  the  Gurgaon 
Rissala  going  about  his  business  in  this  devil's  devising 
of  a  country,  where  there  is  no  flour,  no  oil,  no  spice,  no 
red  pepper,  and  no  respect  paid  to  a  Sikh  ?  Is  there  no 
help?  .  .  .  (iod  be  thanked,  here  is  such  a  .Sahib! 
Protector  of  the  Poor!  Heaven-l)orn !  Tell  the 
young  Lieutenant-Sahib  that  my  name  is  Umr  Singh; 
I  am— I  was  servant  to  Kurban  .Sahib,  now  dearl;  and  I 
have  a  pass  to  go  to  Eshtellenlwsch,  where  the  horses 
are.  Do  not  let  him  herd  me  with  these  black  Kaffirs! 
.  .  .  Yes,  I  will  sit  by  this  truck  till  the  Heavf-n- 
bom  has  explained  the  matter  to  the  young  I,ieutenant- 
Sahib  who  diies  not  understand  our  tongue. 


What  orders  ?  The  young  I.ieutenant-Sahib  will  not 
detain  me?  (iood!  I  go  down  to  Eshtellenbosch  by 
the  next /(Trtdi?  Good!  I  go  with  the  Heaven-bom  ? 
Good!  Then  for  this  day  I  am  the  Heaven-bom's  .ser- 
vant.    Will  the  Heaven-lmm  bring  the  honour  of  his 
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pn-seiioe  to  a  scat?  Here  is  an  empty  tnick;  I  will 
spn-ad  my  blanket  over  one  corner  thus — for  the  sun  is 
hot,  tliough  not  so  hot  as  our  Punjab  in  May.  I  will 
prop  it  up  thus,  and  I  will  arrange  this  hay  thus,  so  the 
Presence  can  sit  at  ease  till  God  sends  us  a  terain  for 
Kshtellenbosch.     .     .     . 

The  Presence  kn(.ws  the  Punjab?  Lahore?  Am- 
ritzar?  Attaree,  belike?  My  village  is  north  over  the 
fields  three  miles  from  Attaree,  near  the  big  white  house 
which  WHS  copied  from  a  certain  place  of  the  Great 
Qtuvn's  by — by— I  have  forgotten  the  name.  Can  the 
Presence  recall  it?  Sirdar  Dynl  Singh  Attareewalla! 
Yes,  that  is  the  very  man;  but  how  does  the  Presence 
know?  Boni  and  bred  in  Hind,  was  he?  O-o-oh! 
This  is  quite  a  different  matter.  The  Sahib's  nurse 
was  a  Surtee  woman  from  the  Bombay  side  ?  That  was 
a  pity.  She  shoulil  have  been  an  up-country  wench; 
for  tliose  make  .stout  nurses.  Tliere  is  no  land  like  the 
Punjab.  There  are  no  people  like  the  Sikhs.  Umr 
Sin(^  is  my  name,  yes.  An  old  man?  Yes.  A 
trooper  only  after  all  these  years?  Ye-es.  I^ok  at 
my  uniform,  if  the  Sahib  donl)ts.  Nay— nay;  the 
Sahib  l(H)ks  too  clo.sely.  All  marks  of  rank  were  picked 
off  it  long  ago,  but— but  it  is  trut — mine  is  not  a  com- 
mon cloth  such  as  troopers  use  for  their  coats,  and — 
the  Sahib  has  sharp  eyes— that  black  mark  is  such  a 
mark  as  a  silver  cliain  leaves  when  long  worn  on  the 
breast.  The  Sahib  says  that  trooixTs  do  not  wear  sil- 
ver (bains ?  No-o.  Troopers  do  not  wear  the  Arder 
of  Beritish  India?  No.  The  Sahib  shoul<l  have  been 
in  the  Police  of  the  Punjab.  I  am  not  a  trooper,  but  I 
have  been  a  Sahib's  .servant  for  nearly  a  year — bearer, 
butler,  sweeper,  any  and  all  three.    Tlie  Sahib  says 
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that  Sikhs  do  not  take  menial  service  ?  True;  but  it 
was  for  Kurhau  Sahib— my  Kurban  Sahil>-dead  these 
three  months! 


Young— of  a  reddisli  face— with  blue  eyes,  and  he 
lilted  a  little  on  his  feet  when  he  was  pleased,  and 
cracked  his  finger-joints.     So  did  his  father  before  him, 
who  was   Deputy-Commissioner  of  .Jiillundur  in   my 
father's  time  when  I  rode  with  the  Giirgaon  Rissala. 
il/y  father  ?    Jwala  Singh.    A  Sikh  of  Sikhs— he  fought 
against  the  p:nglish  at  Sobraon  and  carried  the  mark  to 
liis  deatli.     So  we  were  knit  as  it  wen'  by  a  bl(x).l-tie,  I 
and  my  Kurban  Sahib.     Yes,  I  was  a  tr(«)per  first— nay, 
I  had  risen  to  a  Laiice-Duffadar,  I  remember— and  my 
father  gave  me  a  dun  stallion  of  his  own  breeding  on 
that  day;    and  he  was  a  little  baba,  sitting  ujmn  a  wall 
by  the  parade-ground  with  his  ayah— all  in  white.  Sahib 
—laughing  at  the  end  of  our  drill.     And  his  father  and 
mine  talked  together,  and  mine  Ix-ekoned  to  me,  and  I 
di-smouiited,  and  the  baba  put  his  hand  into  mine— 
eighteen— twenty-five -twenty-seven  years  gone  now— 
Kurban  .Saliil)-~Tny  Kurban  Sahib!     Oh,  we  were  great 
friends  after  that!     He  cut  his  teeth  on  my  swonl-hilt, 
as  the  saying  is.     lie  ,„lled  me  Big  Umr  Singh— Buwwa 
I'mwa  Singh,  fur  lie  could  not  ,s|H-ak  plain.     lie  .stood 
only  this  liigli,  .Saliib,  from  the  lx)ttom  of  this  truck,  but 
he  knew  all  our  troopers  by  name — every  one. 
And  he  we.it  to  England,  and  he  l)eeame  a  young  man, 
and  back  he  eame,  lilting  a  little  in  his  walk,  and  crack- 
ing his  finger-joints— back  to  his  own  regiment  and  to 
me.     He  had  not  forgotten  either  our  speech  or  our  cus- 
toms.    He  was  a  Sikh  at  heart,  .Sahib.     He  was  rich, 
open-handed,  just,  a  friend  of  jxMjr  trujixTs,  keen-eyed 
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jestful,  and  careless.  /  coiilil  tell  tales  alioiit  liini  in  his 
first  years.  There  was  very  little  he  hid  from  me.  I 
was  his  Uinr  Siiij^li,  and  when  we  were  alone  he  called 
me  Father,  and  I  called  him  Son.  Yes,  that  was  how 
we  .spoke.  We  spoke  freely  toj;etlier  on  everything — 
about  war,  and  women,  and  money,  and  advancement, 
and  such  all. 

We  .spoke  about  this  war,  too,  long  before  it  came. 
There  were  many  Ixix-wallas,  [R'dlars,  with  Pathans 
a  few,  in  this  country,  notably  at  the  city  of  Yunasbagh 
(Johannesburg),  and  they  .sent  news  in  every  week 
how  the  Sahibs  lay  without  weapons  under  the  heel  of 
the  Boer-log;  and  how  big  gims  were  hauled  up  and 
down  the  streets  to  keep  .Sahibs  in  order;  and  how  a 
Sahib  called  Eger  Siihib  (Edgar?)  was  killed  for  a  jest 
by  the  Boer-log.  The  Sahib  knows  how  we  of  Hind 
hear  all  that  pa.sses  over  the  earth '!  There  was  not  a 
gun  cocke<l  in  Yunasbagh  that  the  echo  did  not  come 
into  Hind  in  a  month.  The  Sahibs  are  very  clever, 
but  they  forget  their  own  cleverness  has  created  the 
dak  (the  post),  and  that  for  an  anna  or  two  all  things 
become  known.  We  of  Ilind  listened  and  heard  and 
wondered;  and  when  it  was  a  sure'  thing,  as  reported 
by  the  pedlars  and  the  vegetable-sellers,  that  the 
Sahibs  of  Yunasbagh  lay  in  bondage  to  the  Boer-log, 
certain  among  us  asked  (piestions  and  waited  for  signs. 
Others  of  us  mi.4<«)k  the  meaning  of  those  .signs. 
Whercjitre,  Sahib,  came  the  Umij  war  in  the  Tinih  !  This 
Kurban  Sahib  knew,  and  we  talked  together.  He  said, 
"There  is  no  h.xste.  Presently  we  shall  fight,  and  we 
shall  fight  for  all  Hind  in  that  country  round  Yunas- 
bagh." Here  he  spoke  truth.  Does  the  Sahib  not 
agree?    Quite  so.     It  is  for  Hind  that  the  Sahibs  are 
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fighting  this  war.  Ye  cannot  in  one  place  rule  and  in 
another  bear  service.  Either  ye  must  everywhere  rule 
or  everywhere  oljey.  Go<l  does  not  make  the  nations 
ringstraked.     True— true— true! 

So  did  matters  ripen— a  step  at  a  time.  It  was 
nothing  to  me,  except  I  think— and  the  Sahib  sees 
tliis,  too  ?— that  it  is  foolish  to  make  an  army  and  break 
their  hearts  in  idleness.  Why  have  tlioy  not  sent  for 
men  of  the  Tochi— the  men  of  the  Tirah— the  men 
of  Buner?  Folly,  a  thousand  times.  IVe  could  have 
done  it  all  so  gently— so  gently. 

Then,  upon  a  day,  Kurbaii  Sahib  sent  for  me  and 
said,  "Ho,  Dada,  I  am  sick,  and  the  doctor  gives  me  a 
certificate  for  many  months."  .\nil  he  winked,  and  I 
said,  "I  will  get  leave  and  nurse  tht.c.  Child.  Shall  I 
bring  my  uniform?"  He  said,  "Yes,  and  a  swonl  for 
a  sick  man  to  lean  on.  We  go  to  Bombay,  and  thence 
by  sea  to  the  country  of  the  Hubshis"  (niggers).  Mark 
his  cleverness!  He  was  first  of  all  our  men  among 
the  native  regiments  to  get  leave  for  sickness  and  to 
come  here.  Now  they  will  not  let  our  offic<Ts  go  away, 
sick  or  well,  except  they  sign  a  boiiil  not  to  take  part 
in  this  war-game  upon  the  road.  But  lir  was  clever. 
There  was  no  whisper  of  war  'vlicii  he  took  his  sick- 
leave.  I  came  also?  .Vssureilly.  I  went  to  my 
Colonel,  and  ^ittiMg  in  the  chair  (I  am— I  was— of  that 
rank  for  which  a  chair  is  iilactnl  when  wc  speak  with  the 
Cok)nel)  I  said,  "My  child  goes  sick.  (Jive  me  leave, 
for  I  am  old  and  sick  also." 

And  llie  Colonrl.  uiaking  the  woni  <loul)le  between 
English  and  our  toiijiie,  said,  "Yes,  thou  art  truly 
Sikh":  and  he  called  me  an  old  devil— jestingly,  as 
one  soldier  may  jest  witfi  another;  and  he  said  my 
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Kurban  Sahib  wu.s  a  liar  as  to  lii.s  health  (that  was  true, 
too),  and  at  lung  laat  he  stood  u\>  and  .sh(M>k  my  hand, 
and  ba<le  nic  go  and  bring  my  Sahib  safv  again.  My 
Sahib  back  again — aif  mr! 

So  I  went  to  Bombay  with  Kurban  Sahib,  but  there, 
at  sight  oi'  the  Black  Water,  \Yajib  Ali,  his  bearer 
ehecked,  n^v  said  that  his  mother  was  dead.  Then 
I  said  to  T,,rban  Sahib,  "What  is  one  Mussulman  |)ig 
more  or  li.s?  Give  me  the  keys  of  the  trunks,  and  I 
will  lay  out  the  white  shirts  for  dinner."  Then  I  In-at 
Wajib  Ali  at  the  baek  of  Watson's  Hotel,  and  that  night 
I  prepari'd  Kurban  Sahib's  razors.  I  say.  Sahib,  that 
I,  a  Sikh  of  the  Khalsa,  an  unshorn  man,  prepared  the 
razors.  But  I  did  not  put  on  my  uniform  while  I  did  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Kurban  Sahib  took  for  me,  upon 
the  steamer,  a  room  in  all  res|)eets  like  to  his  own,  and 
would  have  given  me  a  servant.  We  s[Hjke  of  many 
things  on  the  way  to  this  country;  and  Kurban  Sahib 
told  me  what  he  perceived  would  be  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  .said,  "They  have  taken  men  afoot  to  fight 
men  ahorse,  and  they  will  foolishly  show  mcrey  to 
these  Boer-log  Iwcause  it  is  U'lieved  that  they  are  wl]it<'  " 
lie  said,  "There  is  but  one  fault  in  this  war,  and  that 
is  that  the  Government  liave  not  employed  j/jt, 
but  have  made  it  altogether  a  Sahibs'  war.  A'ery 
many  men  will  thus  l)e  killed,  and  no  vengeano-  will 
be  taken.  True  talk — true  talk!  It  f>-ll  as  Kurlun 
Sahib  fort'told. 

.\nd  we  came  to  this  country,  even  to  Cape  Town 
over  yonder,  ami  Kurban  .Sahib  .said,  "  Beiir  the  bag).'ai,'e 
to  the  big  dak-bungalow,  and  I  will  kxik  for  employment 
fit  for  a  sick  man.  I  put  on  the  uniform  of  my  rank 
and  went  io  the  big  ilak-bungalow,  culled  Maun  Nihil 
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Seyn.'and  I  cnu.se,l  the  heavy  baRKag,.  t,.  be  bestowed 
m  that  dark  lower  place-is  it  ki.own  to  the  Sahil,-'- 
which  was  alrea.ly  full  of  .l».  .word,  a,.d  baK«u«.  of 
olhvvr.  It  ,,  fu|,,r  now-dead  .nen's  kit  all"  1  wa., 
careful  to  secure  a  rec-eipt  for  all  thnn,  pieces.  I  have 
<t  m  my  U-lt.    They  must  k"  back  to  the  Punjab 

Anon   came   Kurban    Sahib,    li|,i„^  „   lit,),:   ;„    ,,;, 
step,  which  sifin  I  knew,  and  he  sai.l,  "We  an-  born 
>n   a    Mtunatc   hour.     We   go   to   Kshtellenlm.sch   to 
over.^  the  dcspat,.h  of  hor.ses."    HcuKMuber,  Kurban 
Sahib  was  .s,,u,..lron-leader  of  the  (iurgaon  Ki.s.sala,  and 
/  wa.s  Umr  .Singh.     So   I   said,  speaking   as   we  do- 
wc  did-when  none  was  near,  "Thou  art  a  groom  an.l 
1  am  agras.,^utter,  but  is  this  any  promotion,  Child"' 
At  this  he  laughed,  saying,  "  It  is  the  way  to  better  things. 
Have  patience.  Father."     (Aye,  he  called  me  father 
when  none  were  by.)     "This  war  ends  not  to-mom,w 
nor  the  next  day.     I  have  seen  the  new  Sahibs,"  he  said 
and  they  are  fathers  of  owls— all— all— all'" 
So   we   went   to   Eshtellenbosch,    where   the   '.,.ses 
are;  Kurban  Sahib  doing  the  .service  of  servants  in 
that  business.     And  the  whole  business  was  managi-d 
without  forethought  by  new  Sahibs  from  God  knows 
where,  who  had  never  .seen  a  tent  pitched  or  a  p<.g 
driven.    They  were   full   of  ^eal,   but   empty  of  all 
knowledge.     Then  came,   little  by  little  from  Hi„d 
tho.se  Pathan.s-they  are  just  like  those  vultures  up 
there,    Salub-they    always    follow    slaughter.     And 
there  came  to  Eshtellenbosch   some  Sikhs-.MuEbees 
though-and  some  Madras  monkey-men.     Thev  came 
with  horses.     Puttiala  .sent  horses.    Jhin.l  and  Xabha 
sent  horses.     All  the  nations  of  the  Khalsa  sent  horses. 

•  Mount  Nelsoii.' 
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All  the  ends  of  the  earth  sent  hones.  God  knows  what 
the  amiy  did  with  them,  unless  they  ate  them  raw. 
They  used  horses  as  a  courtesan  uses  oil:  with  both 
hands.  The.te  neo<led  many  men.  Kurbun  Sahib 
appointed  me  to  the  command  (what  a  command  for 
me!)  of  certain  woolly  ones — Hu6»Am— whose  touch  and 
shadow  are  pollution.  They  were  enormous  eaters; 
sleeping  on  their  l)ellies;  laughing  without  cause; 
wholly  like  animals.  Some  were  called  Fingoes,  and 
some,  I  think,  Red  Kaffirs,  but  they  were  all  Kaffirs — 
filth  unspeakable.  I  taught  thera  to  water  and  feed, 
and  sweep  and  rub  down.  Ye.s,  I  oversaw  the  work 
of  sweepers — a  jemadar  of  mthtara  (headman  of  a 
refuse-gang)  was  I,  and  Kurban  Sahib  little  letter,  for 
five  months.  Evil  months  I  The  war  went  as  Kurban 
Sahib  had  said.  Our  new  men  were  slain  and  no 
vengeance  was  taken.  It  was  a  war  of  fools  armed 
with  the  weapons  of  magicians.  Guns  that  slew  at 
half  a  day's  march,  and  men  who,  being  new,  walked 
blind  into  high  gra.s9  and  were  driven  off  like  cattle 
by  the  Boer-log!  As  to  the  city  of  Eshtellenbosch,  I 
am  not  a  Sahib — only  a  .Sikh.  I  would  have  quartered 
one  troop  only  of  the  Gurgaon  Ri.ssala  in  that  city — 
one  little  troop — and  I  would  have  .schooled  that  city 
till  its  men  learned  to  ki.ss  the  shadow  of  a  Government 
horse  upon  the  ground.  There  are  many  mullahs 
(priests)  in  !C,shtcllenlx)Sch.  They  preached  the  Jehad 
against  us.  This  is  true — all  the  camp  knew  it.  And 
mo.st  of  the  houses  were  thatched!  A  war  of  fools 
indeed ! 

At  the  end  of  five  months  my  Kurban  Sahib,  who 
had  grown  lean,  said,  "The  reward  has  come.  We 
go  up  towards  the  front  with  horses  to-morrow,  and. 
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<»>«  .way,  I  shall  be  too  sirk  so  mum.    Make  r.^y 
the  bagKage."    Thu,  we  go,  away,  wi.h  some  Kaffir, 

"  dtr  ""^,'""^i'«'  «  -^"in  new  repment  that 
I  I'i  come  m  a  ,h>p.  The  s,  ,.„n,J  day  bv  tcrain.  when 
we  were  watering  at  a  .le.solate  place  without  any  .,..rt 
of  a  bazaar  to  it,  .slipped  out  f„.,„  the  ho«e-bo.xes  one 
b,kander  K  an,  that  ba.l  U,.n  a  ;,.,„„/„,  of  ,.^., 
(head-p,K.,„)  at  Kshtellenbos,!,,  an.l  wa.s  by  «■„!,*  a 
trooper  ,„  «  Horder  n.^iment.  K„r!,an  /ahib  gave 
hm  b,^  abns,.  for  his  desertion;  bn.  the  I'athan  put 
^.h.s  hands  as  exn.si„K  bim.s..|f,  „„d  K..rl.an  Sahib 
l^lente,   a.„l  ad.led  hun  to  our  ^rvire.     So  there  w.re 

Sah.b   h.kh,  and  Sag  (.log).     I,,,,  .h,.  ,„„„  ,„),,  „„, 

We  be  far  from  our  homes  and  both  .servants  of  tlu- 
Raj.     Make   truce  till   we   see   the   In.lus   ...ain  "     I 
have  eaten  from  the  same  dish  a.s  Sikandcr  Khan- 
l>eef,  too,  for  aught  I  kiiowl     He  .sai.l,  on  .1,..  night  he 
std^e  some  swme's  flesh  in  a  tin  fmm  a  nicss-tenf.  that 
m  h.3  Book,  the  Koran,  it  is  written  that  who.so  enRage, 
ma  holy  war  is  free<l  from  ..remonial  ol.ligatiofs. 
vyah!    He  had  no  more  religion  than  the  sword-point 
picks  up  of  sugar  and  water  at  baptism.     He  stole 
himself  a  hor,e  at  a  place  where  there  lay  a  new  and 
ve^  raw   ,^g,ment.     I   „|.so   procured   my.self  a  grey 
g^ldmg  there.     They  let  their  hon«,s  stray  too  m^h 
tnose  new  regiments. 

Some  shameless  regiments  would  indeed  have  made 
away  w,th  our  horses  on  the  n»d,  They  exhibited 
mden ts  Hn,i  requisitions  for  horses,  and  once  or  twi« 
would  have  uncoupled  the  trucks;  but  Kurban  Sahib 
was  WLse,  and  I  am  not  altogether  a  fool.  There  i, 
not  much  honesty  at  tlie  front.     Notably,  there  was 
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one  congregation  of  liaril-Mttin  horse-tliieves;  tall, 
light  Sahibs,  who  spoke  tl.rough  their  noses  for  the 
most  part,  and  upon  all  oeeasions  they  said,  "  Oah 
Ilelll"  which,  in  onr  tongue,  signifies  Jihannum  ho  jao. 
They  bore  each  man  a  vine-leaf  upon  their  uniforms, 
and  they  rode  like  Rajput.s.  Nay,  they  rode  like 
Sikhs.  They  rode  like  the  I'strelyahs !  The  Ustrelyalis, 
whom  we  met  later,  also  spoke  through  their  noses  not 
little,  and  they  were  tall,  dark  men,  with  grey,  clear 
eyes,  heavily  cyelashed  like  camel's  eyes — very  proper 
men — a  new  brand  of  Saliil)  to  me.  They  said  on 
all  occasions,  "Xo  fee-ah,"  which  in  our  ttmgue 
means  Durro  iiiu)  ("Do  not  be  afraid"),  so  we  called 
them  the  Durro  Mul.i.  Dark,  tall  men,  most  excellent 
horsemen,  hot  and  angry,  waging  war  an  war,  and 
drinking  tea  as  a  sandhill  drinks  water.  'Fliieves? 
A  little,  Sahib.  Sikander  Khan  swore  to  me;  and  he 
comes  of  a  horse-stealing  clan  for  ten  generations;  he 
swore  a  Pathan  was  a  babe  beside  a  Durro  Mui  in 
regard  to  horse-lifting.  The  Durro  Miitx  cannot  walk 
on  their  feet  at  all.  They  are  like  hens  on  the  high 
road.  Therefore  they  must  have  horses.  Very  proper 
men,  with  a  just  lu.st  for  the  war.  Aah — "No  fee-ah," 
say  the  Durro  Muli.  They  saw  the  worth  of  Kurban 
Sahib.  They  did  not  ask  him  to  sweep  stables.  They 
would  by  no  means  let  him  go.  He  did  substitute  for  one 
of  their  troop-leaders  who  had  a  fever,  one  long  day 
in  a  country  full  of  little  hills — like  the  mouth  of  the 
Ivhaibar;  and  when  they  returned  in  the  evening,  the 
Durro  Mitts  said.  "Wallah!  This  is  a  man.  Steal 
him!"  So  they  stole  my  Kurban  Sahib  as  they  would 
have  stolen  anything  else  t''.,it  they  needed,  and  they 
sent  a  sick  ollicer  back  to  Kshtcllenboscli  in  his  place. 
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Thus  Knrl)an  Saliil.  caiiir  to  hi,  owi,   af,'ain,  and   1 
was   his   hcaror,   ami   SikaruliT   Kiian    was   his   <■.„  k. 
Thf  hiw  was  strict  that  ihi,  was  a  Sahibs'  war,    iiit 
tlierc  was  no  onl.  r  that  a  In  ar<i-  an.l  a  cook  should  not 
ride  with  their  Sahib-and  w,-  had  naught  to  wear  but 
•iur  uniforms.     We  rode  up  and  ,iown   this  accursed 
country,  where  there  is  no  bazaar,  no  pulse,  no  Hour, 
no  oil,  no  spice,  no  reil  pepp<T,  no  iirewood;  nothing 
'■ut  raw  corn  an.l  a  little  cattle.     There  were  no  r;reat 
battles  as  1  .saw  it,  but  a  pl.Mity  of  };un-lirinfr.     Wli-ti 
wo  were  many,  the  lioi-r-log  <anie  out  with  eoir.e  to 
greet   us,   and   to  show   us  puru-.imm   ipi^rrnits)   from 
foolish    Knglish    Cenerals    who    had    gone    that    way 
before,  certifying  tla^y  were  peaceful  aiid  w<OI-,lispo.sed". 
\\hcn  we  were  few,  they  hid  behin.l  stones  and  shot  u.s. 
Xow  the  ord<T  was  tluit   they  were  .Sahibs,  anil   this 
was  a  .Sahibs'  war.     (Jooill     lint,  as  \  understand  it, 
when  a  Sahib  goes  to  war,  h<.  puts  on  the  cloth  of  war, 
and  only  those  who  wear  that  cloth  mav  take  part  in 
the  war.     (iood!    That  al.so  I  understand,     lint  these 
people  were  as  they  were  in  linnua,  or  as  the  Afridis 
are.     They  shot  at  tlu'ir  pleasure,  and  when  pre.s,sod  hid 
the  gun  an<l  exhibit<.<l  piirwaiiax,  or  lay  in  a  hou.se  and 
.said  they  were  farmers.     Kven  «uch  farmers  as  cut  up 
the  Madras  troops  at  Illincdatalone  in  liurma!     Even 
such  farmers  as  slew  Cavagnari  Sahib  and  the  Guides 
at  Kabul!     We  schooled  tlimc  men,  to  be  sure— fifteen, 
aye,  twent\  of  a  morning  pushed  off  the  verandah  in 
front  of  the  Bala  Ili.ssar.     [  looked  that  the  .(nng-i-lat 
Sahib  (the  ronunander-in-Chief)  would  have  remem- 
bered the  old  days;  but— no.     All  the  people  shot  at  us 
evi'rywhere,  and  he  is,ueil   prochi illations  saving  that 
he  did  not  fight  the  people,  but  a  certain  army,  which 
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army,  in  truth,  was  all  the  Borr-log,  who,  between 
them,  did  not  wear  enough  of  uniform  to  make  a  loin- 
cloth. A  fool's  war  from  first  to  last;  for  it  is  manifest 
that  he  who  fights  should  l)e  hung  if  he  fights  with  a 
gun  in  one  hand  and  a  purwana  in  the  other,  as  did  all 
these  poojilc.  Vet  we,  when  they  had  had  their 
bellyful  for  the  time,  received  them  with  honour,  and 
gave  them  permits,  and  n'freshed  them  and  fed  their 
wives  and  •  their  babes,  and  severely  ])unished  our 
soldiers  who  took  their  fowls.  So  tlie  work  was  to  be 
done  not  once  with  a  few  dead,  but  thrice  and  four 
times  over.  I  talked  much  with  Kurban  Sahib  on 
this,  and  he  said,  "  It  is  a  Sahibs'  war.  That  is  'he 
order;"  and  one  night,  when  Sikander  Khan  would 
have  lain  out  beyond  the  ])ickcts  with  his  knife  and 
shown  them  how  it  is  w()rke<l  on  the  Border,  he  hit 
Sikander  Khan  between  the  eyes  and  came  near  to 
breaking  in  his  head.  Then  Sikander  Khan,  a  bandage 
over  his  eyes,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  sick  camel, 
talked  to  him  half  one  march,  and  he  was  more  be- 
wildered than  I,  and  vowed  he  would  return  to  Kshtel- 
lenbosch.  But  privately  to  me  Kurban  Sahib  said  we 
should  have  loosed  the  Sikhs  and  the  Gurkhas  on 
these  people  till  they  came  in  with  their  foreheads  in 
the  dust.  For  the  war  was  not  of  that  sort  which  they 
comprehended. 

They  shot  us?  Assuredly  they  shot  us  from 
honses  adorned  with  a  white  flag;  but  when  they 
came  to  know  our  custom,  their  widows  sent  word 
by  Kaffir  runners,  and  presently  there  was  not  quite 
so  much  firing.  No  jec-ah !  All  the  Boer-log  with 
whom  we  dealt  had  purwanas  signed  by  mad  Generals 
attesting  that  they  were  well-disposed  to  the  State. 
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They  had  also  rifles,  not  a  few,  and  cartridges,  whieli 
they  hid  in  the  roof.  'I'lie  H(jnien  wept  very  greatlv 
when  we  bnrned  such  honses,  luit  they  did  i.ot  approaeli 
too  near  after  the  fl.inies  had  taken  good  hold  of  the 
thateh,  for  fear  of  the  linrstinj,'  oartrid};es.  'I'he 
women  of  the  Roer-loj;  are  very  liever.  They  are  nion> 
clever  than  the  men.  The  Hoer-loj;  are  clever  V  Never, 
never,  no!  It  is  the  .Sahihs  who  are  fools.  For  their 
own  honour's  sake  the  .Sahihs  ninsl  say  that  the  lioer- 
log  are  clever;  hnt  it  is  thi!  .Sahilis'  wonderful  folly  that 
has  made  the  Boer-lo};.  The  .'-iahilis  should  have  .sent 
us  into  the  frame. 

But  the  Durm  Mulu  ilid  well.     They  dealt  faithfully 

with  all  that  e itry  thereahouts— not  in  any  way  a.s 

we  of  Hinil  should  ha-  e  dealt,  hut  they  were  not  alto- 
gether fools.  One  night  when  we  lay  on  the  top  of  a 
ridge  in  the  cold,  I  saw  far  away  a  light  in  a  hou.se  that 
appeared  for  the  sixth  part  of  an  hour  and  was  ohscured. 
Anon  it  appeared  again  thrice  for  the  twelfth  part  of  an 
hour.  I  showed  this  to  Kurlian  .Sahih,  for  it  was  a  house 
that  had  been  spared— the  [M-opK  ving  many  permits 
and  swearing  fidelity  at  our  stirrup-leathers.  I  said  to 
Kurban  Sahib,  "Send  half  a  troop,  Child,  and  fini.sh 
that  house.  They  signal  to  their  brethren."  And  he 
laughed  where  he  lay  and  said,  "If  I  listened  to  my 
bearer  Umr  Singh,  there  woidd  not  be  left  ten  hou.ses  in 
all  this  latid."  I  said,  "What  need  to  leave  one?  This 
is  as  it  was  in  Burma.  They  are  farmers  to-<lay  and 
fighters  to-morrow.  Let  us  deal  justly  with  them." 
He  laughed  and  curled  himself  up  in  his  blanket,  and  I 
watched  the  far  light  in  the  house  till  day.  I  have  been 
on  the  border  in  eight  wars,  not  counting  Burma.  The 
first  Afghan  War;  theseoond  Afghan  War;  two  Mahsud 
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\\'aziri  wars  Itliat  is  rmiri;  twii  IHai-k  Mdiiiitain  wars, 
ii'  I  rcim-iiilicr  ri^'lil;  ll»'  Malakiiml  ami  Tirali.  I  ilo 
iiDt  ('i)iiiit  Hiiriiia,  ov  Millie  .-.In, ill  (iiiii;,'s.  /  know  wlicii 
lioiisr  siiinals  to  linu-'-I 

I  jiiislicil  Sikaiiilar  Kliaii  witli  my  t'cidt.  ami  lip  saw  it 
ti«).  Ill'  saiil,  "Oiii'  (if  till'  iiinT-Idi;  wlio  lirim^'lit 
|iiini|il<lMs  I'lir  tlic  iiir.is,  wlicli  I  I'liril  last  r,i;.'lil,  livrs  in 
ydtiilcr  lioiisc."  I  >aiil,  "lliiwil.isi  iIkmi  kmiw'.'"  lie 
said,  "  Hccansi'  lir  iviilc  nut  of  the  laiiij)  amitlicr  way, 
lint  I  iiiarki'il  Imw  liis  liorsr  l'oiii;lit  willi  liii.i  al  llii'  turn 
of  tlic  roail:  ami  licforr  tlic  li;;lit  IVll  I  slol,.  out  of  tlic 
(•aiiip  fur  cvcriiuf;  prayrr  witli  Kiirhan  Saliih's  ijlassi's, 
ami  fr  in  ii  little  liill  I  saw  the  [liiil  liorsc  of  that 
[ininphiii-sclliT  liiiiTyini;  to  tliat  lioiisi'."  I  saiil  iiau};lit, 
Imt  took  Kiirlian  Saliih's  {glasses  from  liis  };rcasy  liauds 
ami  clcanod  them  with  a  silk  hamlkerehief  and  returned 
tliein  to  their  case.  Sikamler  Khan  told  ine  that  he  had 
boon  the  (Irs.  man  in  the  Zonal)  valley  to  iiso  j;lasses — 
whereby  he  finished  two  blor)d-('<  nils  cleanly  in  the  course 
of  three  imniths'  leave,      liiif  he  '  as  otherwise  a  liar. 

That  day  Kurban  Sahib,  with  some  t<'n  troo|)ors,  was 
sent  on  to  .spv  the  land  for  our  cainp.  '''lie  Ihirro  Mitts 
move<l  slowly  at  that  tinie.  Tlioy  were  weifjhted  with 
grain  and  foraf^e  and  carts,  and  they  greatly  wished  to 
leave  these  all  in  some  town  and  go  on  light  to  other 
husinoss  which  pressed.  So  Kiirban  Sahib  sought  a 
.short  cut  for  them,  a  little  oil'  tho  line  of  marcli.  We 
were  twelve  miles  before  the  main  body,  and  we  came 
to  a  hoii.sc  tinder  a  high  biislied  hill,  with  a  nullah, 
which  they  call  a  donga,  bel'ir.d  it,  and  an  old  sangar  of 
])iled  stones,  which,  thcv  call  a  kraal,  before  it.  'IVo 
thorn  bush's  grew  on  cither  side  of  the  door,  like  babul 
bushes,  covered  with  a  golden  coloured  bloom,  and  the 
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roof  was  nil  of  thatcli.  lii-ron-  the  Ikhisc  was  a  vallrv  of 
stdiifs  lliat  rrisc  In  aiiipllii  r  1iii,s|i-c,,v(tciI  hill.  'I'licrc 
was  an  ,ilil  man  in  the  viianclah— an  old  man  with  a 
whitf  branl  and  a  wart  npnn  tlii'  left  side  i>f  his  neck; 
and  ■  fat  woman  with  th<'  rvis  of  a  swine  and  thr  jowl 
of  a  swin'  ,  and  a  tall  yonnj;  man  deprived  of  nnder- 
standin;;.  His  head  was  Imirless,  no  larjjer  than  an 
oran),'e,  and  the  pits  of  liis  nostrils  were  eaten  awav  hv 
a  disease.  He  lan;;h(d.  and  slavered  and  he  sported 
sportively  liefore  Knrlian  .Sahili.  The  man  lironf;lit 
coffee  and  (he  woniim  showed  ns  iiiirinniiix  from  three 
(jeneral  .'^ahibs,  (irtifvinf;  that  they  w  ere  people  of  peare 
and  jjno'Uvill.  Here  are  the  piinnnKi.i,  Sahili.  Does 
tile  Sahib  know  the  ( lenerals  wlii>  sicrned  them? 

They  swore  the  land  was  empty  of  lioer-lo};.  They 
held  up  their  hands  and  swore  it.  That  was  alioiit  the 
time  of  the  eveninc;  meal.  I  stood  near  the  verandah 
with  Sikander  Khan,  who  was  nosinj;  like  a  jaekal  on  a 
lost  seent.  At  last  he  took  my  arm  and  said,  ".See  von- 
derl  There  is  the  sim  on  the  window  of  the  hoii.se  that 
signalled  la.st  nifjht.  This  house  can  .see  that  hnii.sc 
from  here,"  and  h<'  looked  at  the  hill  lieliind  him  all  hairy 
with  bu.shes,  and  sneked  in  his  breath.  Then  the  idiot 
with  the  shrivelleil  head  daneed  by  me  ami  threw  baek 
that  head,  and  refjarded  the  roof  and  hiii(;he<l  like  a 
hyena,  and  the  fat  woman  talked  loudly,  as  it  were,  to 
cover  some  noise.  After  this  passnl  I  to  the  back  of  the 
hou.se  on  pretence  to  ;ret  water  for  tea,  and  I  saw  fresh 
fre.sh  horse-<lun},'  on  the  i;rouiid,  and  that  the  frninnd 
was  cut  with  the  new  marks  of  hoofs;  and  there  had 
dropped  in  the  dirt  one  e.irtridj;,".  Then  Knri>an  Sahib 
called  to  me  in  our  toniitie.  snyin;;,  "  Is  this  a  j;ood  place 
to  make  tea?"  and  I  replied,  knowing  what  he  meant, 
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"Tlicrt'  are  over  many  cooks  in  tlu'  cofjU-housi'.  Mount 
und  );o,  Cliilil."  Tluii  I  ritiirncd,  uml  lie  said,  smiling 
to  thi'  woman,  "  I'nparr  I'ikxI,  and  wlu  ii  we  have 
loosened  our  jjirtlis  \\v  will  come  in  and  ent;"  but  to 
his  men  he  said  in  a  wlii-prr,  "  Uide  awavl"  No,  lie 
did  not  cover  the  old  man  or  the  fat  woman  with  his 
rifle.  'I'hat  was  not  his  <nstoin.  Some  fool  of  the 
Piirri)  Miil.i,  heinj;  hun;;ry,  raised  liis  voice  to  (lisjiute 
the  order  to  (lee,  und  hefore  we  wen'  in  our  saddles 
manv  shots  came  fii>m  the  roof — from  rifles  thrust 
through  the  thatch.  Upon  this  we  rode  across  the 
valley  of  stones,  and  men  fired  at  us  frtmi  the  nullah 
l-'chind  the  house,  and  from  the  hill  behind  the  nullah, 
well  as  from  the  roof  of  the  house  -.so  many  shots 
iat  it  .sounded  like  a  drunnninj;  in  the  hills.  Then 
Sikandar  Khan,  ridinj;  low,  .said,  "This  play  i.i  not  for 
us  alone,  but  for  the  rest  of  the  Diirrii  Miilx,"  and  I  .said, 
"lie  <|uict.  Keep  place!"  for  his  place  was  behind  me, 
and  1  rode  behind  Kurban  Sahib.  liut  these  new  bul- 
lets will  pass  throu{!;h  five  men  urow!  We  were  not  hit 
— not  one  of  us — and  we  reached  the  hill  of  rocks  and 
scattered  among  the  stones,  and  Kurban  Sahib  turned 
in  his  saddle  and  said,  "Look  at  the  old  man!"  He 
stood  in  the  verandah  firing  swiftly  with  a  gun,  the 
woman  beside  him  and  the  idiot  also — both  with  guns. 
Kurban  Sahib  laughed,  and  1  caught  him  by  the  wrist, 
but — his  fate  was  written  at  that  hour.  The  bullet 
passed  under  my  arm-pit  and  struck  liim  in  the  liver, 
and  I  pulled  him  backward  between  two  great  rocks 
atilt — Kurban  Sahib,  my  Kurban  SahibI  From  the 
nullah  behind  the  house  and  from  the  hills  came  our 
Uoer-log  in  immber  more  than  a  Inmdred,  and  Sikandar 
Khan  said,  "Xow  we  see  the  meaning  of  last  night's 
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signal.  (!ivr  m,-  the  rifle."  II,.  |„„k  Kiirlmn  S:iliil)'s 
rifle— in  tliis  hut-  of  funis  only  llu-  ilocinrs  I'arrv  swdrds 
— unri  lay  l»lly-(lat  t(i  tlic  u,,rk.  Iml  Kiirl)ari  Saliil. 
turned  where  lie  lay  ami  sai.l,  "  li,.  slill,  l|  is  a  Saliil)s' 
war,"  and  Knrhan  Saliili  put  n|>  liis  lianil  -tinis;  and 
then  his  eyes  rcilleil  on  nie.  ami  I  gave  hin]  water  that 
he  might  piuss  the  nii.re  ipriekly.  And  at  the  drinking 
his  Spirit  rereived  pennissinn.     .     .     . 

Thns  went  mr  fight,  Saliili.  We  Diirn,  .\fi,h  were 
on  a  ridge  working  from  the  norlli  to  the  sonth,  wIuti; 
lay  our  main  hoily,  and  the  lioiT-log  lay  in  a  valley 
working  from  east  to  west.  There  were  more  than  ii 
hundred,  and  onr  men  were  ten,  hnt  they  held  the  lioer- 
log  in  the  valley  while  they  swiftly  passed  along  the  ridge 
to  the  sonth.  I  saw  three  Doers  dnip  in  the  open.  Then 
they  all  hid  again  and  fired  heavily  at  the  roeks  that  hid 
our  men;  but  our  men  were  clever  and  did  not  show, 
but  movefl  away  and  away,  always  south ;  and  the  noise 
of  the  battle  withilrew  itself  .sontliwanl,  where  we  could 
hear  the  .sound  of  big  guns.  So  it  fell  .stark  dark,  an<l 
Sikandar  Khan  found  a  deep  old  jackal's  earth  amid 
rocks,  into  which  we  slid  the  body  of  Kurban  Sahib 
upright.  Sikandar  Khan  took  his  gla.s.ses,  and  I  took 
his  handkerchief  and  some  h'tters  and  a  certain  thing 
which  I  knew  hnng  round  his  neck,  and  Sikandar  Khan 
is  witness  that  I  wra[)pe(l  them  all  in  the  handkerchief. 
Then  we  took  an  oath  together,  and  lay  still  and 
mourned  for  Kuri)an  Sahib.  Sikandar  Khan  wept  till 
daybreak— even  he,  a  Pathan,  a  Mi>hatTunedan!  All 
that  night  we  heard  firing  to  the  southward,  and  when 
the  dawn  broke  the  valley  was  full  of  Doer-log  in  caits 
and  on  hor.scs.  They  gathereil  by  the  hi>iise,  as  we 
could  see  through  Kurban  Sahib's  glasses,  and  the  old 
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Mian,  wliip,  I  lake  it,  was  a  |iriisi,  Mrssnl  lliciri,  jiiid 
prcachiil  Ihr  Imly  war,  wavin;;  his  arm;  and  llii-  tilt 
woman  limnjilil  (dircc;  and  tin-  iilint  caiMTcij  anidtm 
thrni  and  kissi'd  lliiir  liorscs.  rivsi'iitly  tlii'v  went 
away  in  liastc;  tliry  wnit  (iviT  the  hills  anil  were  ncil; 
anil  a  hlaik  .slavi'  ,  .mii'  nut  and  waslird  tlir  duor-sills 
with  liri;:ht  water.  .Sikandar  Khan  saw  tlironuli  the 
j;la.ssc:s  that  the  slain  wis  l,|.Kid,  and  lir  laughed,  say- 
irif;,  "Woniidid  nu-n  lie  tlierc.  \Vc  sliull  yet  ;;rt  vcn- 
P'aticr." 

Ahont  nuiiii  we  .s.-iw  a  thin,  hi;;h  sinnke  to  the  .soiilli- 
ward,  .sileh  a  siniike  as  a  l.iirniiif;  hiinse  will  niake  in 
snnshine,  and  Sikandar  Khan,  ■vim  knows  how  to  taki; 
a  hearing;  across  a  hill,  said,  "At  last  we  have  lairncil  the 
house  of  the  pumpkin-seller  whence  they  si;;nalled." 

And  I  said;     "U'liat  i 1  now  that  they  have  •lain  my 

child  y  Let  me  mourn."  It  was  a  hif;h  smoke,  and 
the  old  man,  as  I  .saw,  came  out  into  the  verandah  to 
behold  it,  and  shook  his  eleiiehed  hands  at  it.  .So  we 
lay  till  the  twili^'ht,  foodle.-s  and  without  water,  for  wo 
Iiad  vowed  a  vow  neither  to  eat  nor  to  drink  till  we  had 
aeeoinplislied  the  matter.  I  had  a  little  opium  left,  of 
which  I  f,'ave  .Sikandar  Khan  the  half,  l)ee.iu.se  he  loved 
Knrhaii  Sahib.  Wlien  it  was  full  dark  we  sharpened 
our  sabres  upon  a  certain  .softish  rock  which,  mixi'd 
with  water,  sharpens  steel  well,  and  we  took  off  our  boots 
and  we  went  down  to  the  lion.se  and  looked  through 
the  windows  very  .softly.  The  old  man  .sat  reading  in  a 
book,  and  the  woman  .sat  by  the  hearth;  and  the  idiot 
lay  on  the  lloor  with  his  head  against  her  knee,  and  he 
counted  his  fingers  and  laughed,  and  she  laughed  again. 
Ho  I  knew  they  were  motlii  r  and  son,  and  I  laughed, 
too,  for  1  had  suspected  this  when  I  claimed  her  life  and 
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h.T  U„ly  fnmi  Sik,„.,i,,r  Ki  ::,„,  „.  „,,  ,|iMM.si„„  ..f  tin- 
S|"hI.     'I'Ijimi    wf   rnt.Tc.l    will,    \,.,t:-    ,,i,„,|, 

in.i'  '. iim-v ii„..,-.i„;.,i„ ,„,,,„„,,„,,„„, ,,,„\,;,,i;,.,^ 

t..'u,.,,„„MnM,  ,„«;,nK,-,  ,i,;.  i,,i„  ,.,„     ,-  l,u,.>iUn- 

Hir  M,.,n  |.nv,.n„.,l  I,- „  vi,„  ;,  l,|„u  „r  ili,.  fl.i  a.ru  s 

tli.liarHls.aii.ll,,.  s ,u„m,„I1„|,|    i,,  l,i,  1,.i„,|,.  ,„„| 

I  put  inv  lii,-rrs  on  r„v  I,,,,  t,,  .i.,,,iiv  ,i„.v  sl,,nl,l  l„. 

!"''■"••     ""•   ''"•  """-"  'n,,!,  ,„„|  ,;,„.  „im,l  i„  ,,„ 

'"""■•  """"■  ■■""^  ■-  'I'""-  "l"'-l i  .   man,   I,„„m,1 

al»MU  tl„.  I„a,l  «i,l,  n,^r.,  ,„.,„|  ,„,|,- ||,,  |.„„|,|.,,„  ^^,.,|^ 

aKun      Hi,  wl,„l,.|„.,„lr,.|liMM,l,.,l„',l„„r.an,ln,m,. 
"Ilmv..,l    l,i,„.      1,    was    a    v.ry    ,.,t„v    Mrukr  -  r„r    a 
lallia,,.     TlH.y  ll,..„   w,.,v  .il,„,,  Mari,„r  at  ll,.  I,,..,! 
"I'""  th.-  tl„„r,  aral  I  .ai.l  i,.  Slkaialar  Klia...  "  l',.,rl, 
ro|M.s!     .\„t  ,.v, :,  r„r  K„H,a,i  Saliil.'s  .sak,-  will  I  ,l,.(il,. 
rnvswonl."     S„i„.w.„,,„.„.,.ka,„l,vlu,-„nlwi,l,lhr.r 
l-nK  Ira.h.T  ,„„■,,  and  ,-,ai,|,  ■■  K„„r  w„„n,k.,l  lir  within. 
a.1.1  <l„ul,tkss  ra,l,  Iias  a  pmnit  IVun,  a  (;,.n(ral  "  an.l 
ho  .strotcl,,.,!   tlir  r„i„..s  an,|   kin-lu,!.     "I'l,,,,    J   l„„„„i 
till-  oM  man's  harals  l,rhin,l  l,i.  I„ck,  an,l  nnwillin.rh— 
f..r  Ik.  Ian,;!,,.,!  i„  „,v  fa,-.,  an.l  v,„„|,l  |,av,.  finj;,.ml",„y 
lK-anl--tl„.  „li„t'.-:.     At  this  th,.  wnn.an  with  the  swine's 
f.vcsaial  th,.  j„wl  „f  a  swi.„.  ran  fonvar-.l,  an,l  Sikaiakir 
Khan  sai,l,  -.Shall  I  slrik,.  ,„■  l,i:„|  y     si,,,  was  ihy  „„,,,- 
fi-tyon  tlu- ,livisi„n."     Aial  I  sai.l.  •■K.-tVain!    "l  havr 
>"a,l..  a  .-hain  t,.  h„l,l  h.-r.     ( )|,,.„  ,1„.  ,l,„„,"     [  ,,„^|„,,| 
out  tiR.  tw„  a<r„.ss  ,!„.  v,-n„„lah  inn,  th,.  ,lark,.r  sha.lL- 

ot  the  thorn-tr,.,.s.  an,i  sl„.  f„||„w,.,l  ,,„„ .,  |„„,,,,  .„„, 

ay  aloiifj  th,.  frr,„n„l,  an,l   |,aw,,|   at   n.v   h„„ts  an.l 

howle,].     Then   Sik, ar    Khan    l,„r,.   ..n't   th,.   lamp 

saying  that  he  was  a  ,„nl,.r  aii,l  w,„ii,|  lij;|„  the  tahle, 
and  I  lookeil  .'or  a  l.Tanel,  liuit  w<,nl,l  bi.ai-  r:.|.:|.  iji^t 
the  woman  hindered  me  n.,t  a  little  with  her  serceehiiigs 
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ami  plllll;;iJl;;^,  .iiiil  s|m>I<i'  t'a-.t  In  her  ti>ii);iir,  and  I 
ri'|illi'il  ill  my  Ihm^jih',  "I  inn  iliiMlins  iii-nl);lit  iMcuusie 
of  lliy  |Hrfiily,  ami  »///  <  liild  was  |irai>('<l  union^  men 
unil  liivcil  aiiiDin;  woniiti.  Mr  would  li:uc  lnjjDtlcn 
liicri  -not  animals.  Tlioii  hast  nii)n'  years  to  live  than 
I,  liiit  my  ({rief  is  tlir  greater." 

I  .sto(i|i<'il  to  makr  Mirr  the  iKKiso  ii|Hin  till'  idiot's 
nick,  and  lliiii;;  tlic>  end  over  tlic  liramli,  and  Sikandar 
Khan  laid  up  llic  lam|i  that  she  mi(,'lit  well  see.  'ITicn 
apixai^ui  siiddi'iily,  a  little  iMuind  the  li^ht  of  the  lamp, 
the  spirit  of  Kurlian  Sahili.  One  liand  he  held  to  his 
side,  even  where  the  Imllet  had  struck  him,  and  the 
other  he  put  forward  thus,  anil  said,  "  .Vo.  It  is  a  .Sahibs' 
war."  And  I  said,  "  Wait  a  while,  Child,  and  thou  .shall 
sleep."  But  he  eaine  nearer,  ridinj;,  as  it  were,  upon 
my  eyes,  ami  .said,  "\o.  It  is  a  .Saliihs'  war."  .\nd 
Sikandar  Khun  saiil,  "  Is  it  tiK)  heavy?"  atid  .set  down 
the  lamp  and  came  to  ine;  and  as  he  turned  to  tally  on 
the  rope,  the  .spirit  f  Kurlian  Saliil)  stiHid  np  within 
arm'.s  reach  of  us,  and  his  face  was  very  an),'ry,  and  a 
third  time  he  suiil,  "  .No.  It  is  a  .Sulilhs'  war."  And  a 
little  wind  blew  out  the  lamp,  and  I  heard  .Sikandar 
Khan's  teeth  chatter  in  his  head. 

So  we  .stiiyed  side  by  side,  the  nipes  in  our  hand,  a  very 
long  whili',  for  we  could  not  shape  any  words.  Then  I 
heard  Sikandar  Khaii  open  his  water-liottle  ai.d  drink; 
and  when  his  month  was  slaked  he  passed  to  me  and 
said,  "We  are  absolved  from  our  vow."  So  I  drank, 
and  tofiether  we  waited  for  the  dawn  in  that  place  where 
W"  stood— the  ropes  in  our  hand.  A  little  after  third 
cockcrow  wc  heard  the  feet  of  horses  and  gu.twheels  very 
far  off,  and  so  soon  as  the  lijjht  came  a  shell  burst  on  the 
threshold  of  the  house,  and  the  roof  of  the  verandah  that 
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An.  Is.i.l,  ••\V|.„„f,l„.  wuuiMlnlll.K.r-loK^illuny- 
An.l  .S,k.„.h,r  K:,,,„  sai.l.  •■W,.  liav  l,..„r,l  i|„.  „nl..r. 
It.saSal,il„'war.     S.:„„l  .,i!|."     Tl,..„  . ..>,„.  a  >.r 1 

"'"■"-« '   !""■•   '""   "'""•     •"'■I   -alhT,.,!   ,!„,,    „,„,„ 

";"■''••"■"'-' !■  "»'l'l'-nn„M,.t,.„„f,l„.|i„|,.|„i,|, 

.shrlls  fn.m  .|„.  i;,,,,  llmt  ^,Hak.       ,-  ,,  ,s,an„,„nr     vrs 

'"""I"""  •'"■  -^"1 ■^'11  i'     M,.,l  il,,.  la,-,.  „f  (I,..  l„mM. 

'"'■''■''  ''"""  I'l^''  ''"•  "'-^<'  an,l  .!„■  ,l,|n  ..f  „„  „|,|  „,,,„ 

""""'''"'"' I   'I"'  f-vl'n.lit  .,!■  ll„.  Ihmiso  lav  .l„w„ 

'Ilirn  Sikan.lar  Kl„...  sai,l,  "If  it  l„.  ||„.  U,,.  „f  ,|„. 
"■"" '""li'ii.  thrfir.., /sl,a ,t,mv..,„,V      \,„| 

Ji"  pavs  'I  t„  ,|„.  |,a,|,  „,■  ,|„.  |,„„s,.  a„,l  ,,„,„,„|v  .,„„,. 
iHuk,  ami  f,M,i-  w |..,|   |(,„.r.|„j,  ,,„„„,  „f,,.^  ,\  ,^    ^^^ 

wl.oin  (»..  ,c,il,l  not  walk  ,i|,riKlit.  \n,|  I  sai,|,  "Wliat 
ha.sttl,..„.l„„..r"  A,„lh..sai,l,"  n-..,„.itl,..r.s|>.,k,.,. 
to  t,„.in  ..or  lal.l  hai>,l  ,a,  tia.,,..  Tlav  follow  in  horn- 
of  ...crt-y.'  .\..,1  I  sai.l.  "  It  is  a  Sal,il,s'  wa.-.  Lh  ,!„.„, 
wa.t  th..  Sal„l..s'  .n,T,v."  So  th,.v  h.v  still,  th,  n.r 
men  an.l  the  idiot,  a,„I  the  fat  won.an  ii...1,t  thr  t  n- 
trce,  nn.l  tl...  honsr  l,„riie.l  fiirioiislv.  Tli.ti  l,,.^.an  the 
k..own  ,so..,i,I  of  .■arl,.i„l„.s  in  the  n,of  -<„„.  or  two  at 
first;  the.,  a  trill,  a,„l  laM  of  all  ...,e  lon.l  noise  an.l  the 
thateh  blew  h,..v  a.,.l  then  ,  an.l  th,.  captives  w.a.M  have 

7'"'''"''  "" "  ""'"""t  of  the  h.'at  that  was  with.rinK 

the  thorn-trees,  and  on  account  of  wood  a.id  l.ri.ks 
flyinK  at  raiido.n.  I!„t  I  said,  "Al.ide!  Ahide!  Ve 
be  Sahihs,  an,l  this  is  a  Sahil.s'  war,  ()  .Sahil.s.  'I'licre 
is  no  order  that  ye  should  .lepart  fn.m  this  war  "  Thev 
d.d  not  understand  ,ny  wonls.  Vet  they  abode  and 
they  lived. 

Presently  n.de  down  five  tn>,.pers  of  Kurban  Sahib's 
command,  and  one  I  knew  spoke  ,ny  tong.ic,  having 
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sailed  to  Calcutta  often  with  horses.  So  I  told  him  all 
my  tale,  using  bazaar-talk,  such  us  his  kidney  of 
Sahib  would  understand;  and  at  the  end  I  said,  "An 
order  has  reached  us  here  from  the  dead  that  this  is  a 
Sahibs'  war.  I  take  the  soul  of  my  Kurban  Sahib 
to  witness  that  I  give  over  to  the  justice  of  the  Sahibs 
these  Sahibs  who  have  made  me  cliildle.ss."  Tlien  I 
gave  him  the  ropes  and  fell  down  senseless,  my  heart 
being  very  full,  but  my  belly  was  empty,  except  for 
the  little  opium. 

They  put  ine  into  a  cart  with  one  of  their  wounded, 
and  after  a  while  I  understood  that  they  had  fought 
against  the  Boer-log  for  two  days  and  two  nights.  It 
was  all  one  big  trap.  Sahib,  of  which  we,  with  Kurban 
Sahib,  saw  no  more  than  the  outer  edge.  They  were 
very  angry,  the  Durrn  Muts—very  angry  indeed.  I 
have  never  seen  Saiiibs  so  angry.  They  buried  my 
Kurban  Sahib  with  the  rites  of  his  faith  upon  the  top 
of  the  ridge  overlwking  the  house,  and  I  said  the 
proper  prayers  of  tlic  faith,  and  Sikandar  Khan  prayed 
in  his  fa-shion  and  stole  five  signalling-candles,  which 
have  each  three  wicks,  and  lighted  the  grave  as  if  it 
had  been  the  grave  of  a  saint  on  a  Friday.  He  wept 
very  bitterly  all  that  night,  and  I  wept  with  him,  and 
he  took  hold  of  my  feet  and  besought  me  to  give  him 
a  remembrance  from  Kurban  Sahib.  So  I  divided 
equally  with  him  one  of  Kurban  Sahib's  handkerchiefs 
— not  the  silk  ones,  for  those  were  given  him  by  a 
certain  woman;  and  I  also  gave  him  a  button  from  a 
coat,  and  a  little  steel  ring  of  no  value  that  Kurban 
Sahib  used  for  his  keys,  and  he  kissed  them  and  put 
them  into  his  bosom.  Tlie  rest  I  have  here  in  tliat 
little  bundle,  and  I  must  get  tin-  baggage  from  the 
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washed,  for  wh.ch  we  couI,l  not  wait  when  we  went  up- 
country-an,i  I  must  give  ,l,em  all  to  my  Colonel- 
Sahib  at  S.alkote  in  the  Punjab.  For  my  child  is 
dead— my  babaisdeadl    ... 

I  would  have  come  away  before;  there  was  no  need 
tostay,  the  child  being  dead;  but  we  were  far  f™m  the 
ad  and  the  Durro  M„t.  were  a.s  b«,ther.  to  me,  and 
I  had  come  to  look  upon  Sikandar  Khan  as  in  some 
sort  a  fnend,  and  he  got  me  a  horse  and  I  ..de  up 
and  down  w.th  them;  but  the  life  had  departed.     God 
hws  what  they  called  me-.„lerly,  e^pras.i  (mes- 
^nger),   cook,   sweeper,   I   did    not   know   nor   care. 
But  once  I  had  pleasure.     We  came  back  in  a  month 
after  w,de  circles  to  that  very  valley.    I  knew  it  every 
Stone,  and  I  went  up  to  the  grave,  and  a  clever  Sahib 
of  the  Durro  Mut,  (we  left  a  troop  there  for  a  week  to 
school  those  people  with  purwana.,)  ha,i  cut  an  inscrip- 
tion upon  a  great  rock;  and  they  interpreted  it  to  me 
and  >s  wa.s  a  jest  s.ich  as  Kurban  Sahib  himself  would 
have  loved.     OhI  I  have  the  inscription  well  copied 
here.    Read  U  aloud.  Sahib,  and  I  will  explain  the 
I  Here  are  two  very  good  ones.    Begin,  Sahib:- 
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In  Memory  of 
WALTER  DECIES   CORBYN 
Late  Captain  141st  Punjab  Cavalry 

The  Gurgaon  Rissala,  that  is.     Go  on.  Sahib. 

Treacherously  shot  near  this  place  by 

The  connivance  of  the  late 

HENDRIK   DIRK   UYS 

A  Minister   of   God 

Who  thrice  took  the  oath  of  neutrality 

And  Pift  his  son, 

This  httle  work 
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Alia!    Tl)is   is  the   first   jest.    The   Sahib   should 
see  this  little  worki 


ff 


Was  accomplished  in  partial 
And  inadt-quatf  recognition  of  their  loss 
By  some  men  who  loved  him 


St  monwncntum  rcquiris  circumspice 

That  is  the  second  jest.  It  signifies  that  those  who 
would  desire  to  behold  a  ])roper  memorial  to  Kurban 
Sahib  must  look  out  at  the  house.  And,  Sahib,  the 
house  is  not  there,  nor  the  well ,  nor  the  big  tank  which 
they  call  <lams,  nor  the  little  fruit-trees,  nor  the  cattle. 
There  is  nothinj^  at  all,  Sahib,  except  the  two  trees 
withered  by  the  fire.  The  rest  is  like  the  desert  here 
— or  my  hand — or  my  heart.  Empty,  Sahib — all 
empty! 
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THE   WET   LITANY 

When  the  water's  countenance 
Blurrs  'twixt  K'aiK-i-  atvi  socimd  Klance; 
When  Ihi'  tiittcrfd  sniukt-a  fnrcnin 
Ashen  "ni^ath  a  silverrJ  sun; 
Wht-n  the  curtain  ni  ilu-  haze 
Shuts  upon  (Air  ln-Iiilcss  wavs — 

Hoar  thi!  CliarnnO  Flwt  at  st-a; 

Libera  nos  Jomim;  I 

When  the  enjriiiPs'  batt-tl  pulse 
Scarcely  thrills  tin.-  rv^inj;  hiiil^.; 
\    tfo  the  wash  alori«  the  siih- 
S.unds.  a  suiiilen,  inaiinilicij 
When  the  int.jltrubii.-  blast 
Marks  each  ttimlfuld  minute  passt-d. 

When  the  fou  bunv's  sriuattcrini,'  fliwht 
Guides  us  through  the  hanKard  mtfht; 
When  the  warniriK  bujjle  blows; 
When  the  lottereii  iIourwayH  clost'; 
When  our  brittle  townships  prena, 
Impotent,  on  emptiness. 

When  the  unseen  leadsmen  lean 

Qucstionintj  a  deeji  unseen; 

When  their  K-sfienrd  count  they  tell 

To  a  bridKC  invisible; 

When  the  hid  and  peril  >U9 

Cliffs  return  our  cry  to  us. 

When  the  treble  thicknesa  spread 
Swallows  up  our  next -ahead: 
When  htT  siren's  friKhiened  whine 
Shows  her  sheerins  out  i)l  line; 
When,  her  p;issaKe  nniiiscenied, 
We  must  turn  where  she  has  turned— 

Hear  the  Channvi  Fleet  at  sea; 

LiUru  nos  Doming  I 
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PART  I 

.     .     "And  a  security  for  such  as  pass  on  tht  seas  upon 
their    lawful    occasions,"— .Vui'y    Prayer. 

DISRKGARDIXG  tho  inventions  of  the  Marine 
Captain,  wliose  other  name  is  Gubbins,  let 
a  plain  statement  suffice. 
H.M.S.   Caryatid  went  to  Portland   to  join   Blue 
Fleet    for    manoeuvres      I    travelled    overland    from 
London  by  way  of  Portsmouth,  where  I   fell  among 
friends.     When  I  reached  Portland,  II.M.S.  Caryatid, 
whose  guest  I  was  to  have   been,  had,  with  Blue  Fleet, 
already  sailed  for  some  secret  rendezvous  off  tlie  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  Portland   breakwater  was  filled 
with  Red  Fleet,  my  official  enemies  and  joyous  acquaint- 
ances,   who   received    me   with   unstinted    hospitality. 
For  example,  Lieutenant-Commander  A.  L.  Hignett, 
in   charge   of  three   destroyers,    Wraith,   Stilello,   and 
KobboU,  due  to  depart  at  C  p.  m.  that  evening,  offered 
me  a  berth  on  his  thirty-knot  fiagsliip,  but  I  preferred 
my  comforts,  and  so  accepted  sleeping-room  in  H.M.S. 
Pedantic    (15,0()0    tons),    leader   of   the    .second    line. 
After  dining  aboard  her  I  took  boat  to  Weymouth 
to  get  my  kit  aboard,  as  the  battleships  would  go  to 
war  at  midnight.     In  transferring  my  allegiance  from 
Blue   to   Red   Fleet,   whatever  the   Marine   Captain 
may  say,  I  <lid  no  wrong.     I  truly  intended  to  return 
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to  the  Pedantic  and  help  to  fight  Rhie  Fleet.  All 
I  needeil  wus  a  new  toothbrush,  which  1  Ixxight  from 
a  chemist  in  a  side  street  at  9:15  i-.  m.  As  I  turned 
to  go,  one  entered  seeliing  alleviation  of  a  giim-hoil. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  checked  ulster,  a  black  silk  hat 
three  sizes  too  small,  cord-breeches,  l)oots,  and  pure 
brass  spurs.  These  he  managed  painfully,  :;tepping 
like  a  prisoner  fresh  from  leg-irons.  As  lie  adjusted 
the  pepper-plaster  to  the  gum  the  light  fell  on  his  face, 
and  I  recognised  Mr.  Emanuel  Pyecroft,  late  .second- 
class  petty  officer  of  H.M.S.  Archimandrite,  an  unfor- 
gettable man,  met  a  year  l)efore  under  Tom  Wesjiel's 
roof  in  Plymouth.  It  occurred  to  me  that  when  a 
petty  officer  takes  to  spurs  he  may  conceivably  meditate 
desertion.  For  that  reason  I,  though  a  taxpayer, 
made  no  sign.  Indeed,  it  was  Mr.  Pvecroft,  following 
me  out  of  the  shop,  who  said  hollowly:  "What  might 
you  be  doing  here  ?  " 

"I'm  going  on  manceuvres  in  the  Pedantic,"  I 
replied. 

"Ho!"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft.  "An"  what  manner 
o'  mana-uvrcs  d'you  expect  to  see  in  a  blighted  cathedral 
like  the  Pidai,  ic  f  I  know  'er.  I  knew  her  in  Malta, 
when  the  Vulean  was  her  permanent  tender.  Manceu- 
vres! You  won't  see  more  than  'Man  an'  arm  water- 
tight doors!'  in  your  little  woollen  undervest." 
"I'm  sorry  for  tliat." 

"Why?"  He  lurched  heavily  as  his  spurs  caught 
and  twanged  like  tuning-forks.  "Wnr's  dedared  at 
midnight.  Pcdanlics  be  sugared!  Buy  an  'am  an' 
see  Hfe!" 

For  the  moment  I  fancied  Mr.  Pyecroft.  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  purposed  that  we  two  should  embrace  a 
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Robin  Howl  carcor  in  tlic  uplands  of  Dorset.  'I'lie 
spurs  troublfd  me,  anil  I  made  hold  to  say  as  nnieli. 
"Them!"liesaid,comin);t()un  intricate  halt.  "They're 
part  of  the  prima  fncii-  evidence.  Hut  as  for  nu — 
let  me  carry  your  hag— I'm  secoiiil  in  command, 
leadin'-hand.  cook,  steward,  an'  lavatory  man,  with 
a  few  incidentals  for  si.\i)ence  a  day  e.xtra,  on  No. 
2(17  torpedo-lK)at." 

"They  wear  spurs  there 'i'" 

"Well,"  said   Mr.   Peycroft,  "scein'  that  Two  Six 
Seven  belon^js  to  Hlue  Fleet,  which  left  the  day  before 
yesterday,    disjjuises    are    imperative.     It    transpired 
thus.     The  Uifjht  Honourable  Lord  Gawd  Ahnifjhty 
Admiral    .Master    Frankie    Frobisher,    K.C.I!.,    com- 
mandin'  Hlue  Fleet,  can't  be  bothered  with  one  tin- 
torpedo-boat  more  or  less;  and  what  with  lyin'  in  the 
Reserve  four  years,  an'  what  with  the  new  kind  o' 
tiffy  which  cleans  dynamos  with   brick-dust  and  oil 
(Blast  these  spurs!    They   won't   render!),   Two  Six 
Seven's  steam-f;adj;ets  was  paralytic.     Our  Mr.  Moor- 
shed  done  his  painstakin'  best— it's  his  first  command 
of  a  war-canoe,  matoor  age  nineteen  (down  that  alley- 
w.ay,   please!)   but   be  that   as   it   may.   His  Holiness 
Frankie  is  aware  of  us  crabbin'  o\irselves  round  the 
breakwater  at  five  knots,  an'  steerin'  pari  passu,  as 
the  Fri'uch  say.     (I'p  «his  ailey-v.ay,  plea.se!)     If  he'd 
given  Mr.  Hinchclitle,  our  chief  ent;incer,  a  little  time, 
it  would  never  have  tran.spired,  for  what  Ilinch  can't 
drive  he  can   coax;  but  the  new   port   bein'  a   trifle 
cloudy,    an'    'is    joints    tinglin'    after    a    post-captain 
dinner,  Frankie  come  on  the  upper  biiilfjc  seekiii'  for 
a  sacrifice.     We,  offerin'  a   broadside   target,  got   it. 
He  told  us  what  'is  grandmamma,  'oo  was  a  lady  an' 
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went  to  sea  in  stick-  and  strinj;-l)attcaiis,  had  told 
him  about  steam.  lie  throwed  in  his  own  prayers 
for  the  'ealth  an'  safety  of  all  steam-packets  an'  their 
officers.  Then  he  give  us  several  distinct  onlers. 
The  first  few— I  kept  tally— was  all  alwut  jroinjf  to 
Hell;  the  next  many  was  almut  not  cvolutin'  in  his 
company,  when  there;  an'  the  last  all  was  simply 
repeatin'  the  motions  in  (piick  time.  Knowin'  Frankie's 
groovin'  to  be  badly  eroded  by  ajje  and  lack  of  attention, 
I  didn't  much  panic;  but  our  Mr.  .Moorshed,  'e  took 
it  a  little  to  heart.  iMe  an'  Mr.  Hinchclifrc  con.soled 
'im  as  well  as  service  conditions  permits  of,  an'  we 
had  a  rA^um^-supper  at  the  back  o'  the  Camber- 
secluded  an'  lugubrious!  Then  one  thiiif;  leadin'  up 
to  another,  an'  our  orders,  e.\cept  alx)ut  an'  liorin'  whore 
he's  booked  for,  leavin'  us  a  clear  'orizoii.  Number 
Two  .Six  .Seven  is  now— mind  the  edge  of  the  wharf— 
here!" 

By  mysterious  doublings  he  had  bn)uglit  me  out 
on  to  the  edge  of  a  narrow  strip  of  water  crowded  with 
coastwise  shipping  that  runs  far  up  into  Weymouth 
town.  A  large  foreign  timber-brig  lay  at  my  feet,  and 
under  the  round  of  her  stern  cowered,  close  to  the 
wharf-edge,  a  slate-coloured,  unkempt,  two-funnelled 
craft  of  a  type— but  I  am  no  export— between  the 
first-class  torpedo-boat  and  the  full-blooded  destroyer. 
From  her  archaic  torpedo-tubes  at  the  siern,  and 
quick-firers  forward  and  amidsliip,  she  must  have 
dated  from  the  early  nineties.  Hammerings  and 
clinkings,  with  spurts  of  steam  and  fumes  of  hot  oil, 
arose  from  her  inside,  and  a  figure  in  a  .striped  jersey 
squatted  on  the  engine-room  gratings. 
"She  ain't  much  of  a  war-canoe,  but  you'll  see  more 
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life  in   Vr  tlmn  on  an   wlioK.  .s<|ini<lron  of  hlwdin' 
Pedaiilics." 

"  But  she's  laid  up  here— and  Bine  Fleet  have  gone," 
I  protested. 

"rre-eisely.     Only,    in    liis    comprehensive    orders 
Frankie  didn't  put  us  out  of  action.     Tims  we're  a 
non-neglectal.le    tifrhtin'    factor    which    you    miglitn't 
think    from    this   elevation;   an'    ni 'rover,    Red    Fleet 
don't    know    we're    'ere.     Most   of   u.s"— he   glanced 
proudly  at  his  l><H)ts— 'didn't  run  to  .spurs,  hut  we're 
disguise.1  |)retty  devious,  as  you  might  say.     .Morgan, 
our  signaliser,  when  last  .seen,  was  a  Dawlish  hathing- 
machine     proprietor.     Ilinchcliffe     was     naturally     a 
German  waiter,  and  me  you  beliold  as  a  wpiire  of  low 
degree;    while   yon.ler    Levantine    dragonuui    on    the 
hatch    is  our   Mr.   Moorshi'd.      He    was    the   .second 
cutter's   snotty— m//   snotty— on    the   Archimandrite- 
two    years— CaiM-    .Station.     Likewi.se    on    the    West 
Coast,  mangrove  swampin',  an'  gettin'  tlie  cutter  stove 
in  on  .small  an'  unlikely  l)ars,  an'  manufacturin'  lie.H 
to  correspond.     Wliat  I  don't  know  al)out  Mr.  Moor- 
shed  is  precisely  the  same  gauge  as  what  Mr.  Moorshcd 
don't  know  about  me— half  a  millimetre,  as  you  might 
say.     He  conies  into  awful  opulence  of  his  own  when 
'e's  of  age;  an'  judgin'  from  what  pas.sed  between  us 
when  Frankie  cursed  'im,  [  don't  think  'e  cares  whether 
he's    broke   to-morrow   or— the   day   after.     Are    you 
beginnin'    to    follow    our   tatties?    They'll    be    worth 
followin'.     Or  ore  yon  goin'  back  to  your  nice  little 
cabin  on  the  P,'<lnntic~vi\M\  I  lay  they've  ju.st  dis- 
mounte<l    the   third    engineer  out  of— to  eat  four  fat 
meals  [wr  diem,  an'  .smoke  in  the  casement '/" 
The  figniv  in  the  jersey  lifted  its  head  and  mumbled. 
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"  Vcs,  Sir,"  was  Mr.  I'yrcroft'.s  answer.  "  I  'uve 
anccrtuineil  that  Slilrlto,  IVrailh,  and  KMM  left 
ot  (i  i>.  M.  with  the  first  ilivision  o'  Hfd  Fh'it's  cruisers 
e.\eept  Da'ulolion  and  Cri/plu;  which  are  delayed  hy 
enginc-r<x)in  defects."  Then  to  me:  "Won't  you 
j!0  alward  ?  .Mr.  Mi^rshed  'ud  like  some  one  to  talk 
to.     You  Iiuy  an  'um  an  .see  life." 

At  this  he  vanislied;  and  the  Demon  of  Pure  Irre- 
sponsibility bade  nie  lower  iny.self  from  the  edge  of  the 
wharf  to  the  tea-tray  plates  of  .\o.  207. 
"What  d'you  watit?"  .said  the  striix^d  jersey. 
"  I  want  to  join  Hlue  Fleet  if  I  can,"  I  replied.     "  I've 
been  left  behind  by — an  accident. 
"WellV" 

"Mr.  I'yecroft  told  me  to  buy  a  ham  and  see  life. 
About  how  big  a  ham  do  you  need '!" 

"1  don't  want  any  ham,  thank  you.  That's  the 
way  up  f"  >  wharf.     Goorf-night." 

"Gootl-night!"  I  retraced  my  steps,  wandered  in 
the  diiik  till  I  found  a  shop,  and  there  purchased,  of 
sardines,  canned  tongue,  lobster,  anil  .salmon,  not  less 
than  half  a  hundredweight.  .V  belated  sausage-shop 
supplied  me  with  a  partially  cut  ham  of  pantomime 
tonnage.  These  things  I,  sweating,  Ixire  t)Ut  to  the 
edge  of  the  wharf  and  set  down  in  the  shadow  of  a 
crane.  It  was  a  clear,  dark  summer  night,  and  from 
time  to  time  I  huighe<i  happily  to  my-sclf.  The  ad- 
venture was  preordained  on  the  face  of  it,  I'yecroft 
alone,  spurred  or  barefoot,  would  have  drawn  me  very 
far  from  the  paths  of  circumsix'ction.  I  lis  advice 
to  buy  a  ham  and  see  life  clinched  it.  Presently 
Mr.  I'yecroft— I  heard  .s|iurs  clink— pnsseil  me.  Then 
the  jersey  voice  .said:     "What  the  mischief's  that?" 
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"'Asn't  (111-  visitor  cuirir  alKmnl,  Sir?  'K  t(il>l 
mo  IwM  |)iir|H).s<K  alia?ul(iri(i|  (h,-  I'ntivillv  U,r  (lie 
plnisiirc  of  thr  trip  witli  ii^,  'l',,|,|  ,„,.  1„.  „„,  „fli,.iul 
«)rrr.s[K)n(ltnl  fi.r  tlic  '/'/mrv;  ,,,1'  I  knuv  he's  jittery 
hy  thf  way  'c  tries  to  talli  .\a\y-tall.-.  Haven't  yoii 
seen  'itn,  Sir?" 

S  i.wly  ami  ilispassionati^ly  tlie  answer  ilrawleil  lorii; 
on  tlie  ni^tlit;  "\\v,  ymi  are  witliont  exception  t\w 
Ijijjp'st  liar  in  tlie  SiTviee!" 

"Tlien  what  am    I   to  ilo  with   the  ha;;,  sir?     It's 

marked  with  his  name."     There  was  a  pause  till   Mr. 

M(H)rshe.l  saiil    "Oh!"   in    a  tone  which   the  listener 

might  con  -Inie  prciisely  as  he  pleasi'il. 

"Ilr  was  ilie  maniac  who  wanted  to  liny  a  ham  anil 

sec  life -was  he  ?     If  he  ^-.m's  hai  k  to  the  I'rilaiilk " 

"I'rc-cisely,  Sir.     (iives  ns  all  awav,  Sir." 
"Then  what  [Mwsessed  (/»«  to  give  it  away  to  him, 
you  owl?" 

"I've  got  his  hag.  If  'e  gives  anything  away,  he'll 
have  to  go  naked." 

At  this  point  I  thought  it  host  to  rattle  my  tins  and 
step  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  crane. 

"I've  iKiuglit  the  ham,"  I  called  ,,wectly.  "Have 
you  still  any  ohjretion  to  my  .seeing  life,  Mr.  Moor- 
shed?" 

"All  right,  if  you're  insured.  Won't  you  come 
down?" 

I  descended;  Pycoroft,  by  a  silent  flank  movement, 
possessing  him.self  of  all  the  provisions,  which  he  bore 
to  some  hole  forward. 

"Have you  known  Mr.  Pyecroft  long?"  said  my  host. 

"Met  him  once,  a  year  ago,  at  Devonport.  What 
do  you  think  of  him?" 
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"WImt  (III  ifiiH  think  of  liim!'" 
"I've  Mt  the  I'cliiiilir     ],iT  IxiHt  will  Ik-  wiiitin);  for 
nil'  nt  ten  o'clock,  tiKi  -.simply  Uruiiw  I  Iiii|>|h' led  to 
inwt  liiiii,"  I  replied. 

"'I'lmt's  all  rijtht.  If  you'll  come  ilowii  U-low,  wc  may 
fP't  .some  ftnil)." 

We  descended  it  imkeil  steel  ladder  to  a  .steel-ln'mned 
tunnel,  perlmps  twelve  feet  loii^  l>y  si.v  liijjii.  I.eatlier- 
topix'd  IcK-kers  ran  iiIohk  either  .side;  a  .swinpii);  tnlile, 
with  tray  and  lamp  alxive,  occupied  the  centre.  (Jtlier 
furniture  tliere  wa.s  none. 

"You  can't  .shave  liere,  of  course.  We  don't  wa.sh, 
nnd,  a.s  a  rule,  wc  eat  with  our  finjjcri  when  wc'n-  at  .sea. 
D'you  mind?" 

Mr.  Moorshed,  hlack-haired,  hlack-browed,  .sallow- 
comple.\ioniHj,  looked  ine  over  from  head  to  foot  and 
jrriniied.  lie  wa.s  not  hands  'iie  in  any  way,  hut  his 
smile  drew  the  heart.  "  Vou  didn't  liiipixn  to  hear  what 
Frankie  told  mo  from  the  na(;.ship,  did  you'i'  His  last 
instriirtion.i,  nnd  I've  lojjRcd  them  here  in  .shorthand, 
were"— he  opened  a  neat  i)ocket-b<H)k— '"CV/ wh/ o/ 
Mis  and  cnnduci  ijmir  (mm  Jnmnrd  vianirunci  in  ijimr 
(turn  damned  tinker  jojihion!  You're  a  disgrace  to  the 
Service,  and  your  hoot's  ojfal.' " 
"Awful?"  I  .said. 

"No— olTal— tripes— sv.-;pc»— ullage."  Mr.  Pyccroft 
entered,  in  the  costume  of  his  calling,  with  the  ham 
and  an  assortment  of  tin  dishes,  which  he  dealt  out 
like  cards. 

"  I  shall  take  these  as  my  orders,"  sal  1  Mr.  Moorshed. 
"  I'm  chuckini;  the  Service  at  the  end  of  the  year,  so  it 
doesn't  matter." 
We  cut  into  the  ham  under  the  ill-trimmed  lamp. 
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wiislii-.!  il  <liiuti  with  wl;i-kv,  iiri.l  tliiii  ^rni.knl.  rn.iii 
(he  M.rfsiil,'  1,1  ihi'  liiilkli.iKl  rjirjii'  mi  iiiiliitcrniiiliil 
ImmimTiriK  uiid  clinkiii);.  and  im  v  ami  liii'ii  ii  hiss  of 
HtrHin. 

'■'I'lial's  Mr.  llimlicliir.'."  suiil  I'yi'croft.  "IIi'.h 
wliut  is  ciilliil  a  (irst-(liiss  rn^'inc-roiini  HrtidciT.  If 
yoii  liani  'iiri  a  drum  of  oil  an'  l.avi-  'jni  alone,  lir  <ati 
ooux  u  stolrn  hicvclc  to  do  lv|K'ttTilin'." 

Very  Icisiin'ly,  at  tli<>  cml  of  Ijis  first  |.i|H',  Mr.  Moor- 
.slml  dn'W  out  a  folded  map,  cut  front  a  •  .■«  ^|iai)<T.  of 
the  urea  of  inanaiivri's,  with  the  rule.s  that  reniilatc 
the.se  wonderful  thin;;s,  lielow. 

"Well,  I  sn|)|)o.se  I  know  as  inu"h  as  an  iiveratfe  .stirk- 
niHl-striiiK  admiral,"  he  .said,  yawning.  "I.,  our  [H-tti- 
cont  ready  yet,  .Mr.  I'vecroftV" 

As  a  preparation  for  naval  maiioMivros  tlie.se  rnunril.'! 
s«fmed  iiuide(|nate.  I  followe.1  u[.  the  ladd.r  in*  .  the 
gloom  on.st  l.y  the  wharf  ed«e  and  the  hij;  IiunlHT-shio'.s 
.side.  .Vs  my  eyes  stretched  to  the  darkness  I  saw  :at 
No.  2(i7  had  luirarulously  spniuted  an  ex.r.t  pair  of  fun- 
nels—.soft,  for  they  ftave  lis  f  touched  tlioni. 

"More  pri.mi  jnrir  evidence.  You  runs  a  nipe  fore 
an'  aft,  an'  you  erects  per|)en.li(k-u-arly  two  canva.s 
tubes,  which  you  distends  with  cane  hoops,  thus  'avin' 
as  many  funnels  as  a  destroyer.  At  the  word  o'  com- 
maiid,  up  they  go  like  a  pair  of  eoncertinas,  an'  con- 
.scqueiitly  collap.ses  Mjually  'an.ly  when  requisite. 
Comin'  aft  we  shall  doubtless  overtake  the  DawHsh 
bathin'-machine  proprietor  fittin'  on  her  bustle." 

Mr.  Pyeoroft  whispered  this  in  my  e'.r  as  Moorshed 
moved  towani  a  group  at  the  stern. 

"None  of  us  who  ain't  built  that  way  can  he  destroy- 
ers, but  we  ean  look  as  near  it  aa  we  can.    I^t  me 
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I'xpliun  to  yon,  Sir,  tliiit  tlie  stem  of  a  Thoriiry<r<>ft 
l)oiit,  wliicli  we  are  nol,  comes  out  in  a  pretty  l)ulf;e, 
totally  (lilVerciit  from  tlic  Yarrow  mark,  wliicli  ajjaiii  wr 
are  not.  lint,  on  (lie  other  'and,  Dlrh,  Slilill'j,  (lohliii, 
(llioul,  Djiiin,  anil  A-frili — Keil  Fleet  dee-stroyers, 
with  'oom  we  hope  to  consort  later  on  terms  o'  perfect 
eipiality — arr  Thorneycrofts,  an'  carry  that  (rrecian 
liend  wliich  we  are  now  adjnstin'  to  our  arriirc-jHiiffr-  - 
as  the  French  would  put  it — by  means  of  painted  can- 
vas an'  iron  rods  l)ent  as  requisite.  Between  you  an' 
me  an'  Frankie,  we  are  the  (Inomc,  now  in  the  Fleet 
Reserve  at  I'onipey — Portsmouth,  I  should  say." 

"The  first  sea  will  carry  it  all  away,"  said  Moorshed, 
leanin},'  f;loomily  outrioard,  "but  it  will  do  for  the 
present." 

"\Ve'%e  a  lot  of  prima  fiwii'  evidence  about  us,"  Mr. 
Pyecroft  went  on.  "A  first-elass  torpedo  boat  sits 
lower  in  the  water  than  a  destroyer.  Hence  we  arti- 
ficially raise  our  sides  with  a  black  canvas  wa.sh-streak 
to  represent  extra  freeboard;  at  the  same  time  paddin' 
out  the  cover  of  the  forward  three-ix)under  like  as  if  it 
was  a  twelve-pounder,  an'  variously  fakin'  up  the  bows 
of  'er.  As  you  nii{»ht  s.ay,  we've  took  thoufiht  an'  added 
a  cubic  to  onr  stature.  It's  our  len'th  that  sugars  us. 
A  'un<lred  an'  forty  feet,  which  is  our  len'th  into  two 
'undred  and  ten,  which  is  about  the  Gnomr',i,  leaves  sev- 
enty feet  over,  which  we  haven't  got." 

"  Is  this  all  your  own  notion,  Mr.  Pyecroft  ?"  I  asked. 

"  In  spots,  yon  might  say — yes;  though  we  all  con- 
tributed to  make  up  deficiencies.  But  Mr.  Moorshed, 
not  much  carin'  for  further  Navy  after  what  Frankie 
said,  certainly  threw  himself  into  the  part  with  avidity." 

"What  the  dickens  are  we  going  to  do?" 
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"Spcakinf;  as  a  seaman  (jiinncr,  I  should  say  wo'il  wait 
till  the  sights  came  on,  an'  then  fire.  Speakin'  as  a 
torpedo-coxswain,  L.T.O.,  T.I.,  M.I).,  etc,  I  presume 
we  fall  in — Number  One  in  rear  of  the  tube,  etc.,  .secure 
tube  to  ball  or  diaphragm,  clear  away  securin'-l)ar, 
relea.se  safety-pin  from  lockin'-levers,  an'  priiy  Heaven 
to  look  down  on  u.s.  As  .second  in  command  o'  267,  I 
say  wait  an'  see!" 

"What's  happened?  We're  off,"  I  .said.  The  tim- 
ber ship  had  slid  away  from  us. 

"We  are.  Stern  first,  an' broadside  on!  If  we  don't 
hit  anything  too  hard,  we'll  do." 

"Come  on  the  bridge,"  said  Mr.  Moorshed.  I  saw  no 
bridge,  but  fell  over  some  sort  of  cn.ming-tower  forward, 
near  which  was  a  wheel.  For  the  ne.\t  few  miimtes  I 
was  more  occupied  with  cursing  my  own  folly  than  with 
the  science  of  navigation.  Therefore  I  cannot  say  how 
we  got  out  of  Weymouth  Harbour,  nor  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  turn  sharp  to  the  left  and  wallow  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  surf. 

"Excu.se  me,"  said  ^Ir.  Pyecroft  behind  us,  "/  don't 
mind  rammin'  a  bathin'-machine;  but  if  only  one  of 
them  week-end  Weymouth  blighters  has  thrown  his 
empty  baccy-tin  into  the  sea  here,  we'll  rip  our 
plates  open  on  it;  207  isn't  the  Archimandrite's  old 
cutter." 

"  I  am  hugging  the  shore,"  was  the  answer. 
"There'.s  no  actual  'arm  in  Kuggin',  but  it  can  come 
expensive  if  pursooed." 

"Right-01"  said  Moorshed,  putting  down  the  wheel, 
and  as  we  left  those  scant  waters  I  felt  2G7  move  more 
freely. 
A  thin  cough  ran  up  the  speaking-tube. 
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"Well,  what  is  it,  Mr.  Hinchcliffe?"  said  Moorshed. 

"  I  merely  wished  to  report  that  she  is  still  continuin' 
to  go.  Sir." 

"Right-O!  Can  we  whack  her  up  to  fifteen,  d'you 
think?" 

"I'll  try,  Sir;  but  we'd  prefer  to  have  the  engine- 
room  hatch  open — at  first,  Sir." 

Whacked  up  then  she  was,  and  for  half  an  hour  was 
careered  largely  through  1'^e  night,  turning  at  last  with 
a  suddenness  that  slung  us  across  the  narrow  deck. 

"This,"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft,  who  received  me  on  his 
chest  as  a  large  rock  receives  a  shadow,  "  represents  the 
Gnome  arrivin'  cautious  from  the  direction  o'  Ports- 
mouth, with  Admiralty  orders." 

He  pointed  through  the  darkness  ahead,  and  after 
much  staring  ray  eyes  opened  to  a  dozen  destroyers,  in 
two  lines,  some  few  hundred  yards  away. 

"Those  are  the  Red  Fleet  destroyer  flotilla,  which  is 
too  frail  to  panic  about  among  the  full-blooded  cruisers 
inside  Portland  breakwater,  and  several  millimetres  too 
excited  over  the  approachin'  war  to  keep  a  look-out 
inshore.    Hence  our  tatties!  " 

We  wailed  through  our  siren — a  long,  malignant, 
hyena-like  howl — and  a  voice  hailed  us  as  we  went  astern 
tumultuously. 

"The  Gnome — Carteret-Jones — from  Portsmouth, 
with  orders — mm — mm — Stiletto,"  Moorshed  answered 
through  the  megaphone  in  a  high,  whining  voice,  rather 
like  a  chaplain's. 

"  Who  f"  was  the  answer. 

"  Carter — et — Jones." 

"Oh,  Lord!" 

There  was  a  pause;  a  voice  cried  to  some  friend, "  It's 
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Podgie,  adrift  on  tlie  high  seas  in  charge  of  a  whole 
dee-stroyerl" 

Another  voice  echoed,  "Podgiel"  and  from  its  note  1 
gathered  that  Mr.  Carteret-Jones  had  a  reputation,  but 
not  for  independent  roramand. 

"Who's  your  sub?  "  said  the  first  speaker,  a  shadow 
on  the  bridge  of  the  Dirk. 

"A  gunner,  at  present.  Sir.  The  Stiletto— broken 
dow-  -turns  over  to  us." 
"V\hen  did  the  Stiletto  break  down?" 
"Off  the  Start,  Sir;  two  hours  after— after  she  left 
here  this  evening,  I  believe.  My  orders  are  to  report 
to  you  for  the  manoeuvre  signal-codes,  and  join  Com- 
mander Hignett's  flotilla,  which  is  in  attendance  on 
Stiletto." 

A  smothered  chuckle  greeted  this  last.    Moorshed's 
voice  was  high  and  uneasy.    Said  Pyecroft,  with  a  sigh : 
"The  amount  o'  trouble  me  an'  my  bright  spurs  'ad 
fishin'  out  that  information  from  torpedo  coxswain?"  .-nd 
similar  blighters  in  pubs  all  this  afternoon,  you  would 
never  believe." 
"But  has  the  Stiletto  broken  down  ?"  I  asked  weakly. 
"How  else  are  we  to  get  Red  Fleet's  private  signal- 
code  ?    Any  way,  if  sh      .sn't  now,  she  will  before  man- 
oeuvres are  ended.    It's  only  executin'  in  anticipation." 
"  Go  astern  and  send  your  coxswain  aboard  for  orders, 
Mr.  Jones."    Water  carries  sound  well,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  were  intended  to  hear  the  next  sen- 
tence:    "They  must  have  given  him  one  intelligent 
keeper." 

"That's  me,"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft,  as  a  black  and  coal- 
stained  dinghy— I  did  not  foresee  how  well  I  should 
come  to  know  her— was  flung  overside  by  three  men. 
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"Havin'  Imught  uii  'am,  we  will  now  see  life."  He 
stepped  into  the  lM)at  and  was  away. 

"I  say,  PiKlgie!" — the  speaker  was  in  the  last  of  the 
line  of  destroyers,  as  we  thumped  astern — "aren't  you 
lonely  out  there?" 

"Oh,  don't  rag  mc!"  said  Moorshed.  "Do 
you  suppose  I'll  have  to  manoeuvre  with  your 
fio-tilla?" 

"No,  Podgie!  I'm  pretty  sure  our  commander  will 
see  you  sifting  cinders  in  Tophet  before  you  come 
with  our  flo-tilla." 

"  Thank  you !    She  steers  rather  wild  at  high  speeds." 

Two  men  laughe<l  together. 

"By  the  way,  who  is  Mr.  Carteret-Jones  when  h^'s  at 
home?"  I  whispered. 

"I  was  with  him  in  the  Britannia.  I  didn't  like  him 
much,  but  I'm  grateful  to  him  now.  I  must  tell  him  so 
some  day." 

"They  .seemed  to  know  him  hereabouts." 

"  He  rammed  the  Caryatid  twice  with  her  own  steam- 
pinnace." 

Presently,  moved  by  long  strokes,  Mr.  Pyecroft  re- 
turned, skimming  across  the  dark.  The  dinghy  swung 
up  behind  him,  even  as  his  heel  spurned  it. 

"Commander  Fa.sset's  compliments  to  Mr.  L. 
Carteret-,Iones,  and  the  sooner  he  digs  out  in  pursuance 
of  .\dniiralty  orders  as  received  at  Portsmouth,  the  bet- 
ter plea.sed  Commander  Fasset  will  be.  But  there's  a 
lot  more " 

"Whack  her  up,  Mr.  HinchclilTe!  Come  on  to  the 
bridge.    We  can  settle  it  as  wo  go.     Well  ?" 

Mr.  Pyecroft  drew  an  important  breath,  and  slid  off 
his  cap. 
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"Day  an'  night  private  signals  of  Red  Fleet  complete, 
Sir!"  He  handed  a  little  paper  to  Moorshed.  "You 
see,  Sir,  the  trouble  was,  that  Mr.  Carteret-Jones  bein', 
so  to  say,  a  little  new  to  his  duties,  'ad  forgot  to  give  'is 
gunner  his  Admiralty  orders  in  writin',  but,  as  I  told 
Commander  Fasset,  Mr.  Jones  had  been  r(>peatin'  'em 
to  me,  n-rvous-like,  mos'  of  the  way  from  Portsmouth, 
so  I  knew  'em  by  heart-an'  better.  The  Commander, 
recognisin'  in  ne  a  man  of  agility,  cautioned  me  to  be 
a  father  an'  motl-cr  to  Mr.  Carterel-Jones." 

"Didn't  he  know  you?"  I  asked,  thinking  for  the 
moment  that  there  could  be  no  duplicates  of  Emanuel 
Pyecroft  in  the  Navy. 

"What's  a  torpedo-gunner  more  or  less  to  a  full 
lootenant  comnmnding  si.v  thirty-knot  destrovers  for  the 
first  time ?     "•  seemed  to  cherish  the  'oi>e  that  'e  might 
use  the  Gnome  for  'is  own  'orrible  purposes;  but  what  I 
told  him  about  Mr.  Jones's  sad  lack  o'  nerve  comin' 
from  Pompey,  an'  going  dead  slow  on  account  of  the 
dark,    short-circuite<l    fhat    connection.     'M'rover,'    I 
says  to  him,  'our  orders  is  explicit ;    Stiletto's  reported 
broke  down  somewhere  off  the  Start,  an'  we've  been 
tryin"  to  coil  down  a  new  stiff  wire  hawser  all  the  evenin', 
so  it  looks  like  towin'  'cr  back,  don't  it '!"  I  says.     That 
more  than  ever  jams  his  turrets,  an'  makes  him  keen  to 
get  rid  of  us.     'E  even  hinted  tliat  Mr.  Carteretjones 
passin'  hawsers  an'  assistin'  the  impotent  in  a  sea-way 
might  come  pretty  expensive  on  the  tax-payer.     I  agreed 
in  a  disciplined  way.     I  ain't  proud,     (iawd  knows  I 
ain't  proudi     But  when  I'm  really  diggin'  out  in  the 
fancy  line,  I  sometimes  think  that  me  in  a  copper  punt, 
single-'ande<l,  'ud  beat  a  cutter-full  of  l)e  Rougemongs 
in  a  row  round  the  fleet." 
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At  this  point  I  reclined  without  shame  on  Mr.  Pye- 
croft's  bosom,  supported  by  his  quivering  arm. 

"Well?"  said  Moorshed,  scowling  into  the  darkness, 
as  267 's  bows  snapped  at  the  shore  seas  of  the  broader 
Channel,  and  we  swayed  together. 

"'You'd  better  go  on,'  says  Commander  FM.sett, 
'an'  do  what  you're  told  to  do.  I  don't  envy  Hignett 
if  he  has  to  dry-nurse  the  Gnome's  aimmander.  But 
what  d'you  want  with  signals?'  'e  says.  'It's  criminal 
lunacy  to  trust  Mr.  Jones  with  anything  that  steams.' 

"'May  I  make  an  oKservation,  Sir?'  I  says. 
'Suppose,'  J  says,  'you  was  torpedo-gunner  on  the 
Gnome,  an'  Mr.  Carteret-Jones  was  your  commandin' 
officer,  an'  you  had  your  reputation  as  a  second  in  com- 
mand for  the  first  time,'  I  says,  well  knowin'  it  was 
his  first  command  of  a  flotilla,  'what  'ud  you  do.  Sir?' 
That  gouged  'is  unprotected  ends  open — clear  back  to 
the  citadel." 

"What  did  he  say?"  Moorshed  jerked  over  is 
shoulder. 

"If  you  were  Mr.  Carteret-Jones,  it  might  be  dis- 
respect for  me  to  repeat  it.  Sir." 

"Go  ahead,"  I  heard  the  boy  chuckle. 

"'Do?'  'e  says.  'I'd  rub  the  young  blighter's  nose 
into  it  till  I  made  a  perishin'  man  of  him,  or  a  perspirin' 
pillow-case,'  'e  says,  'which,'  he  adds,  'is  forty  per  cent, 
more  than  he  is  at  present.' 

"Whilst  he's  gettin'  the  private  signals — they're 
rather  particular  ones — I  went  forrard  to  see  the  Dirk's 
gunner  about  borrowin'  a  holdin'-down  bolt  for  our 
twelve-pounder.  My  open  ears,  while  I  was  rovin'  over 
his  packet,  got  the  followin'  authentic  particulars."  I 
heard  his  voice  change,  and  his  feet  shifted.    "There's 
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been  a  last  council  o'  war  of  (lestroyer-captiiiii.s  at  ttie 
flagship,  an'  a  lot  of  tilings  'a.s  ionic  out.  To  begin 
with  Cryptic  and  Devolulion,  Captain  I'anke  and  Cap- 
tain Malan " 

"Cryptic  and  Devolution,  first-<'lass  cruisers,"  said 
Mr.  Moorshcd  dreamily.     "Go  on,  Pvccroft." 

"— l)ein'  delayeil  by  minor  defects  in  engine-room, 
did  not,  as  we  know,  accompany  Red  Fleet's  first 
division  of  scouting  cruisers,  whose  n-ndczvous  is 
unknown,  but  presumed  to  lie  somewhere  off  the 
Lizard.  Cryptic  an'  Devolulion  left  at  0:80  v.  \t.  still 
reportin'  copious  minor  defects  in  engine-room.  Ad- 
miral's final  instructions  was  they  was  to  put  into 
Torbay,  an'  mend  themselves  there.  If  they  can  do  it 
in  twenty-four  hours,  they're  to  come  on  and  join  the 
battle  squadron  at  the  first  rendezvous,  down  Channel 
somewhere.  (I  couldn't  get  that.  Sir.)  If  they  can't, 
he'll  think  about  sendin'  them  some  destroyers  for 
escort.  15ut  his  present  intention  is  to  go  'ammer  and 
tongs  down  Channel,  usin'  'is  destroyers  for  all  they're 
worth,  an'  thus  keepin'  Blue  Fleet  too  bu.sy  off  the 
Irish  coast  to  sniff  into  any  eslituaries." 

"But  if  those  cruisers  arc  crocks,  why  does  the 
Admiral  let  'em  out  of  Weymouth  at  all?"  I  a-sked. 

"The  tax-payer,"  saiil  Mr.  Moorslied. 

"An'  newspapers,"  added  Mr.  Pyecroft.  "In  Tor- 
bay  they'll  look  as  they  was  nmekin'  about  for  strate- 
gical purposes— lianuncrin'  like  blazes  in  the  engine 
room  all  the  weary  day,  an'  the  skipper  droppin' 
questions  down  the  engine-room  hatch  every  two 
or  three  minutes.  I've  been  there.  Now,  Sir?" 
I  saw  the  white  of  his  eye  turn  broad  on  Mr. 
Moorshed. 
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The  boy  dropped  his  chin  over  the  speaking-iabe. 
"Mr.   Hinchcliffe,  what's  her  extreme  economical 
ratiius?" 

"Three  hundred  and  forty  knots,  down  to  swept 
bunkers." 

"Can  do,"  said  Moorshed.  "By  the  way,  liave  her 
revolutions  any  bearing  on  her  speed,  Mr.  Hinclicliffe  ?  " 
"None  that  I  can  make  out  yet,  Sir." 
"Then  slow  to  eight  knots.  We'll  jog  down  to 
forty-nine,  forty-five,  or  four  alwiit,  and  three  east. 
That  puts  us  say  forty  miles  from  Torbay  by  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  We'll  have  to  muck 
about  till  dusk  before  we  run  in  and  try  our  luck  with 
the  cruisers." 

"Yes,  Sir.  Their  picket  boats  will  be  panickin' 
round  them  all  night.  It's  considered  good  for  the 
young  gentlemen." 

"  Hallol  War's  declared !  They're  off! "  said  Moor- 
shed. 

He  swung  2fi7's  head  round  to  get  a  better  view. 
A  few  miles  to  our  right  the  low  horizon  was  spangled 
with  small  balls  of  fire,  while  nearer  ran  a  procession 
of  tiny  cigar  ends. 

"Red  hot!  Set  'em  alight,"  said  Mr.  Pyecroft. 
"That's  the  second  destroyer  flotilla  diggin'  out  for 
Commander  Fassett's  reputation." 

The  smaller  lights  disappeared;  the  glare  of  the 
destroyers'  funnels  dwindled  even  as  we  watched. 

"They're   going   down    Channel    with    lights   out, 

thus  showin'  their  zeal  an'  drivin'  all  watch-officers 

crazy.     Now,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I  think  I'll  get  you 

your  pyjamas,  an'  you'll  turn  in,"  said  Pyecroft. 

He  piloted  me  to  the  steel  tunnel,  where  the  ham 
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still  swung  majestically  over  the  swayinj,'  table,  and 
dragged  out  trousers  and  a  coat  with  a  monk's  hood, 
all  hewn  from  one  hairy  inch-thick  irt)ard. 

"  If  you  fall  over  in  these  you'll  he  <lro\vneil.  They're 
lanimies.  I'll  chock  you  off  with  a  pillow;  hut  sleepin' 
in  a  tor|)edo-lKjat's  what  you  nii;,'lit  call  an  ac(|uin'd 
hahit." 

I  coiled  down  on  an  iron-hard  horse-hair  pillow 
next  the  (|uivering  steel  wall  to  ac(|uire  that  haliit. 
The  sea,  slidini;  over  2(;7's  skin,  worried  me  with 
importunate,  half-cauj;ht  <(>u(idenccs.  It  drummed 
tackily  to  gather  my  attention,  coughed,  spat,  cleared 
its  throat,  and,  on  the  eve  of  that  |)ortentous  com- 
munication, retired  up  stage  as  a  multitude  whispering. 
Anon,  I  caught  the  tramp  of  armies  afoot,  the  hum 
of  crowde<l  cities  awaiting  the  event,  the  single  sob  of 
a  woman,  and  tlry  roaring  of  wild  beasts.  \  dropped 
shovel  clanging  on  the  stokeholil  floor  was,  naturally 
enough,  the  unbarring  of  arena  gates;  our  sucking 
uplift  across  the  crest  of  some  little  swell,  nothing  less 
than  the  haling  forth  of  new  worlds;  our  half-turning 
descent  into  the  hollow  of  its  mate,  the  abysmal  plunge 
of  God-forgotten  jjlanets.  Through  all  these  phenom- 
ena and  more— though  I  ran  with  wild  horses  over 
illimitable  plains  of  rustling  grass;  though  I  crouched 
belly-flat  under  appalling  Kres  of  musketry;  though  I 
was  Livingstone,  painless,  and  incurious  in  the  grip 
of  his  lion— my  shut  eyes  saw  the  lamp  swinging  in  its 
gimbals,  the  irn^gidarly  gliding  patch  of  light  on  the 
steel  ladder,  and  every  elastic  shadow  in  the  corners 
of  the  frail  angle-irons;  while  my  body  strove  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  infernal  vibration  of  the  machine. 
At  the  last  I  rolled  limply  on  the  floor,  and  woke  to  real 
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life  witli  a  bruised  nose  and  a  n"'iit  ciill  to  pi  on  deck 
at  onee. 

"It's  nil  rinlit,"  snid  n  voire  in  my  lHx>inin);  ears. 
"Morpnn  iind  Ijuifjliton  lire  worst-  limn  yoiil" 

I  was  grippinj;  a  mil.  Mr.  I'yecroft  |Miinled  willi  tiis 
foot  to  two  bundles  U-side  a  tor|x(lo-tul)e,  whicli  ut 
Weytnontli  bud  iM-en  a  si);null)'r  an<l  u  iiiost  able  .seu- 
inun.  ".She'd  do  better  in  a  bi^K''''"  ^''a,"  .said  Mr. 
i'yeeroft.     "This  lop  is  what  fi'telies  it  up." 

The  sky  liehind  us  whitened  as  I  lalxiureil,  and 
the  first  dawn  drove  down  the  f^hannel,  tipping  the 
wave-tops  witli  a  chill  f;Iare.  To  n>e  that  round 
wind  which  runs  k'fore  the  true  day  has  ever  l)een 
fortunate  and  of  goo<l  omen.  It  cleare<l  the  trouble 
from  my  body,  and  set  my  soul  dancinjj  to  2()"'s  heel 
r-nd  toe  across  the  northerly  set  of  the  waves — sucli 
waves  aa  I  had  often  watched  contemptuously  from 
the  deck  of  a  ten-thousand-ton  liner.  They  shouldered 
our  little  hull  sideways  and  passetl,  scalloped,  and 
splayed  out,  toward  the  coast,  carrying  our  white  wake 
in  loops  along  their  hollow  backs.  In  succession  we 
looked  down  a  Icad-grcy  cutting  of  water  for  half  a  clear 
mile,  were  flung  up  on  its  ridge,  beheld  the  Channel 
traffic — full-sailed  to  that  fair  breeze — all  about  us, 
and  swung  slantwise,  light  as  a  bladder,  elastic  as  a 
basket,  into  the  ne.xt  furrow.  Then  the  .sun  found  us, 
struck  the  wet  gray  bows  to  living,  leaping  opal,  the 
colourless  deep  to  hanl  sapphire,  the  many  sails  to 
pearl,  and  the  little  steam-plume  of  our  escape  to  an 
inconstant  rainbow. 

"A  fair  day  and  a  fair  wind  for  all,  thank  Oodl" 
said  Emanuel  Pyeeroft,  throwinc;  back  the  cowl-like 
hood  of  his  blanket  coat.     His  face  was  pitted  with 
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coaWust  and  grime,  pallid  for  lack  of  sleep;  but  his 
eyes  shone  like  a  gull's. 

"I  told  you  you'd  see  life.  Think  o'  the  Pedantic 
now.  Think  o'  her  NuraixT  One  <hii.sin'  the  in<>l>ili.4i><l 
gobbles  round  the  lower  dc<k  fliits.  Think  <>'  the 
pore  Uttle  snotties  now  U'ln'  washed,  f.il,  und  timght, 
an'  the  yeonum  o'  sijrnHl.s  with  a  pink  eye  wiikin' 
bright  'an  brisk  to  another  |HTishin'  <liiy  of  live-Hag 
hoists.  Whereas  «r  shall  <'anlk  an'  smoke  ciguri'ttes, 
same  as  the  Spanish  d.'Stroy.Ts  diil  f„r  three  weeks 
after  war  was  deelare<l."  He  drop|Hsl  into  the  wani- 
room  singing: — 


If  ymi'rt'  Roinp  to  m.niry  ini>,  marry  me. 
It's  no  use  tr.uckin'  alK>iit ! 


Hill. 


The  man  at  the  wheel,  uniformed  in  what  had 
once  been  a  Tam-o'-shanter,  a  pair  of  very  worn 
R.M.L.I.  trousers  rolled  up  to  the  knee,  and  a  black 
sweater,  w:us  smoking  a  cigarette.  Moorshed,  in  a 
gray  Balaclava  and  a  brown  mackintosh  with  a  flapping 
cape,  hauled  at  our  supplementary  funnel  guys,  and  a 
thing  like  a  waiter  from  a  Soho  restaurant  sat  at  the 
hea<l  of  the  engine-room  ladder  exhorting  the  unseen 
below.  The  following  wind  Iwat  <lown  our  smoke  and 
covered  all  things  with  an  inch-thick  layer  of  stokers, 
so  that  eyelids,  teeth,  and  feet  gritted  iti  their  motions. 
I  began  to  see  that  my  previous  experiences  among 
battleships  and  cruisers  had  been  altogether  beside 
the  mark. 


PART  II 


Tht'  wiiul  wi'tit  down  with  the  sunsft — 

Thi'  fojT  cainr  up  with  the  li<Ir, 
Whi  II  Ihi'  Witch  of  thi-  North  li».k  an  KuK-shi-ll  (his) 

With  a  Uttli'  lilui'  Divil  insidi-, 
"Sink."  she  said,  "or  swim."  shi'  said, 

"It's  all  you  will  gi't  from  mi', 
An.l  that  is  thf  tinish  cjf  him  !"  she  said. 

And  the  Kgg-shell  wtnt  to  sta. 

The  wind  got  up  with  thi-  morning. 

And  the  lug  lilfw  ofT  with  the  rain. 
When  the  Witch  of  the  North  saw  the  EgK-shell 

Anil  the  little  Blue  Devil  again. 
"Did  you  swim  ? "  she  said.     "Did  you  sink  ? "  she  said, 

And  the  little  Blue  Devil  replied: 
"For  myself  I  swam,  Imt  I  think,"  he  said, 

"There's  somebody  sinking  outside." 

But  for  tlie  small  detail  tliat  I  was  a  passenger  and 
a  civilian,  and  might  not  alter  lier  course,  torpedo-hoat 
No.  267  was  mine  to  ine  all  that  priceless  day.  Moor- 
shed,  after  broakfii-st— frizzled  ham  and  a  devil  that 
I'yeeroft  made  out  of  sartlincs,  anchovies,  and  French 
mustard  sina.shed  togetlier  with  a  spanner — showed 
me  his  few  and  .simple  navigating  tools,  and  took  an 
ohservntion.  Morgan,  the  signaller,  let  me  hohl  the 
chamois  Icathirs  wliiU'  he  cleaned  the  .setirchlight  (we 
seemed  to  be  better  ei|iiip|)ed  with  electricity  than 
US 
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mmi  of  iMir  <ln.s.s),  timt  liviil  iiihIit n  IiiiIIkmis  tiiiihrcllii- 
covtT  iiiniil.ship.  'riicii  ISrcnift  iiiiil  Morjjiiii,  sliiiidin;; 
easy,  talked  toKrilicr  iif  llic  Kindt's  Service  as  nfunnirt 
snil  rrviiliitionists,  .«>  notuMy,  that  wen'  I  not  eiiKapil 
on  this  taU-  I  woiihl,  fur  it.s  eiuieliisiiiii,  .siilMlitiite 
theirs. 

I  would  speak  of  Ilinehcliffe— Iletiry  Salt  IlirielielilTi , 
first-<'hu'(S  en(;ine-nH)tii  aiMifieer,  mid  ^.-eiiiii.-i  in  his 
line,  who  was  pmiider  of  Imvinj;  taken  part  in  thi'  Hat 
Crusade  in  liis  vonlh  than  of  all  his  darin;;,  his  skill, 
and  his  niekel-steel  nerve.  I  consorted  with  him  for 
an  hour  in  the  packe<l  anil  dancin);  en(,'iiie-riH)m,  when 
Moorshed  su};j;esti>(l  "whacking  her  np"  to  eij;hlecn 
knots,  to  .'H'o  if  she  would  stand  it.  'J'he  floor  was 
ankle-<I«'p  in  a  creamy  batter  of  oil  and  water;  each 
movinf;  part  flicking  more  oil  in  /oelrope-circles,  and 
the  gauj^cs  invisilile  for  llicir  dizzy  chu'ti/itin  on  the 
chattering  .steel  hnlkheail.  I/eadinj;  stoker  (irant, 
said  to  l)e  a  bigamist,  an  ox-eyed  man  smothensl  in 
hair,  took  me  to  the  stokehold  and  planted  nie  Ix'tween 
a  searing  white  fur:,ace  and  soirie  liell-hot  iron  plate 
for  fifteen  minutes,  while  I  listened  to  the  drone  of 
fans  and  the  worry  of  the  sea  without,  striving  to 
wrench  all  that  palpitating  firc[K)t  wide  o|)en. 

Then  I  came  <)n  ileck  and  watched  Moorshed — 
revolving  in  his  orbit  from  the  canvas  bustle  and 
torpedo-tubes  aft,  by  way  of  cngine-nMiiu,  conning- 
tower,  and  wheel,  to  the  doll's  house  of  a  foe '.sic— 
learned  in  experience  withhcM  from  me,  moved  by 
laws  beyonil  my  knowleilfje,  iiuthoritativc,  entirely  ade- 
quate, and  yet,  in  heart,  a  child  at  his  play.  /  could 
not  take  ten  .steps  along  the  <Towdi  il  deck  but  I  collided 
with  some  body  or  thing;    but   he  and   his  satellites 
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swung,  passed,  and  returned  on  their  vocations  with  the 
freedom  and  spaciousness  of  tlie  well-poised  stars. 

Even  now  I  can  at  will  recall  every  tone  and  gesture, 
with  each  dissolving  picture  inboard  or  overside — 
Hinchcliffc's  white  arm  buried  to  the  shoulder  in  a 
hornet's  nest  of  spinning  machinery;  Jloorshed's 
halt  and  jerk  to  windward  as  he  looked  across  the 
water;  Pyccroft's  back  bent  over  the  Berthon  collapsible 
boat,  while  he  drilled  three  men  in  expanding  it  swiftly; 
the  outflung  white  water  at  the  foot  of  a  homeward- 
bound  Chinaman  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  her 
shadow-slashed,  rope-purfled  sails  bulging  sideways 
like  insolent  cheeks;  the  ribbeil  and  pitted  coal-dust 
on  our  decks,  all  iridescent  uniler  the  sun;  the  first 
filmy  haze  that  paled  the  shadows  of  our  funnels  about 
lunch  time;  the  gradual  die-down  and  dulling  over  of 
the  short,  cheery  seas;  the  sea  that  changed  to  a  swell: 
the  swell  that  crumbled  up  and  ran  allwhither  oilily; 
the  triumphant,  almost  audible  roll  inward  of  wandering 
fog-walls  that  had  been  stalking  us  for  two  hours,  and 
— welt  upon  welt,  chill  as  the  grave — the  drive  of  the 
interminable  main  fog  of  the  Atlantic.  We  slowed 
to  little  more  than  steerage-way  and  lay  listening. 
Presently  a  hand-bellows  foghorn  jarred  like  a  corn- 
crake, and  there  rattled  out  of  the  mist  a  big  ship 
literally  above  us.  We  could  count  the  rivets  in  her 
plates  as  we  scrooped  by,  and  the  little  drops  of  dew 
gathered  below  them. 

"Wonder  why  they're  always  barks — always  steel — 
always  four-masted — an'  never  less  than  two  thousand 
tons.  But  they  are,"  said  Pyecroft.  He  was  out  on  the 
turtle-backed  bows  of  her;  Moorshed  was  at  the  wheel, 
and  another  man  worked  the  whistle. 
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"This  fog  is  the  1  ■  si  t.-.irufconld  ha'  happened  to  us," 
said  Moorshed.  ''  (t  pves  U'.  on  chance  to  run  in  on 
the  quiet.     .     .     .     Ti:il-lo!" 

A  cracked  bell  rang.  CL-m  and  sharp  (beautifully 
grained,  too),  a  bowsprit  surged  over  our  starboard  bow, 
the  bobstay  confidentially  hooking  itself  into  our  for- 
ward rail. 

I  saw  Pyecroft's  arm  fly  up;  heard  at  the  same 
moment  the  severing  of  the  tense  miw,  the  working 
of  the  wheel,  Moorshed's  voice  down  the  tube  saying, 
"Astern  a  little,  please,  Mr.  IlinclulilVe!"  and  Pyecroft's 
cry,  "Trawler  with  her  gear  down!  Look  out  for  our 
propeller.  Sir,  or  we'll  be  wrapped  up  in  the  rope." 

267  surged  quickly  under  my  feet,  as  the  pressure 
of  the  downward-bearing  bobstay  was  removed. 
Half-a-dozen  men  of  the  foc'sle  had  already  thrown  out 
fenders,  and  stood  by  to  bear  off  a  just  visible  bulwark. 

Still  going  astern,  we  touched  slowly,  broadside  on, 
to  a  suggestive  crunching  of  fenders,  and  I  looked  into 
the  deck  of  a  Brixliam  trawler,  her  crew  struck  dumb. 

"Any  luck?"  .said  Moorshed  politely. 

"Not  till  we  met  yeou,"  was  the  answer.  "The 
Lard  he  saved  us  from  they  big  ships  to  be  spitted 
by  the  little  wan.  \Miere  be'e  gwine  tu  with  our  fine 
new  bobstay?" 

"Yah I  You've  had  time  to  splice  it  by  now,"  said 
Pyecroft  with  contempt. 

"Aie;  but  we'm  all  crushed  to  port  like  aigs.  You 
was  runnin'  twenty-seven  knots,  us  reckoned  it.  Didn't 
us,  Albert?" 

"Liker  twenty-nine,  an'  niver  no  whistle." 

"Yes,  we  always  do  that.  Do  you  want  a  tow  to 
Brixbaior'  ^d  Moorshed. 
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A  great  silence  fell  u|)on  those  wet  men  of  the  sea. 

We  lifted  a  little  towani  their  side,  but  our  silent, 
quick-breathing  erew,  braced  and  strained  outboard, 
bore  us  off  as  though  we  had  l)ccn  a  mere  picket- 
boat. 

"What  for?"  said  a  puzzled  voice. 

"For  love;  for  nothing.  You'll  be  abed  in  Brixham 
by  midnight." 

"Yiss;  but  trawl's  down." 

"No  hurry.  I'll  pass  you  a  line  and  go  ahead. 
Sing  out  wlien  you're  ready."  .\  rope  smacked  on  their 
<leck  with  the  word;  they  made  it  fast;  we  slid  forward, 
and  in  ten  seconds  saw  nothing  save  a  few  feet  of  the 
wire  rope  running  into  fog  over  our  stern;  but  we 
heard  the  noise  of  debate. 

"Catch  a  Brixham  trawler  letting  go  of  a  free  tow  in 
a  fog,"  said  Jloorshed  listening. 

"But  what  in  the  world  do  you  want  him  for?"  I 
a.sked. 

"Oh,  he'll  came  in  handy  later." 

"Was  that  your  first  collision?" 

"Yes."  I  shook  hands  with  him  in  silence,  and  our 
tow  hailed  us. 

"Aie!  yeou  little  man-o'-war!"  The  voice  rose 
muffled  an<l  wailing.  "After  us've  upped  trawl, 
us'U  be  glad  of  a  tow.  I^eave  line  just  slack  abaout 
as  'tis  now,  and  kip  a  good  fine  look-out  be'ind  'ee." 

"There's  an  accomniodatin'  blighter  for  you!" 
said  Pyecroft.  "Where  does  he  expect  we'll  be,  with 
these  currents  evolutin'  li'ice  sailormen  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall?" 

I  left  the  bridge  to  watch  the  wire-rope  at  the  stem 
as  it  drew  out  and  smacked  down  upon  the  water.    By 
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what  instinct  or  guidance  2fi7  kept  it  from  fouling  her 
languidly  flapping  propeller,  I  cannot  tell.  The 
fog  now  thickened  and  tliinninl  in  streaks  that  bothered 
the  eyes  like  the  glare  of  intermittent  flash-lamps;  by 
turns  granting  us  the  vision  of  a  sick  sun  that  leered  and 
fled,  or  burying  all  a  thousand  fathom  deep  in  gulfs  of 
vapours.  At  no  time  could  we  see  the  trawler  though 
we  heard  the  click  of  her  windlass,  the  jar  of  her  trawl- 
besm,  and  the  very  flap  of  the  fish  on  her  deck.  For- 
ward was  Pyecroft  with  the  lead;  on  the  bridge  Moor- 
shed  pawed  a  Channel  chart;  aft  sat  I,  listening  to  the 
whole  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  (never  a  keel 
less)  returning  to  England,  and  watching  the  fog-<lew 
run  round  the  bight  of  the  tow  back  to  its  mother-fog. 

"Aiel  yeou  little  man-o'-warl  We'm  done  with 
trawl.    You  can  take  us  home  if  you  know  the  road." 

"Right  O!"  said  Moorshed.  "We'll  give  the 
fishmonger  a  run  for  his  money.  Whack  her  up, 
Mr.  Hinchcliffe." 

The  next  few  hours  completed  my  education.  I 
saw  that  I  ought  to  be  afraid,  but  more  clearly  (this 
was  when  a  liner  hooted  down  the  back  of  my  neck) 
that  any  fear  which  wouM  begin  to  do  justice  to  the 
situation  would,  if  yielded  to,  incapacitate  me  for  the 
rest  of  my  days.  A  .shadow  of  spread  sails,  deeper 
than  the  darkening  twilight,  brooding  over  us  like  the 
wings  of  Azrael  (Pyecroft  said  she  was  a  Swede),  and, 
miraculously  withdrawn,  persuaded  me  that  there  was 
a  working  chance  that  I  should  reach  the  beach — any 
beach — alive,  if  not  dry;  and  (this  was  when  an  eco- 
nomical tramp  laved  our  port-rail  with  her  condenser 
water)  were  I  so  spared,  I  vowed  I  would  tell  my  tale 
worthily. 
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Thus  we  floated  in  space  as  souls  drift  through  raw 
time.  Night  added  lierself  to  the  fog,  and  I  laid  hold 
on  my  limbs  jealously,  lest  they,  too,  should  melt  in  the 
general  dissolution. 

"Where's  that  prevaricatin'  fishmonger?"  said 
Pyecroft,  turning  a  lantern  on  a  scant  van!  of  the 
gleaming  wire-rope  that  pointed  like  a  stick  to  my 
left.  "He's  doin'  some  fancy  stcerin'  on  his  own. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Hinchcliffe  is  hlasphemious.  The 
tow's  sheered  off  to  starboard,  Sir.  He'll  fair  pull  the 
stern  out  of  us." 

Moorshed,  invisible,  cursed  through  the  megaphone 
into  invisibility. 

"Aie!  yeou  little  man-o'-war!"  The  voice  butted 
through  the  fog  with  the  monotonous  insistence  of  a 
strayed  sheep's.  "We  don't  all  like  the  road  you'm 
takin'.  'Tis  no  road  to  Brixham.  You'll  be  buckled 
up  under  Prawle  Point  by'mbye." 

"Do  you  pretend  to  knov  where  you  are?"  the 
megaphone  roared. 

"Iss,  I  reckon;  but  there's  no  pretence  to  me!" 
"O  Peterl"  said  Pyecroft.     "Let's  hang  him  at  'is 
own  gaff." 

I  could  not  see  what  followed,  but  jMoorshed  said: 
"Take  another  man  with  you.  If  you  lose  the  tow, 
you're  done.     I'll  slow  her  down." 

I  heard  the  dinghy  splash  overboard  ere  I  could 
cry  "  Murder  1"  Heard  the  rasp  of  a  boat-hook  along 
the  wire-rope,  and  then,  as  it  had  been  in  my  ear, 
Pyecroft's  enormous  and  jubilant  bellow  astern: 
"Why,  he's  herel  Right  atop  of  usi  The  blighter  'as 
pouched  half  the  tow,  like  a  shark!"  A' long  pause 
filled  with  soft  Devonian  bleatings.    Then  Pyecroft, 
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solo  arpeggie:    "Rum?    Rum?    Rum?    IstliatiUl? 
Come  an'  try  it,  umle." 

I  lifted  my  face  to  where  once  God's  sky  had  been, 
and  besought  The  Trues  I  might  not  die  inarticulate! 
amid  these  half-worked  miracles,  but  live  at  least  till 
my  fellow-mortals  could  be  made  one-millionth  as 
happy  as  I  was  happy.  I  prayed  and  I  waited,  and 
we  went  slow— slow  as  the  proces.sps  of  evolution- 
till  the  boat-hook  rasped  again. 

"He's  not  what  you  might  call  a  .scientific  navigator," 
said  Pyecroft,  still  in  the  dinghy,  but  rising  like  a  fairy 
from  a  pantomime  trap.  "The  lead's  what  'e  goes 
by  mostly;  rum  is  what  he's  come  for;  an'  Rri.xham 
b 'is 'ome.     Lay  on,  Mucduff!" 

A  white  whiskered  man  in  a  frock-coat— as  I 
live  by  bread,  a  frock-coat !— .sea-boots,  and  a  comforter 
crawled  over  the  torpedo-tube  into  .Moorshed's  grip 
and  vanished  forward. 

"'E'll  probably  'old  three  gallon  (look  sharp  with 
that  dinghy  1);  but  'is  nephew,  left  in  charge  of  the 
Agatha,  wants  two  bottles  command-allowance.  You're 
a  tax-payer,  Sir.  Do  you  think  that  excessive  ?  " 
||Lead  there!  Lead!"  rang  out  from  forward. 
"Didn't  I  say  'e  wouldn't  understand  compa.ss 
deviations?    Watch  him  close.     It'll  be  worth  it!" 

As  I  neared  the  bridge  I  heard  the  stranger  say: 
"Let  me  zmell  un!"  and  to  his  no.se  was  the  lead 
presented  by  a  trained  man  of  the  King's  Navy. 

"I'll  tell  'ee  where  to  goo,  if  yeou'Il  tell  your  donkey- 
man  what  to  du.  I'm  no  hand  wi'  steam."  On  these 
lines  we  proceeded  miraculously,  and,  under  Moorshed's 
orders— I  was  the  fisherman's  Ganymede,  even  as 
"M.  de  C."  had     ervcd  the  captain— I  found  both 
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rum  and  curavua  in  a  l(x.'ker,  anil  mbced  them  equal 
bulk  in  an  cnamellei!  iron  cup. 

"Now  we'ni  just  aln-aui  o'  where  we  should  be," 
he  said  at  last,  "an'  here  we'll  lay  till  she  lifts.  I'd 
take  'e  in  for  another  bottli^ — and  wan  for  my  ncvvy; 
but  I  reckon  yeou'rn  .shart-allowanced  for  rum.  That's 
nivver  no  Navy  rum  yeou'm  give  rae.  Knowed  'ee 
by  the  .smack  tu  un.     Anchor  now!" 

I  was  between  Pyecroft  and  Moorshed  on  the 
bridge,  an<l  heard  them  spring  to  vibrating  attention 
at  my  side.  A  man  with  a  lead  a  few  feet  to  port 
caught  the  panic  through  my  Ixxly,  and  checked  like 
a  wild  l)oar  at  ga7:c,  for  not  far  away  an  unmistakable 
ship's  bell  was  ringing.     It  ceased,  and  another  began. 

"Theml"  .said  Pyecroft.     "  Anchored  1" 

"More!"  said  our  pilot,  passing  me  the  cup,  and  I 
filled  it.  The  trawler  tistcrn  clattered  vehemently  on 
her  bell.  Pyecroft  with  a  jerk  of  his  arm  threw  loose 
the  forward  three-pounder.  The  bar  of  the  back-sight 
wa-s  heavily  blobbe<l  with  dew;  the  foresight  was 
invisible. 

"  No — they  wouldn't  have  their  picket-boats  out  in 
this  weather,  though  they  ought  to."  He  returned  the 
barrel  to  its  crotch  slowly. 

"Be  yeou  gwine  to  anchor?"  .said  Macduff,  .smacking 
his  lips,  "or  be  yeou  gwine  straight  on  to  Livermead 
Beach?" 

"Tell  him  what  we're  driving  at.  Get  it  into  his 
head  somehow,"  said  Moorshsd;  and  Pyecroft,  snatch- 
ing the  cup  from  me,  enfolded  the  old  man  with  an 
arm  and  a  mist  of  wonderful  words. 

"  And  if  you  pull  it  off,"  said  Moorshed  at  the  last, 
"  I'll  give  you  a  fiver." 
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"Larrll  What's  fivers  to  me,  young  man?  My 
nevvy,  he  like),  'em;  but  I  do  cherish  more  on  fine 
•Irink  than  filthy  lucre  any  day  o'  (rod's  good  weeks. 
I^ave  goo  my  arm,  yeou  common  sailorman!  I  tall 
'ee,  gentlemen,  I  hain't  the  ram-faced,  ruddle-nosed 
old  fule  yeou  reckon  I  he.  Before  the  mast  I've 
fare<l  in  my  time;  fisherman  I've  been  since  I  .seed  the 
unsen.se  of  scmhuigcrin'.  Haccy  and  spirit.s— yiss, 
an'  cigars  too,  I've  run  a  i.Ienty.  I'm  no  Mind  harse  or 
boy  to  be  coaxeil  with  your  forty-mile  free  towin'  and 
rum  atop  of  all.  There's  none  more  .sober  to  Hri.^'am 
this  tide,  I  don't  care  who  'tis— than  me.  /  know— 
/know.  Yander'm  two  great  King's  ships.  Yeou'm 
wishful  to  sink,  burn,  and  destroy  they  while  us  kips 
'em  bu.sy  sellin'  fish.  Xo  need  tall  me  .so  twanty 
taime  over.  Us'll  find  they  shipsi  L's'll  find  'em,  if 
us  has  to  break  our  fine  new  bowsprit  .so  close  as 
Crump's  bull's  horn!" 

"Good  eggl"  quoth  Moor.shed,  and  brought  his 
hand  down  on  the  wide  shoulders  with  the  smack  of  a 
beaver's  tail. 

"Us'll  go  look  for  they  by  hand.  Us'll  give  they 
.something  to  play  upon;  an'  do  'ce  deal  with  them 
faithfully,  an'  may  the  Lard  have  mercy  on  your 
sowls!    Amen.    Put  I  in  dinghy  again." 

The  fog  was  as  dense  as  ever— we  moved  in  the 
very  womb  of  night— but  I  cannot  recall  that  I  took 
the  faintest  note  of  it  as  the  dinghy,  gui  !e<l  by  the  tow- 
rope,  disappeared  toward  the  Ar/atha,  Pyecroft  rowing. 
The  bell  began  again  on  the  starboard  bow. 

"We're  prt'tty  near,"  .said  Moorshe<l,  slowing 
down.  "Out  with  the  Berthon.  (We'll  sell  'em 
fish,   too.)     And    if   any   one   rows   Navy-stroke,    I'll 
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break  his  jaw  with  the  tiller.  Mr.  Ilinchcliffe  (this 
down  the  tul)c),  "you'll  stay  here  in  charge  with 
Gregory  and  Shergold  and  the  engine-room  staff. 
Morgan  stays,  too,  for  signalling  purposes."  A  deep 
groan  broke  from  Morgan's  chest,  but  he  said  nothing. 
"  If  the  fog  thins  and  you're  .seen  by  any  one,  keep 'em 
quiet  with  the  signals.  I  can't  think  of  the  precise  lie 
just  now,  but  i/uu  can,  Morgan." 

"Yes,  Sir." 

" Suppose  their  torpedo-nets  are  down '!"  1  wliispered, 
shivering  with  excitement. 

"If  they've  been  repairing  minor  defects  all  day, 
they  won't  have  any  one  to  spare  from  the  engine-room, 
and  'Out  nets!'  is  a  job  for  the  whole  ship's  company. 
I  expect  they've  trustwl  to  the  fog — like  us.  Well, 
I'yecroft 'Z " 

That  great  soul  had  blown  up  on  to  the  bridge  like  a 
feather.  "'Ad  to  see  the  first  o'  the  nun  into  the 
Agathites,  Sir.  They  was  a  bit  jealous  o'  their  com- 
mandin'  officer  comin'  'onie  .so  richly  lacciuered,  and 
at  first  the  conversazione  languishe<l,  as  you  might 
say.  But  they  sprang  to  attention  ere  I  left.  Six 
sharp  strokes  on  the  liells,  if  any  of  'em  are  sober 
enough  to  keep  tally,  will  be  the  signal  that  our  consort 
'as  cast  off  her  tow  an'  is  manceuvrin'  on  'er  own." 

"Right  O!  Take  Laughton  with  you  in  the  dinghy. 
Put  that  Berthon  over  quietly  there!  Are  you  all 
right,  Mr.  Hinchcliffe?" 

I  -stood  back  to  avoid  the  rush  of  half-a-dozen 
shadows  dropping  into  the  Berthon  boat.  A  hand 
caught  me  by  the  slack  of  my  garments,  moved  me  in 
generous  arcs  through  the  night,  and  I  rested  on  the 
bottom  of  thi'  dinghy. 
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"I  want  you  for  prima  facie  pvidciicf,  in  case  the 
vaccination  don't  tulio,"  said  I'jecroft  in  my  ear. 
"Push  off,  Alf!" 

The  last  b  ll-rinj;inf!  was  hi);h  overhead.  It  was  fol- 
Iowe<l  by  six  hltlc  tinkles  from  the  Ayalha,  the  roar  of 
lier  fullin};  unchor,  the  ('lu.sh  of  pan.s,  and  loose  shouting. 

"When-  1m'  ^wine  tuV  Port  your  'elluni.  Aid 
you  iniid-<lred(;er  in  the  fairway,  ffx)  asternl  Out 
boats!     She'll  sink  us!" 

A  clear-<iit  Navy  voi<e  ilrawled  from  the  clouds: 
"Quiet!  you  jjardeners  there.  This  is  the  Cryptic  at 
anchor." 

"Thank  you  for  tin  ranfje,"  sai<l  Pyecroft,  and 
paililled  gingerly.  "  Feel  well  out  in  front  of  you, 
Alf.  Remember  your  fat  list  is  our  only  Marconi  in- 
stallation." 

The  voices  resumed: 

"Bournemouth  steamer  he  .says  slit:  be." 

"Then  whcf   he  ISrixham  Harbor?" 

"Oamme,  I'm  a  tax-i)ayer  tu.  They've  no  right 
to  cruise  about  this  way.  I'll  have  the  laa  on  'ee  if 
anything  carries  away." 

Then  the  man-of-war: 

"Short  on  your  anchor!  Heave  short,  you  howling 
maniacs!  You'll  get  yourselves  smashed  in  a  minute 
if  you  drift." 

The  air  was  full  of  these  and  other  voices  as  the 
dinghy,  checking,  swung.  I  pa.s.sed  one  hand  down 
Laughton's  stretched  arm  and  felt  an  iron  gooseneck 
and  a  foot  or  two  of  a  backward-.sloping  torpedo-net 
boom.  The  other  hand  I  laid  on  broad,  cold  iron — 
even  the  flanks  of  H.M.S.  Cryptic,  which  is  twelve 
tkousand  tons. 
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I  heanl  a  scrubby,  raspy  sound,  as  though  Pyecroft 
had  chosen  that  hour  to  shave,  and  I  smelled  paint. 
"Drop  aft  a  l>it.  Alf;  we'll  put  a  stencil  under  the 
stern  six-inch  casements." 

B(M)in  by  Ixmrn  Laughlin  slid  the  dinghy  along  the 
towering  curved  wall.  Once,  twice,  anil  again  we 
atr)ppe(l,  and  the  keen  scrubbing  sound  was  renewed. 
"Unipircs  are  'urd-'eartcl  blighters,  but  this  ought 
to  convince  'em.  .  .  .  Captain  Punke's  stern- 
walk  is  now  above  our  defenceless  'eads.  Repeat 
the  evolution  up  the  starlward  side,  Alf." 

I  was  only  consuous  that  we  inove<i  around  an 
iron  world  paloiM,  ,g  with  life.  Though  my  knowl- 
e<lge  was  all  by  touch— as,  for  example,  when  Pyecroft 
led  my  surrendered  hand  to  the  base  of  some  bulging 
spon.son,  or  when  my  palm  closi-d  on  the  knife-edge 
of  the  stem  and  patted  it  timiilly— yet  I  felt  lonely  and 
unprotected  as  the  enormous,  helpless  ship  was  with- 
drawn, and  we  drifted  away  into  the  void  where  voices 
sang: 

Tom  Pcarce.  Tom  Pcarcc.  lend  me  thy  gray  mare, 

All  along,  out  ak  rig.  down  along  lea  I 

I  want  for  to  go  to  Widdicombc  Fair 

With  Bill  BrewLT,  Sam  Sewer,  Peter  Gumey,  Harry  Hawke, 

Old  Uncle  Tom  Cobley  an'  all  I 


"That's  old  Sinbad  an'  'is  little  lot  from  the  Agatha! 
Give  way,  Alf!     You  might  sing  somethin',  too." 

"I'm  no  bumin'  Patti.  Ain't  there  noise  enough 
for  you,  Pye?" 

"Yes,  but  it's  only  amateurs.  Give  me  the  tones 
of  'earth  and  'ome.     Hal     List  to  tke  blighter  on  the 
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•orizon  sayin-  hi,  pr„,„,_  Xav_v.fa,,hi„n.     'Eaven  VId 
me  argue  that  way  when  I  'm  a  warrant-officer! " 

We  headed  with  little  lapping  stroke,  toward  what 
seemed  to  l«  a  fair-sized  riot. 

^'An'  IVe  'ear,!  the  Drrolullon  rallecl  a  happy  ,hip. 
Ux,.    sauiPy«.ro,.     -Just  .shows  '..w  a  manVf, nisi' 
by    pr,.jt..h.,..     She'.s    p.-,.vi.sh-thaf.s    what    .she    is- 
nasty-peevrsJ,.     IVob'ly  „1|   ,,„,,„,.  „„.    ,     ^^.,,,, 
r^L"'  p.ut.     Well,  r ,  ...,     ,,,  ^,, 

A  voice,  whi,h  Mr.  i'yecroft  a.s.su„.l  nu-  lH.|on«..l  to 
a  chjef  carpenter,  wa.s  s,K.aki„K  thn.ugh  an  a,H.rtu«, 
^tarboard  Ik.w  twelve-,..under  on  the  lower  deck) 
He  dul  not  wi.sh  to  purcha,so  any  fi.sh.  even  at  gn..s.sly 
reduced  rates.  XolH.dy  wished  to  l.uy  any  H.sh.  Thi' 
shtp  wa.,  the  DrroMon  at  an.hor.  and  dcsirt.!  no 
communication  with  shore  boats. 

•■Mark  how  the  Navy  'olds  it's  own.  He's  soln-r. 
The  AgallntcsaT^  not,  as  you  might  say,  an'  yet  they 

'Ark,  r.  T"^  '"';  "'•"  "-^  '"-^"f""-  'hat  does  it' 
Ark  to  the  bal.l  an  unconvincin'  watch-officer  chimin' 
m.     I  wonder  where  Mr.  Moorshe.1  has  got  to?" 

We  driftcl  down  the  Devolution^  side,  as  we  had 
drifted  down  her  sister's;  and  we  dealt  with  her  in  that 
dense  gloom  as  we  had  dealt  with  her  sister 

'Whai!    'Tis  a  man^'-war,  after  all  I    I  can  see 
he  captain  s  whisker  all  gilt  at  the  edges!     We  took  'ee 
for  the  Bournemouth  steamer.    Three  cheers  for  the 
real  man,  "-war!" 

That  cry  came  from  under  the  Devolution's  stem, 
^ecroft  held  something  in  his  teeth,  for  I  heard  him 
mumble,     Our  Mister  .Moorshe<l!" 
Said  a  boy's  voice  above  us,  just  as  we  dodged  a  jet 
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of  hot  water  from  some  valve:    "  I  don't  half  like  that 
cheer.     If  I'd  Ix-en  the  old  inun  I'd  Im'  turned  loose  the  . 
quick-firers  at   the   first  Ko-ofT.     Aren't  they  rowing 
Navy-stroke,  yonder?" 

'"True,"  said  ryttroft,  listeninj;  to  n^triMitinR  ours. 
"  It's  time  to  fft  'onie  when  SMottirs  iM^jjin  to  think.  The 
fog's  thinnin',  tiM)." 

I  felt  II  chill  hreath  on  my  fon^h.-iid,  and  saw  a  few  feet 
of  the  steel  stand  out  darker  than  t\\f  darkness,  disaj)- 
peur— it  was  then  thi>  dinghy  shot  away  from  it— and 
emer);e  once  more. 

"Hallo!  what  l>oat's  that?"  .said  the  voice  sus- 
piciously. ^^ 

"  Whv,  I  do  lielievc  it's  a  real  maii-o'-war,  after  all, 

said  ry«'<r"'ft'  ""''  '^"''"'"'  ''""K'''""- 

"What's  that  for?"    I,an>;htim  was  no  drumati.st. 
"Answer  in  character,  you  hlighler!     Say  somethin* 
opposite." 

"  What  l)oat's  Ihali  ?"    The  hail  was  rei)eated. 
"What   do   yee   .say-ay?"    I'yecroft   iK'llowed,   and, 
under  his  breath  to  me:  "(Jive  us  a  hand." 

"  It's  called  the  Marietta— V.  J.  Stoke.s— Torquay," 
I  Iwgan,  quaveringly.  "At  least,  that's  the 
name  on  the  name-l)oard.  I've  been  dining— on  a 
yacht." 

"  I  see."  The  voice  shook  a  little,  and  my  way  opened 
before  me  with  disgraceful  case. 

"Yesh.  Dining  private  yacht.  Eshmesheralda.  I 
belong  to  Torquay  Yacht  Club,  ^rp  you  member 
Torquay  Yacht  Club?"  _^ 

"You'd  better  go  to  bed,  Sir.  Good-night."  We 
slid  into  the  rapidly  thinning  fog. 

"  Dig  out,  Alf.    Put  your  nix  mangiare  back  into  it. 
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Thi'  f(i){'.s  [HM-lin'  otf  like  u  iH'tticoat.     Where's  Twci 
Six  Seven?" 

"I  riin't  see  hor,"  I  replied,  "hut  there's  ii  lijjht  low 
down  iiheiid." 

"The  Aijaiha!"  Thev  n)wiHl  desfxriitely  llinm^jh 
the  nrieasy  ilis|«Tsal  of  the  foj;  for  ten  nilnilles  and 
iliieked  round  the  trawler's  Unv. 

"Well,  ICniaiiiiil  means  'CihI  with  us'-  so  far." 
IVecroft  wi|M(l  his  lirow,  laiil  a  hand  on  the  low  rail, 
lltid  as  he  l>4H)stcd  lue  u|>  to  the  trawliT,  I  saw  Moor- 
shed's  face,  white  as  |M'arl  in  the  thiiuiinj;  dark. 
"  Was  it  all  ri;;ht '!"  saiil  he,  over  the  bulwarks. 
"  Vaeeinatioii  ain't  in  it.  She's  tiHik  U'lmliful.  Hut 
whert-'s  1>()7,  Sir?"  I'yeeroft  replied. 

"  (ione.  We  eanie  here  as  the  foj;  lifted.  I  ffxw  the 
IhmUilhm  I'onr.     Was  that  you  IxLiiid  us?" 

"  Ves,  sir;  hut  I  only  fjot  in  three  on  the  Dcniliiliim. 
I  save  the  CrifpHc  iiini',  ihoufjh.  They'ri'  winit  you 
•'Ui;lit  call  more  or  livss  vaccinated." 

•  lifted  me  inlM)ard.  where  Moorshcd  and  six  pirates 
Mid  the  Ayatha'.i  hatch.     There  was  a  hint  of 
iia\iii,'ht  in  the  <im>I  air. 

"Where  is  the  old  man?"  I  aski^il. 
"Still  .sellinj,'  'em  fish,  I  sup|)o.sc.     He's  a  darlinj;! 
But  I  wi.sh  [  <()uld  j;et  this  tilthy  paint  off  my  liaials. 
Hallo!     What  the  deuce  is  the  ('rijpUc  sii;nalliui;?" 

A  pale  mastheail  \\'r\\t  winked  tliroufjh  the  la.st  of  the 
fog.  It  was  answered  liy  u  white  pencil  to  the  south- 
ward. 

"Destroyer  sij;nallinf;  with  searciilif,'lit."  I'yeeroft 
leaped  on  the  stern-rail.  "  I'lie  lirst  part  is  private 
signal.s.  Ah!  now  .she's  Morsing  aijain.st  the  fog. 
' P-O-S-T '—yes, '  postpone '-  '  I  )-I';-l>- '(go  on) ! ' depart- 
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urc — till — further — orders — which — will — be  com"  (he's 
dropped  the  other  m)  "unicated — verbally.  End.':" 
He  swung  round.  "Cr^p/ic  is  now  answering:  'Ready 
— proceed — immediately.  What — news — promised — 
destroyer — flotilla  ? ' " 

"Hallo!"  said  Moorshed.  "Well,  never  mind. 
They'll  come  too  late." 

"Whewl  That'.s  some  'igh-bom  suckling  on  the 
de.stroyer.  Destroyer  signals:  'Care  not.  All  will  be 
known  later.'  What  merry  beehive's  broken  loose 
now?" 

"What  odds!    We've  done  our  little  job." 

"Why— why— it's  Two  Six  Seven!" 

Here  Pyecroft  dropped  from  the  rail  among  the  fishy 
nets  and  shook  the  Agatha  with  heavings.  Moorshed 
cast  asi<le  his  cigarette,  looked  over  the  stern,  and  fell 
into  his  sulmrdinate's  arms.  I  heard  the  guggle  of 
engines,  the  rattle  of  a  little  anchor  going  over  not  a  hun- 
dred yards  away,  a  cough,  and  Morgan's  subdued  hail. 
.  .  .  So  far  as  I  rememl)er,  it  wa.s  Laughton  whom 
I  hugged;  but  the  men  who  hugged  me  most  were  Pye- 
croft and  Miwrshed,  adrift  among  the  fishy  nets. 

There  was  no  semblance  of  discipline  in  our  flight  over 
the  Agatha's  side,  nor,  indeed,  were  ordinary  precau- 
tions taken  for  the  common  safety,  Ixx'ause  (I  was  in  the 
Berthon)  they  held  that  patent  boat  open  by  hand  for 
the  most  part.  We  regained  our  own  craft,  cackling 
like  wild  geese,  and  crowded  round  Moorshed  and 
Him'IiclilFe.  Behind  us  the  Agatha's  bout,  returning 
from  her  fish-selling  cruise,  yelled:  "Have  'ee  done  the 
trick?  Have  'ee  done  the  trick?"  and  we  could  only 
shout  hoarsely  over  the  stern,  guaranteeing  them  rum 
by  the  hold-fuli. 
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"Fog  got  patchy  here  at  12:27,"  said  Henry  Salt 
Hinchcliffe,  growing  clearer  every  instant  in  the  dawn. 
"Went  down  to  Brixhuni  Harbour  to  keep  out  of  the 
road.  Heard  whistles  to  the  south  and  went  to  look. 
I  had  her  up  to  sixteen  good.  Morgan  kept  on  shedding 
private  Red  Fleet  signals  out  of  the  signal-book,  as  the 
fog  cleared,  till  we  was  answere<l  by  three  destroyers. 
Morgan  signalled  'em  by  searchlight:  'Alter  course  to 
South  Seventeen  East,  .so  as  not  to  lase  time.'  They 
came  round  quick.  We  kept  well  away— on  their  port 
beam— and  Morgan  gave  'em  their  onlers."  He 
looked  at  Morgan  and  coughed. 

"The  signalman,  acting  as  second  in  command," 
said  Morgan,  swelling,  'then  informed  destroyer 
flotilla  that  Cryptic  and  Devolution  had  made  good 
defects,  and,  in  ol)edience  to  Admiral's  supplementary 
orders  (I  was  afraid  they  might  suspect  that,  but  they 
didn't),  had  proceeded  at  seven  knots  at  1 1 :2,3  p.  m.  to 
rendezvous  near  Channel  Lslands,  seven  miles  N.N.W. 
the  Casquet  light.  (I've  rendezvou.sed  there  myself, 
Sir.)  Destroyer  flotilla  would  therefore  follow  cruisers 
and  catch  up  with  them  on  their  course.  Destroyer 
flotilla  then  dug  out  on  course  indicated,  all  funnels 
sparking  briskly." 

"Who  were  the  destroyers?" 

"Wraith,  Kobbold,  Stiletto,  Lieutenant-Commander 
A.  L.  Hignett,  acting  under  .\dmirars  orders  to  escort 
cruisers  received  oflf  the  Dodman  at  7  P.  m.    They'd 
come  slow  on  account  of  fog." 
"Then  who  were  you?" 

"We  were  the  Afrite,  port-engine  broke  down,  put  in 
to  Torbay,  and  there  instructed  by  Crifptic,  previous  to 
her  departure  with  Devolution,  to  inform  CommEnder 
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Hignctt  of  change  of  plans.  Lieutenant-Commander 
Higiiett  signalled  that  our  meeting  was  quite  provi- 
dential. After  this  wc  returned  to  pick  up  our  com- 
manding officer,  and  being  interrogated  by  Cryptic, 
marked  time  signalling  as  requisite,  which  you  may 
have  seen.  The  Aijalh'i  representing  the  last  known 
rallying-point — or,  as  I  should  say,  pivot-ship  of  the 
evolution — it  was  decided  to  repair  to  the  Agatha  at 
conclusion  of  manoeuvre." 

We  breathed  deeply,  all  of  us,  but  no  one  spoke  a 
word  till  Moorshcd  said:  "Is  there  such  a  thing  as  one 
fine  big  drink  atoard  this  one  fine  big  battleship?" 

"  Can  do,  sir,"  said  Pyecroft,  and  got  it.  Beginning 
with  Mr.  Moorshed  and  ending  with  my.self,  junior  to 
the  third  first-class  stoker,  we  drank,  and  it  was  as  water 
of  the  brook,  that  two  and  a  half  inches  of  stiff,  treacly, 
Navy  rum.  And  we  looked  each  in  the  other's  face, 
and  we  nodded,  bright-eyed,  burning  with  bliss. 

Moorshed  walked  aft  to  the  torpedo-tubes  and  paced 
back  and  forth,  a  captain  victorious  on  his  own  quarter- 
deck; and  the  triumphant  day  broke  over  the  green- 
bedded  villas  of  Torquay  to  show  us  the  magnitude  of 
our  victory.  There  lay  the  cruisers  (I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  made  good  their  defects).  They 
were  each  four  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  and  sixty- 
six  wide;  they  held  close  upon  eight  hundred  men  apiece, 
and  they  had  cost,  say,  a  million  and  a  half  the  pair. 
And  they  were  ours,  and  they  did  not  know  it.  Indeed, 
the  Cryptic,  senior  ship,  was  signalling  vehement  re- 
marks to  our  address,  which  we  did  not  notice. 

"If  you  take  these  gl.isses,  you'll  get  the  general  run 
o'  last  night's  vaccination,"  said  Pyecroft.  "Each  one 
represents  a  torpedo  got  'ome,  as  you  might  say." 
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I  saw  on  the  Cryptw's  port  side,  as  she  lay  half  a  mile 
away  across  the  glassy  water,  four  neat  wliite  stjuares  in 
outline,  a  white  blur  in  the  centre. 

"There  are  five  more  to  starlmard.  'Ere's  the  origi- 
nal!" He  handed  mc  a  paint-<lapplcd  copper  stencil- 
plate,  two  feet  square,  bearing  in  the  centre  the  six-inch 
initials,  "G.M." 

"Ten  minutes  ago  I'd  ha'  eulogised  alx)ut  that  little 
trick  of  ours,  but  ^lorgan's  performance  ha-s  short- 
circuited  me.    Are  you  happy,  Morgan?" 

"Bustin',"  said  the  signalman  briefly. 

"You  may  be.  Gawd  forgive  you,  Morgan,  for  as 
Queen  'Enrietta  said  to  the  'ousemaid,  /  never  will.  I'd 
ha'  given  a  year's  pay  for  ten  minutes  o'  your  signallin' 
work  this  raornin'." 

"I  wouldn't  'ave  took  it  up,"  was  the  answer.  " Per- 
ishin'  'Eavens  above!  I.ook  at  the  Devolution's  sema- 
phore!" Two  black  wooden  arms  waved  from  the 
junior  ship's  upper  bridge.     "They've  seen  it." 

"  The  mote  ore  their  neighbour's  beam,  of  course," 
said  Pyecroft,  an<l  read  syllabic  by  .syllable:  "'Captain 
Malan  to  Captain  Pankc.  Is— sten— cillcd  frieze  your 
starboard  side  new  Admiralty  regulation,  or  your  Num- 
ber One's  private  expen.se?'  Now  Cri/plie  is  saying, 
"Not  understood.'  Poor  old  Crippi/,  the  Devolute'.i 
raggin'  'er  sore.  "Who  is  G.M.?'  she  says.  That's 
fetched  the  Cryptic.  She's  answciin':  'You  ought  to 
know.  Examine  own  paintwork.'  Oh,  Lord!  they're 
both  on  to  it  now.  This  is  balm.  This  is  beginning 
to  be  balm.     I  forgive  you,  ^lorgan!" 

Two  frantic  pipes  twittered.  From  either  cruiser  a 
whaler  droppctl  into  the  water  and  madly  rowed  round 
the  ship:    as  a  gay-coloured  hoist  rose  to  the  Cri/plic'a 
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yanlarm:  "Destroyer  will  close  at  once.  Wish  to 
speak  by  semaphore."  Then  on  the  bridge  semaphore 
itself:  "  Have  been  trying  to  attract  your  attention  last 
half  hour.     Send  conmiaiiding  officer  aboard  at  once." 

"  Our  attention  ?  After  all  the  attention  we've  given 
'er,  too,"  said  Pyecroft.  "What  a  greedy  old  woman!" 
To  Moorshed:  "Signal  from  the  Cryptic,  Sir." 

"Never  mind  thatl"  said  the  boy,  peering  through 
his  glasses.  "Our  dinghy  quick,  or  they'll  paint  our 
marks  out.     Come  along  1" 

By  this  time  I  was  long  past  even  hysteria.  I  remem- 
'jer  Pyecroft's  bending  back,  the  surge  of  the  driven 
.inghy,  a  knot  of  amazed  faces  as  we  skimmed  the 
Cryptw's  ram,  and  the  dropped  jaw  of  the  midshipman 
in  her  whaler  when  we  barged  fairly  into  him. 

"Mind  my  painti"  he  yelled. 

"You  mind  mine,  snotty,"  said  Moorshed.  "I  was 
all  night  putting  these  little  ear-marks  on  you  for  the 
umpires  to  sit  on.     Leave  'cm  alone." 

We  splashed  past  hira  to  the  Devolution's  boat,  where 
sat  no  one  less  than  her  first  lieutenant,  a  singularly 
unhandy-looking  officer. 

"What  the  deuce  is  the  meaning  of  this?"  he  roared, 
with  an  accusing  forefinger. 

"You're  sunk,  that's  all.  You've  been  dead  half  a 
tide." 

"  Dead,  am  I  ?  I'll  show  you  whether  I'm  dead  or 
not,  Sirl" 

"Well,  you  may  be  a  survivor,"  said  Moorshed  in- 
gratiiitingly,  "though  it  isn't  at  all  likely." 

The  officer  choked  for  a  minute.  The  midshipman 
crouched  up  in  stern  said,  half  aloud:  "Then  I  was 
right — last  night." 
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"  Yesh,"  I  gasped  from  the  dinghy's  coal-dust.  "Are 
you  member  Torquay  Yaelit  Club?" 

"Hell!"  said  the  first  lieutenant,  and  fled  away.  The 
Crypik's  boat  was  alrt-ady  at  tliat  cruiser's  .■ii<lc,  and 
semaphores  flicked  zealously  from  ship  to  ship.  We 
floated,  a  minute  speck,  between  the  two  hulls,  while 
the  pipes  went  for  the  captain's  (,'alley  on  the  Devolution. 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Moorshed.  "Wait  till  the 
ganp-'-ay's  down  and  then  board  her  decently.  We 
oughtn't  to  be  expected  to  climb  up  a  ship  we've  sunk." 

Pyccroft  lay  on  his  disreputable  oars  till  Captain 
Malau,  full-uniformed,  descended  tlie  Devolution's  side. 
With  due  compliments— not  acknowledged,  I  grieve  to 
say— we  fell  in  behind  his  sumptuous  galley,  an<l  at  last, 
upon  pressing  invitatio;.,  climbed,  black  as  swcejjs  all, 
the  lowered  gangway  of  the  Cryptic.  At  the  top  stood 
as  fine  a  constellation  of  marine  stars  as  ever  sang  to- 
gether of  a  morning  on  a  King's  ship.  Every  one  who 
could  get  within  earshot  found  that  his  work  took  him 
aft.  I  counted  eleven  able  seamen  p)Iisliing  the  l)reech- 
block  of  the  stern  nine-point-two,  four  marine's  zealously 
relieving  each  otlier  at  the  life-buoy,  six  call-boys,  nine 
midshipmen  of  the  watch,  exclusive  of  naval  cadets,  and 
the  higher  ranks  past  all  census. 

"If  I  die  o'  joy,"  .said  Pjecroft  behind  his  hand,  "re- 
member I  died  forgivin'  Morgan  from  the  bottom  of  my 
'eart,  because,  like  Martha,  we  'avc  scoffed  the  better 
part.     You'd  better  try  to  come  to  attention.  Sir." 

Moorshed  ran  his  eye  voluptuously  over  the  upper 
deck  battery,  the  huge  beam,  and  the  immaculate  per- 
spective of  power.  Captain  I'anke  and  Captain  .Malan 
stood  on  the  well-browned  flash-plates  by  the  dazzling 
hatch.    Precisely  over  the  llagstalf  I  saw  Two  Six  Seven 
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astern,  lier  l>lai'k  [K'tticoat  half  hitt'he<l  up,  mi'fkly  float- 
ing on  till-  still  svii.  Slie  ItMiked  like  the  pious  Abigai 
who  has  just  spoken  her  mind,  and,  with  folded  hand.i, 
sits  thanking  Heaven  among  the  pieces.  I  eoiUd  almost 
have  sworn  that  she  wore  black  worsted  gloves  and  had 
a  little  dry  cough.  Bnt  it  was  Captain  I'anke  that 
coughed  so  austerely.  He  favoured  us  with  a  lecture 
on  uniform,  ileportment,  ami  the  urgent  necessity  of 
answering  signals  from  a  senior  ship.  He  told  us  that 
he  di.supproved  of  mas(|uera<ling,  that  he  loved  disci- 
pline, and  woukl  he  obliged  by  an  explanation.  And 
wliile  he  delivered  himself  dee(K"r  and  more  deeply  into 
our  hands,  I  saw  Captain  Malan  wince.  He  was 
watching  Moorshed's  eye. 

"I  belong  to  Blue  Fleet,  Sir.  I  command  Number 
Two  Six  .Seven,"  said  Moorshed,  and  Cai>tain  Planke 
was  dumb.  "  Have  you  such  a  thing  as  a  frame-i>lan 
of  the  Cri/ptic  aboard  ?  "  He  spoke  with  winning  polite- 
ness as  he  opened  a  small  and  neatly  folde<l  paper. 

"  I  have,  sir."  The  little  man's  face  was  working  with 
passion. 

"Ah!  Then  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  precisely 
where  you  were  torpedoed  last  night  in" — he  consulted 
the  paper  with  one  finely  arched  eyebrow — "in  nine 
places.  And  since  the  Devolution  is,  I  understand,  a 
sister  ship" — he  Irowed  slightly  toward  Caplain  Malan 
— "the  .same  plan^ " 

I  had  followed  the  clear  precision  of  each  word 
with  a  dumb  amazement  which  seemed  to  leave  my 
mind  abnormally  clear.  I  saw  Captain  Malan's  eye 
turn  from  Moorshed  and  seek  that  of  the  Cri/ptic's 
commander.  And  he  telegraphed  as  clearly  as  Moor- 
shed was  speaking:    "My  dear  friend  and  brother 
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ollicrr,  /  know  I'aiiko;  ijou  know  I'uiikc;  ,ir  know 
I'anke- ~K<><«I  little  I'anko!  In  less  than  tlinr  <;r.Tn- 
wicli  clironDniottT  .soivnd.s  I'anko  will  make  an  .nor- 
moiis  as.,  of  himself,  and  I  shall  have  to  put  (hhiKs 
straight,  unless  you  who  are  a  man  of  taet  and  di.s- 

ccrmnent " 

'Carry  on."  The  ComnianchT'.s  order  supplied 
the  unspo!;en  word.  The  cruiser  hoiled  aliout  h.r 
bu.siness  around  us;  watch  an.l  watch  ollicers  loKelher, 
up  to  tlie  linu't  of  noise  permi.ssihie.  I  saw  Captain' 
Malan  turn  to  his  .senior. 

"Come  to  my  eahin!"  .said  Panke  gratingly,  and 
led  the  way.     Pyeeroft  and  I  stayed  still. 

"It's  all  right,"  sai.l  Pyeeroft.  "They  dart-n't 
leave  us  loo.se  alxiard  for  one  revolution,"  and  I  knew 
that  he  had  .seen  what  I  had  seen. 

"You,  too!"  said  Captain  Malan,  returning  .suddenly. 
We  passed  the  .sentry  Ijetwcen  wliite  enamelled  walls 
of  speckless  .small  arms,  and  since  that  Uoyal  Marine 
Light  infantryman  was  visibly  suffocating  from  curiosity, 
I  winked  at  him.  We  entereil  the  chintz-adorned.' 
photo-speckled,  bras-s-fendcred,  tile-stoved  main  cabin. 
Moorshed,  with  a  ruler,  was  demonstrating  before  the 
frame-plan  of  II.M.S.  Cryptic. 

"—making  nine  .stencil.s  in  all  of  my  initials  CM.," 
I  heard  him  say.  "Further,  you  will  find  attached  to 
your  rudder,  and  you,  too.  Sir"— he  bowed  to  Captain 
Malan  yet  again— "one  fourteeii-incli  Mark  IV 
practice  torpedo,  as  i.ssued  to  firsf-dass  torpedo- 
boats,  properly  buoyed.  I  have  .sent  full  particulars 
by  telegraph  to  the  umpires,  and  have  requeste.1 
them  to  judge  on  the  facts  as  they— api)ear."  He 
nodded   through  the   large  window  "to  the  stencilled 
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Dcvnluiion  awink  with  brass  work  in  the  morning 
sun,  and  ceased. 

Captain  Panke  faced  us.  I  remembered  that  this 
was  only  play,  and  caught  myself  wondering  with  what 
keener  agony  "omes  the  real  defeat. 

"Good  0(Ki,  Johnny  1"  he  said,  dropping  his  lower 
lip  like  a  child,  "this  young  pup  says  he  has  put  us 
both  out  of  action.  Inconceivable — eh?  My  6rst 
command  of  one  of  the  class.  Eh?  What  shall  we 
do  with  him?    What  shall  we  do  with  him — eh?" 

"As  far  as  I  can  see,  there's  no  getting  over  the 
.stencils,"  his  companion  answered. 

"^Vhy  didn't  I  have  the  nets  down?  Why  didn't 
I  have  the  nets  down  ? "  The  cry  tore  itself  from 
Captain  Pankc's  chest  as  he  twisted  his  hands. 

"I  suppose  we'd  better  wait  and  find  out  what 
the  umpires  will  say.  The  /Jmiral  won't  be  exactly 
pleased."  Captain  Malan  spoke  very  soothingly. 
Moorshed  looked  out  through  the  stem  door  at  Two 
Six  Seven.  Pyecroft  and  I,  at  attention,  studied  the 
paintwork  opposite.  Captain  Panke  had  dropped 
into  his  desk  chair,  and  scribbled  nervously  at  a 
blotting-pad. 

Just  before  the  tension  became  unendurable,  he 
looked  at  his  junior  for  a  lead.  "What — what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it,  Johnny — eh?" 

"Well,  if  you  don't  want  him,  I'm  going  to  ask  this 
young  gentleman  to  breakfast,  and  then  we'll  make 
and  mend  clothes  till  the  umpires  have  decided." 

Captain  Panke  flung  out  a  hand  swiftly. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  Captain  Malan.  "Your 
men  had  better  go  back  in  the  dinghy  to — their — own — 
ship." 


"THEIR  LA\\TUL  OCCASIONS"       m 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  said  Mnorshod,  and  passed  out 
behind  the  captain.  We  followed  at  n  respectful 
interval,  waiting  till  they  had  Bscende<l  the  ladder. 

Said  the  sentry,  rigid  as  the  naked  barometer  t>ehind 
him:  "For  Gawd's  .sake!  'Ere,  come  'erel  For 
Gawd's  sake!  What's  'appened?  Oh!  come  'tw  an' 
tell." 

"Tell?  You?"  .said  Pyccroft.  Neither  man's  lips 
moved,  an<l  the  words  were  whispers :  "  Your  ultimate 
illegitimate  grandchildren  might  begin  to  understand, 
not  you — nor  ever  will." 

"Captain  Malan's  galley  away.  Sir,"  cried  a  voice 
above;  and  one  replied:  "Then  get  tlio.se  two  grea.sers 
into  their  dinghy  and  hoist  the  blue  jwter.  We're 
out  of  action." 

"Can  you  do  it.  Sir?"  .said  Pyecroft  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder.  "  Do  you  think  it  is  in  the  English  language, 
or  do  you  not?" 

"I  don't  think  I  can,  but  I'll  try.  If  it  takes  me 
two  years,  I'll  try." 

There  are  witnesses  who  can  testify  that  I  have 
used  no  artifice.  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  cut  away 
priceless  slabs  of  opus  atexandrinum.  My  gold  I 
have  lacquered  down  to  dull  bronze,  my  purples 
overlaid  with  sepia  of  thj  sea,  and  for  hell-hearted 
ruby  and  blinding  diamond  I  have  substituted  pale 
amethyst  and  mere  jargoon.  Because  I  would  say 
again  "Disregarding  the  inventions  of  the  Marine 
Captain  whose  other  name  is  Gubbins,  let  a  plain 
statement  sufBce." 
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THB   KINO'S  TASK 

After  th«  skck  of  the  City,  whrn  Rmne  wa>  4unk  to  k  namr, 

III  the  ypftra  when  the  Lmhtx  were  liarkpnt-H,  or  rvcr  Saint  Wilfrid  c 

1.  .w  nil  the  tmnliTS  nf  DritMin,  the  um  ifiil  tx'f'lt  "ii'iK. 

Uvtwren  ttir  ilitl  unU  thv  (orr^t  thrri>  nik-il  m  Snxun  kitiK. 

Ntubbiim  ail  wvn  hin  i>t-<jplc,  «  HtarL.  anil  a  icaluiii  tmnle — 
Not  ti  Ix-  •>>  hnulc.l  ),v  tticmU'-l.  s.  ur<<-  t.>  t»' i  i.vv.l  l.y  t)i<-  twnnl 
Hlitni-  ti.  turn  at  thrir  pl.-amin-.  liitfcr  tin  row  m  th«-ir  iih»k|. 
And  set  '-n  tho  way-* 'jf  thiirih.>o-,itnj  a-*  thehi'wint  ATi.lri'il'n  Wi«..l 


Th.'v  tna-lp  thom  Jaws  in  the  Wii 
Falkland,  curtiiriiin  und  pitnridLji', 
Si«tut<-<i  i.f  ttin  and  u{  marki-t  (w 
rill-  t!i.x..in  thi-  Hr^mlKT  |.a>  kii  .f 
Over  thi'  gravt-K  uf  thf  Hruirls 


,tn.  Tlic  law*  iif  Having!  and  fint-. 
rlir  tlx'it  uti.l  t)ii'  iTHi  k.  >ir  kii»', 
thr-  ti-«lk  and  tlio  malt  and  thr  m^a), 
..■  and  llif  t.l-(  on  the  lUstlllilii  kifl. 
T  ihf!  wrwk  "f  Roi 


Riidciv  Irit  di'.-i.lv  tliry  Ix'ddi'd  thr  pliiith  .if  th^  days 
Brhind  thi-  ff^t  t>f  thr  Lftiumn  and  Ix  ^irn  tht>  Northn  an's  irv, 
Rudidy  l>vit  Hrcativ  h.i;ai  thi-V  llir  l>..dv    ,f  ilali'  and  of  stiirc 
Rudtfly  but  Krratlv  tli^y  laUiuri'd,  and  thfip  l«l>"iir  HtandN  tdl  now 
U  we  trace  on  our  ancaiit  hcadlandu  the  twist  oi  their  t-iMht-ox  plough. 
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THE  COMPREHENSION  OF  PRIVATE 
COPPER* 


PRIVATE  COPPER'S  fiitlier  was  a  Sf.uth<lown 
shcpliiTil :  ill  I'lirly  yiiiitli  CiipiMT  liuil  stiiilird 
under  him.  l-"ivt'  vi'iirs'  iiriiiy  Hcniir  liail  siiiiit'- 
whnt  liliinti'il  Private  ('ii|i|M'r's  paslorul  iiistinets.  Imt  it 
iHt'iirred  to  liiiii  lis  a  iiieiiior}-  of  the  Cliiilk  that  sheep, 
or  in  tliis  ease  buck,  do  not  move  towards  one  across 
turf,  or  in  this  ease,  the  ColeslMTj;  kopjes  iinlesa  a 
stranger,  or  in  this  ease  an  enemy,  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hooii.  Cop|x-r,  helmet  haek-hrst  advanced  with  cau- 
tion, leaving  liis  mates  of  the  picket  full  a  mile  behind. 
The  picket,  concerned  for  its  evening  meal,  did  not 
protest.  A  year  ago  it  would  have  Ik'cii  an  officer's 
command,  moving  as  such.  To-day  it  paid  casual 
allegiance  to  a  Canadian,  nominally  a  sergeant,  actually 
a  trooper  of  Irregular  Horse,  discovered  convalescent  in 
Naauwport  Hospital,  and  forthwith  employed  on  odd 
jobs.  Private  Copper  crawled  up  the  side  of  a  bluish 
rock-strewn  hill  thinly  fringed  with  brush  atop,  and 
remembering  how  he  had  peered  at  Su.sscx  conies 
through  the  e<lge  of  furze-clumps,  cautiously  parted 
the  dry  stems  before  his  face.  At  the  foot  of  the  long 
slope  sat  three  farmers  smoking.  To  his  natural  lu.st 
for  tobacco  was  a<l(lrd  personal  wrath  because  spiky 
plants  were  pricking  his  lielly,  and  Private  Copper  slid 
the  backsight  up  to  fifteen  hundred  yards.  .  .  . 
"Good  evening,  Khaki.     Please  don't  move,"  said 
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a  voice  on  liis  Irft,  and  as  lie  IvrUvt]  liis  head  nnmd  lie 
saw  entirely  down  tlie  barrel  of  a  well-kept  Lee- 
Metfonl  protruding  fn)ni  an  insignificant  tuft  of  thorn. 
Very  few  graven  inniges  have  moved  less  than  did 
Private  Copper  through  the  next  ten  seconds. 

"It's  nearer  seventeen  hundred  than  fifteen,"  .said 
a  young  man  in  an  obviously  ready-made  suit  of  grey 
tweed,  possessing  himself  of  Private  Copper's  rifle. 
"Thank  you.  We've  got  a  post  of  thirty-seven  men 
out  yonder.  You've  eleven— eh?  We  don't  want 
to  kill  'em.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  poor  uneducated 
Khakis,  and  we  do  not  want  prisoners  we  do  not  keep. 
It  is  demoralising  to  both  sides — eh?" 

Private  Cooper  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  lay  down 
the  conduct  of  guerilla  warfare.  This  dark-skinned, 
dark-haired,  and  dark-eyed  stranger  was  his  first 
intimate  enemy.  He  spoke,  allowing  for  a  clipped 
cadence  that  recalled  to  Copper  vague  memories  of 
Umballa,  in  precisely  the  same  offensive  accent  that 
the  young  squire  of  Wilmington  had  used  fifteen  years 
ago  when  he  caught  and  kicked  Alf  Copper,  a  rabbit 
in  each  pocket,  out  of  the  ditches  of  Cuckmere.  The 
enemy  looked  Copper  up  and  down,  folded  and  re- 
pocketed  a  copy  of  an  English  weekly  which  he  had 
been  reading,  and  said :  "  You  seem  an  inarticulate  sort 
of  swine — like  the  rest  of  them — eh?" 

"You,"  said  Copper,  thinking,  somehow,  of  the 
crushing  answers  he  had  never  given  to  the  young 
squire,  "are  a  renegid.  Why,  you  ain't  Dutch. 
You're  English,  same  as  me." 

"  No,  khaki.  If  you  cannot  talk  civilly  to  a  gentle- 
man I  will  blow  your  head  off." 

Copper  cringed,  and  the  action  overbalanced  him 
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so  that  he  rolled  some  six  or  ti(,'ht  feet  downhill, 
under  the  lee  of  a  n)ugh  nxk.  His  brain  was  working 
with  a  swiftness  and  clarity  strange  in  all  his  experience 
of  Alf  Co])per.  While  he  rolled  he  sjmke,  and  the 
voice  from  his  own  jaws  amazed  him:  "If  you  did, 
'twouldn't  make  you  any  less  of  a  renegid."  As  a 
useful  afterthouglit  he  added:  "I've  sprained  my 
ankle." 

The  young  man  was  at  his  side  in  a  flash.  Copper 
made  no  motion  to  rise,  but,  cross-legged  under  the 
rock,  grunted:  "'Ow  much  did  old  Krujer  pay  you 
for  this?  \Vhi>t  was  you  wanted  for  at  'ome?  Where 
did  you  desert  from?" 

"Khaki,"  said  the  youi  ,•  man,  sitting  down  in  his 
turn,  "you  are  a  shade  better  than  your  mates.  You 
did  not  make  much  more  noise  than  a  yoke  of  oxen 
when  you  tried  to  come  up  this  hill,  but  you  arc  an 
ignorant  diseased  l)east  like  the  rest  of  your  people — 
eh?  When  you  were  at  the  Ragged  Schools  did  they 
teach  you  any  history.  Tommy — 'istory  I  mean?" 

"Don't  need  no  schoolin'  to  know  a  renegid,"  said 
Copper.  He  had  made  three  yards  down  the  hill— out 
of  sight,  unless  they  could  see  through  rocks,  of  the 
enemy's  smoking  party. 

The  young  man  laughed;  and  tossed  the  soldier 
a  black  sweating  stick  of  "True  Affection."  (Private 
Copper  had  not  smoked  a  pipe  for  three  weeks.) 

"  I'ou  don't  get  this — eh?"  said  the  young  man. 
"We  do.  We  take  it  from  the  trains  as  we  want  it. 
You  can  keep  the  cake — you  po-ah  Tommee."  Copper 
rammed  the  good  stuff  into  his  long-cold  pipe  and 
puffed  luxuriously.  Two  years  ago  the  sister  of  gunm^r- 
giiard  De  Souza,  East  India  Railway,  had,  at  a  dance 
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given  by  the  sergeants  to  the  Allahabad  Railway 
Volunteers,  informed  Copper  that  she  could  not  think 
of  waltzing  with  "  a  poo-ah  Tommee."  Private  Copper 
wondered  why  that  memory  should  have  returned  at 
this  hour. 

"I'm  going  to  waste  a  little  trouble  on  you  before 
I  send  you  back  to  your  picket  quite  naked — eh? 
Then  you  can  say  how  you  were  overpowered  bv 
twenty  of  us  and  fired  off  your  last  round — like  the 
men  we  picked  up  at  the  drift  playing  cards  at  Stryden's 
farm — eh  ?     What's  your  name — ch  ?  " 

Private  Copper  thought  for  a  moment  of  a  far-away 
housemaid  who  might  still,  if  the  local  postman  had  not 
gone  too  far,  be  interested  in  his  fate.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  was,  by  temperament,  economical  of  the 
truth.     "Pennycuik,"  he  said,  "John  Pennycuik." 

"Thank  you.  Well,  Mr.  John  Pennycuik,  Pm 
going  to  teach  you  a  little  'istory,  as  you'd  call  it— eh?" 

"'Owl"  said  Copper,  stuffing  his  left  hand  in  his 
mouth.  "So  long  since  Pve  smoked  I've  burned  my 
'and — an'  the  pipe's  dropped  too.  No  objection  to 
my  movin'  down  to  fetch  it,  is  there — Sir?" 

"I've  got  you  covere<l,"  said  the  young  man,  gra- 
ciously, and  Private  Copper,  hopping  on  one  leg, 
because  of  his  sprain,  recovered  the  pipe  yet  another 
three  yards  downhill  and  squatted  under  another 
rock  slightly  larger  than  the  first.  A  roundish  boulder 
made  a  pleasant  rest  for  his  captor,  who  sat  cross- 
legged  once  more,  facing  Copper,  his  rifle  across  his 
knee,  his  hand  on  the  trigger-guard. 

"Well,  Mr.  Pennycuik,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you. 
A  little  after  you  were  born  in  your  English  workhouse, 
your  kind,  honourable,  brave  country,  England,  sent 
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an  English  gentleman,  who  could  not  tell  a  lie,  to  say 
that  so  long  as  the  sun  rose  anil  the  rivers  ran  in  their 
courses  the  Transvaal  would  bt^long  to  England.  Did 
you  ever  hear  that,  khaki — eh?" 

"Oh  no,  Sir,"  said  Copper.  Thi.s  sentence  al)Out 
the  sun  and  the  rivers  happened  to  be  a  very  aged 
jest  of  McBride,  the  professional  humorist  of  I)  Com- 
pany, when  they  discussed  the  probable  length  of  the 
war.  Copper  had  thrown  beef-tins  at  McBride  in  the 
grey  dawn  of  many  wet  and  dry  camps  for  intoning  it. 
"Of  course  you  would  not.  Now,  mann,  I  tell  you, 
listen."  lie  spat  aside  and  cleared  his  throat.  "Be- 
cause of  that  little  promise,  my  father  he  moved  into 
the  Transvaal  and  bought  a  farm — a  Uttle  place  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  acres,  don't — you — know." 
The  tone,  in  spite  of  the  sing-song  cadence  fighting 
with  the  lalx)ure<l  parody  of  the  English  drawl,  was 
unbearably  like  the  young  Wilmington  .squirt's,  and 
Copper  found  himself  saying:  "I  ought  to.  I've 
'clped  burn  some." 

"Yes,  you'll  pay  for  that  later.  And  he  opened  a 
store." 
"Hoi  Shopkeeper  was  he?" 
"The  kind  you  call  "Sir"  and  .sweep  the  floor  for, 
Pcnnycuik.  .  .  .  You  see,  in  those  days  one 
used  to  believe  in  the  British  Government.  My 
father  did.  Then  the  Transvaal  wifH-d  thee  earth 
with  the  English.  They  beat  them  six  times  running. 
You  know  thatt — eh?" 

"Isn't  what  we've  come  'ere  for." 
"But  my  father  (he  knows  better  now)  kept  on 
believing  in  the  English.     I  suppose  it  was  the  pretty 
talk  about  rivers  and  suns  that  cheated  him — eh? 
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Anyhow,  lie  l)<'lieve<l  in  liis  own  I'oniitry.  Inn  Iiis  own 
conntry.  So — you  soi — \\v  was  a  little  startled  when 
lie  fonmi  himself  hamleil  over  to  the  Transvaal  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  That's  what  it  canie  to,  Tommy — a 
prisoner  of  war.  Von  know  what  that  is — eh?  Kn;;- 
land  was  too  hononrahle  and  ti«)  gentlemanly  to  take 
trouble.     There  were  no  terms  made  for  my  father." 

'So  'c  made  'em  'imsi'lf.  Useful  old  binl."  Private 
Copper  slieeil  np  another  pi|M'fnl  and  iookeil  out  across 
the  wrinkled  .sea  of  kopjes,  tliroujjh  whieh  came  the 
roar  of  the  rushiiiK  Orange  River,  so  unlike  (jiiiet 
Cuckmere. 

The  young  man's  face  darkened.  "I  think  I  .shall 
sjamlxjk  you  my.self  when  I've  (|uite  done  with  you. 
No,  my  father  (he  was  a  fool)  made  no  terms  for  eight 
years — ninety-si.x  months — and  for  every  day  of  them 
the  Transvaal  made  his  life  hell  for  my  father  and — 
his  people." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  .said  the  impenitent  Copper. 

"Are  you?  You  can  think  of  it  when  I'm  taking 
the  .skin  off  your  back — eh?  .  .  .  My  father,  he 
lost  everything — everything  down  to  his  self-respeet. 
You  don't  know  what  thatt  means — eh  ?  " 

"Why?"  said  Copper.  "I'm  smokin'  baccy  stole 
by  a  renegid.     ^^^ly  wouldn't  I  know?" 

If  it  came  to  a  flogging  on  that  hillside  there  might 
be  a  chance  of  reprisals.  Of  course,  he  might  be 
marched  to  the  Boer  camp  in  the  ne.xt  valley  and  there 
operated  upon;  but  Army  life  teaches  no  man  to  cross 
bridges  unnecessarily. 

"Yes.  after  eight  years,  my  father,  cheated  by  your 
bitch  of  a  country,  he  found  out  who  was  the  upper  dog 
in  South  Africa." 
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"That's  iiic,"  saiil  ('(ippcr  valiantly.  "If  it  takc.s 
aiiotlicr  'alf  cctitiiry,  it's  iiic  an'  the  likes  nf  me." 

"You?  Heaven  help  you!  You'll  he  sereaniing  at 
a  wagnn-wheel  in  an  hour.  .  .  .  Tlien  it  stniek  my 
father  that  he'd  like  to  .shoot  the  people  who'd  betrayed 
him.  You— you — i/itii !  lie  told  his  son  all  alinnt  it. 
He  told  hiiu  never  to  trust  the  Knj;1l.sh.  He  told  him  to 
do  them  all  the  harm  he  could.  Mann,  I  tell  you,  I 
don't  want  nuieh  telling.  I  was  horn  in  the  Tnmsvaal 
— I'm  a  burgher.  If  my  father  didn't  love  the  Knpjlish, 
by  tlie  I/oril,  iiumn,  I  tell  you,  I  hate  them  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  .soul." 

The  voice  (piavered  and  ran  high.  Once  more,  for 
no  conceivable  reason,  Private  Copper  found  his  inward 
eye  turned  ujion  Umballa  cantonments  of  a  dry  dusty 
afternoon,  when  the  saddle-coloured  son  of  a  local 
hotel-keeper  came  to  the  barracks  to  complain  of  a 
theft  of  fowls.  He  saw  the  dark  face,  the  plover's-egg- 
tinted  eyeballs,  and  the  thin  excited  hamls.  Almve  all, 
he  rememliered  the  passionate,  queerly-stnmg  words. 
Slowly  he  returned  to  South  Africa,  using  the  very  sen- 
tence his  sergeant  had  used  to  the  |«)ultry  man. 

"Go  on  with  your  complaint.     I'm  listenin'." 

"Complaint!  Complaint  aljout  i/nu,  you  ox!  We 
strip  and  kick  your  sort  by  thousands." 

The  young  man  rocked  to  and  fro  above  the  rifle, 
whose  nuizzle  thus  deflected  itself  from  the  pit  of  Pri- 
vate Copper's  stonuwh.     His  face  was  dusky  with  rage. 

"Yess,  I'm  a  Transvaal  burgher.  It  took  us  about 
twenty  years  to  find  out  how  rotten  you  were.  We 
know  and  you  know  it  now.  Your  army — it  is  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  Continent."  He  tapped  the 
newspaper  in  his  jKjcket.     "You  think  you're  going  to 
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win,  you  poor  fools.  Your  people — your  own  people — 
your  silly  rotten  fools  of  people  will  crawl  out  of  it  as 
they  did  after  Majubu.  They  are  beginning  now. 
Look  what  your  own  working  classes,  the  diseased, 
lying,  drinking  white  stuff  that  you  come  out  of,  are 
saying."  He  thru.st  the  English  weekly,  doubled  at  the 
leading  article,  on  Copper's  knee.  "See  what  dirty 
dogs  your  masters  are.  They  do  not  even  back  you  in 
your  dirty  work.  We  cleared  the  country  down  to 
Ladysmith — to  Estcourt.  We  cleared  the  country 
down  to  Colesberg." 

"  Yes,  we  'ad  to  clean  up  be'inil  you.   Me.ssy,  I  call  it." 

"You've  had  to  .stop  farm-burning  becau.se  your  peo- 
ple daren't  do  it.  They  were  afraid.  You  daren't  kill 
a  spy.  You  daren't  shoot  a  spy  when  you  catch  him  in 
your  own  uniform.  You  daren't  touch  our  loyall  peo- 
ple in  Cape  Town!  Your  ma.sters  wont  let  you.  You 
will  feed  our  women  and  children  till  we  are  quite  ready 
to  take  them  back.  You  can't  put  your  cowardly  noses 
out  of  the  towns  you  say  you've  occupied.  You  daren't 
move  a  convoy  twenty  miles.  You  think  you've  done 
something?  You've  done  nothing,  and  you've  taken 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men  to  do  it!  There  isn't  a 
nigger  in  South  Africa  that  doesn't  obey  us  if  we  lift  our 
finger.  You  pay  the  .stuff  four  pounds  a  month  and 
they  lie  to  you.     We  flog  'cm,  as  I  shall  flog  you." 

He  clasped  his  hands  together  and  leaned  forward 
his  out-thrust  chin  within  two  feet  of  Copper's  left,  or 
pipe  hand. 

"Yuss,"  said  Copper,  "it's  a  fair  knock-out."  The 
fist  landed  to  a  hair  on  the  chin-point,  the  neck  snicked 
like  a  gun-lock,  and  the  back  of  the  head  crashed  on  the 
boulder  behind. 
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Copper  grabbtnl  up  both  rifles,  unshipped  the  cross- 
banduliens,  drew  forth  the  English  weekly,  and  picking 
up  the  lux  hands,  Itxiked  long  and  intently  at  the  finger- 
nails. 

"No!  Not  a  sign  of  it  there,"  he  said.  '"Is  nails 
are  as  clean  as  mine — but  he  talks  just  like  'cm,  though. 
And  he's  a  landlord  too!  A  landed  proprietor!  Shock- 
in',  I  call  it." 

The  arms  liegan  to  flap  with  returning  consciousness. 
Private  Copixr  rose  up  and  whispered;  "If  you  o|)cn 
your  head,  I'll  ba.sh  it."  There  was  no  suggestion  of 
sprain  in  the  flung-back  left  Uwt.  "Xow  walk  in  front 
of  me,  both  arms  [jerpendicularly  elevated.  I'm  only 
a  third-class  shot,  .so,  if  you  don't  object,  I'll  rest  the 
muzzle  of  my  rifle  lightly  but  firmly  on  your  collar- 
button — covcrin'  the  serviceable  vertebrce.  If 
friends  see  us  thus  engaged,  you  pray — 'urd." 

Private  and  prisoner  staggered  downhill.  No  shots 
broke  the  peace  of  the  afternoon,  but  once  tlie  yount- 
man  checked  and  was  sick. 

"There's  a  lot  of  things  I  could  say  to  you,"  Copper 
observed,  at  the  close  of  the  paroxysm,  "but  it 
doesn't  matter.  Look  'ere,  you  call  me  'pore  Tommy' 
again." 

The  prisoner  hesitated. 

"Oh,  I  ain't  goin'  to  do  anythin'  to  you.  I'm  recon- 
noiterin'  in  my  own.  Say  'pore  Tommy'  'alf-a-dozen 
times." 

The  prisoner  obeyed. 

"  That's  what's  been  puzzlin'  me  since  I  'ad  the  pleas- 
ure o'  meetin'  you,"  said  Copper.  "You  ain't  'alf- 
caste,  but  you  talk  chee-chee — pukka  bazar  chee-chee. 
Proceed." 
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"  IIullo,"  said  the  Sergeant  of  tlie  picket,  twenty  min- 
utes later,  "where  did  you  round  him  up?" 

"  On  the  top  o'  yonder  craggy  mounting.  There's  a 
moll  of  'em  sitting  round  their  Bibles  seventeen  'undrcd 
yards  (you  said  it  was  seventeen  'undred  ?)  t'other  side 
— an'  I  want  some  coffee."  He  sat  down  on  the  smoke- 
l)lackened  stones  by  the  fire. 

"'Ow  did  you  get  'im?"  said  McBri<le,  professional 
luimorist,  quietly  filching  the  English  weekly  from 
under  Copper's  armpit. 

"On  the  chin — while  'e  wa.s  waggin'  it  at  me." 

"^^^lat  is  'e?  'Xother  Colonial  rebel  to  be  'orribly 
disenfranchised,  or  a  Cape  Minister,  or  only  a  loyal 
farmer  with  dynamite  in  both  boots.  Tell  us  all  alwut 
it,  Burjer!" 

"You  leave  my  prisoner  alone,"  said  Private  Copper. 
"'E's  'ad  los,ses  an'  t«)ulile;  an'  it's  in  the  family  too. 
'E  thought  I  never  read  the  pajiers,  .so  'e  kindly  lent  me 
his  very  own  Jerrnld'n  Wcrkly — an'  'e  explained  it  to  me 
as  patronisin'  as  a — as  a  militia  subaltern  doin'  Railway 
Staff  Officer.  'E's  a  left-over  from  Majuba— one  of 
the  worst  kind,  an'  'earin'  the  evidence  as  I  did,  I  don't 
exactly  blame  'im.     It  was  this  way." 

To  the  picket  Private  Copper  held  forth  for  ten  min- 
utes on  the  life-history  of  his  captive.  Allowing  for 
some  purple  patches,  it  was  an  aKsolute  fair  rendering. 

"  But  what  I  dis-like<l  was  this  baccy-priggin'  beggar, 
'm)'s  people,  on  'is  own  showiii',  couldn't  'ave  been 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  coun — on  this 
Gawd-forsaken  dust-'eap,  comin'  the  .squire  over  me. 
They're  all  parsons — we  know  that,  but  parson  ok' 
squire  is  a  bit  too  thick  for  Alf  Copper.  NVhy,  I  caught 
'im  in  the  shameful  act  of  tryin'  to  start  a  ari.stocracy 
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on  a  giin  on' a  wagon  an' a  .«/inm/)Hfc '  Yes;  tli:it'swhat 
it  was:   a  hloomin'  aristorrnrv." 

"N'o,  it  weren't,"  saiil  MiUriile,  at  length,  on  the 
dirt,  alxive  the  piirloiMcil  wickly.  "You're  tlie  aris- 
toerat,  Alf.  Olil  Jirmld'a  jjivin'  it  you  'ot.  You're  the 
uneilueated  'ireliiij;  of  a  ciillous  aristorraey  which  'aa 
solil  itself  to  tlie  'Ehrew  financier.  Meantiuie,  Ducky" 
— he  ran  his  finger  down  a  cohunn  of  as,sorte<l  para- 
graphs— "you're  slakiu'  your  l)rutid  instineks  in  furious 
excesses.  Rhrickiii'  women  an'  desolated  'oinesteads 
is  what  you  enjoy,  Alf.  .  .  .  Halloa!  What's  a 
smokin'  'ekfacomb?" 

"'Ere!  I,<>t's  look.  'Aven't  seen  a  propei;  spicy 
paper  for  a  year.  GnruX  old  Jirmld'n !"  Pinewood 
and  Moppet,  reservists,  flung  themselves  on  McBridc's 
.shoulders,  pinning  Iiirn  to  the  grounil. 

"JAe  over  your  own  liliMMuin'  side  of  the  l)ed,  an'  wo 
can  all  l(H)k,"  he  protested. 

"They're  only  po-ah  Tommies,"  said  Copper,  apolo- 
getically, to  the  prisoner.  "Po-ah  imedieated  Khakis. 
They  don't  know  what  they're  fightin'  for.  They're 
lookin'  for  what  the  diseased,  lying,  drinkin'  white  stuff 
that  they  come  from  is  savin'  about  'em!" 

The  pri.soner  set  down  his  tin  of  coffee  and  stared 
helplessly  round  the  circle. 

"I — I  don't  understand  tliem." 

The  Canadian  sergeant,  picking  his  teeth  with  a  thorn, 
nodded  .sympathetically: 

"  If  it  comes  to  that,  iiv  don't  in  my  country!  .  .  . 
.Say,  boys,  when  yini're  tlin)Ugh  with  your  English  mail 
you  might's  veil  provide  an  escort  for  your  prisoner, 
lie's  waitin'." 

"Arf  a  mo'.  Sergeant,"  said  McBride,  still  reading. 
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"  'Era's  Old  Barbarit^r  cm  the  ramp  again  with  some  of 
'in  liuly  frii'tids,  '(m>  don't  like  c'oncentrntion  camps. 
Wish  llicy'd  visit  ours.  I'infwowl's  a  marrieil  man. 
He'd  know  how  to  iK-'avc!" 

"Well,  I  ain't  piin'  to  amuse  my  prisoner  alone. 
'E's  gettiii'  'omesick,"  cried  Copper.  "One  of  you 
thieves  read  out  what's  vexin'  Olil  Barharity  an'  'is 
'urem  these  flays.  You'd  iK-tter  listen,  Uurjcr,  because, 
afterwanls,  I'm  ffoin'  to  fall  out  an'  perpetrate  tho.sc 
nameless  barbarities  all  over  you  to  keep  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Briti.sh  Anny." 

From  that  English  weekly,  to  bar  out  which  a  large 
and  perspiring  staff  of  Press  censt>rs  toiled  .seven  days 
of  the  week  at  Cape  Town,  <li(l  I'incwrKHl  of  the  Hcserve 
read  unctuou.sly  excerpts  of  the  s|>ec<'hes  of  the  accred- 
ited leaders  of  His  Majesty's  ( )pix>siti<)n.  The  niglit- 
picket  arrived  in  the  middle  of  it,  but  stayed  entranced 
without  paying  any  compliments,  till  I'inewood  had 
entirely  finished  the  leading  article,  and  several  occi- 
sional  notes. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  Alf  Copper,  hitching 
up  what  war  hail  left  to  him  of  trousers — "you've  'card 
what  'e's  been  fed  up  with.  Do  you  blame  the  beggar? 
'Cause  I  don't!  .  .  .  I^ave  'im  alone,  McBride. 
He's  my  first  and  only  cap-ture,  an'  I'm  goiii'  to  walk 
'ome  with  'im,  ain't  I,  Ducky?  .  .  .  Fall  in, 
Burjer.  It's  Bermuda,  or  Umballa,  or  Ceylon  for 
you — and  I'd  give  a  month's  pay  to  be  in  your  little 
shoes." 

As  not  infrequently  happens,  the  actual  moving  off 
the  ground  broke  the  prisoner's  nerve.  He  stared  at 
the  tinted  hills  round  him,  gasped  and  began  to  struggle 
— kicking,  swearing,  weeping,  and  fluttering  all  together. 
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"Pore  lieg|;ar— oh  pore,  porr  bcgjpir!"  sniil  Alf,  lean- 
ing in  un  onr  side  of  him,  while  I'inrwcMxl  l>lcK'kiil  liini 
on  the  other. 

"Let  me  go!    I^et  me  go'     Mann,  I  tell  you,  let  inc 


"'E  screams  like  a  woman  !"suicl  McBriilo.  "They'll 
'ear  'ini  five  miles  off." 

"There's  one  or  two  ought  to  'ear  "ini  -in  EiiKlanil," 
.said  Copper,  putting  a.side  a  wildly  waving  arm. 

"  Marrieij,  ain't  'e  ?"  said  I'iiii'Wiio<J.  "  I've  .s»fn  'cm 
go  like  this  iK'fure— just  at  the  last.  'Old  on,  old  man. 
No  one's  goin'  to  'urt  you." 

The  la-st  of  the  sun  threw  the  enormous  shadow  of  u 
kopje  over  the  little,  anxious,  wriggling  group. 

"Quit  that,"  said  the  .Serjeant  of  a  sudden.  "You're 
only  making  him  wors(>.  Hands  up,  pri.soner!  Now 
you  get  a  holt  of  yourself,  or  this'll  go  off." 

And  indeed  the  revolver-barrel  sijuare  at  the  man's 
panting  chest  seemed  to  act  like  a  tonic;  he  choke<l, 
recovered  himself,  and  fell  in  between  Copper  and  Pine- 
wood. 

As  the  picket  neared  the  camp  it  broke  into  song  that 
was  heard  among  the  officers'  tents: 

'E  sent  us  'is    hlessin'  from  London  town, 
(The  beggar  that  kep'  the  cordite  down,) 

But  what  do  we  care  if  'v  smile  or  frown, 
The  U'ggar  that  kep'  the  i-urdite  down? 

The  mildly  nefarious 

Wildly  barharious 

Beggar  that  kept  the  cordite  down  I 

Said  a  captain  a  mile  away:   "Why  are  they  singing 

that  t    We  haven't  had  a  mail  for  a  month,  have  we  ?  " 

An  hour  later  the  same  captain  said  to  his  servant: 
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"Jnikins,  I  iindcrstunil  the  picket  liiivi'  i^,l  u— ),»<>t  a 
newspaper  off  a  prisoner  IdhIiiv.  1  wish  j„ii  ,.„„1,|  lay 
liands  on  it,  Jenkins.     Copy  of  tlie  Timrs,  I  think." 

"Ves,  Sir.  Copy  of  the  Tlmf.i,  Sir,"  .sai<l  .lenkin ., 
without  a  quiver,  and  went  forth  to  make  his  own 
arranfjements. 

"Copy  of  the  Times,"  sui.l  the  l.Inineless  Alf,  from 
l)eneath  his  hhmket.  "  I  ain't  ii  lueniUT  of  tlie  .Soldier's 
InstitiHit.  (Jo  an'  l.xik  in  tlie  n^'mentul  Headin'- 
HMnn— Veldt  How,  Kopje  Street,  second  tnrnin'  to  the 
left  iM-tween  'ere  an'  Niiiiuwport." 

.fenkins  snnunarised  l>rieHy  in  a  tense  whisjMT  the 
thinj?  that  Alf  Copix-r  n<vd  not  Ix-. 

"IJiit  my  particidar  .opy  of  the  T'lmrn  is  sp<><ially 
pro'ihited  by  the  een.sor  from  eorruptin'  the  morals  of 
the  Army.  C.et  a  written  order  fn)m  K.  o'  K.,  pn)p.'rly 
connlersi^rned,  an'  I'll  think  alxnit  it." 

"  I've  )j;ot  all  ymt  want,"  said  .Jenkins,  "'llrry  up. 
I  want  (o  'ave  a  s(piint  myself." 

Something  gurKli-d  in  the  darkness,  and  Private  Cop- 
[XT  fell  hack  stnackinj;  his  lips. 

"(iawd  bless  my  prisoner,  and  make  me  a  j^iod  lx)y. 
Aiuen.     'Kre  you  are,  Jenkins.     It's  dirt  cheap  at  a  tot." 
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tHE  NECESSITARIAN 

I  Imow  not  in  whoso  hand*  are  laid 

io  empty  upon  earth 
rmra  unausMctcJ  ambuscade 

The  very  Vms  uf  Mirth; 

Who  bids  the  Heavenly  Lark  arise 
Ana  cheer  our  solemn  round— 
f  Je«t  beheld  with  streaminc  eyea 
And  grovellings  on  the  ground; 

Till  Laughter,  voiceless  through  neat 


■"™— "«'■«'.    vol „ 

^^Waves  mute  appeal  and  sore, 
riit  s  deep  distress, 


Alx.ve  the  midriffs  uccp  distresa, 
ror  breath  to  laugh  once  more. 


No  creed  hath  dared  to  hail  him  Lord. 
s  ""  "P'"'"!  choirs  proclaim. 
And  Nature  s  strenuous  Overword 
Hath  nowhere  breathed  his  name. 

^^:  "i*K.''  **■  °"  wavside  jape, 
'n.  "*^.?*''^^'"*  Power  bestows 

His  Pknet  or  His  Rose. 
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I  CAUGHT  sight  of  their  faces  as  we  came  up  be- 
hind the  cart  in  the  narrow  Sussex  lane;  but 
though  it  was  not  eleven  o'clock,  they  were  both 
asleep. 

That  the  carrier  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road 
made  no  difference  to  his  language  when  I  rang  my  bell. 
He  said  aluud  of  motor-cars,  and  specially  of  steam 
ones,  all  the  things  which  I  had  read  in  the  faces  of 
superior  coachmen.  Then  he  pulled  slantwise  across 
me. 

There  was  a  vociferous  steam  air-pump  attached  to 
that  car  which  could  be  applied  at  pleasure    .    .    . 

The  cart  was  removed  alx)ut  a  Imwshot's  length  in 
seven  and  a  quarter  .seconds,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
parcels  clattering.  At  the  foot  of  the  next  hill  the  hor.se 
stopped,  and  the  two  men  came  out  over  the  tail-board. 

My  engineer  backed  and  swung  the  car,  ready  to 
move  out  of  reach. 

"The  blighted  egg-lK)iler  has  steam  up,"  said  Mr. 
Hinchcliffe,  pausing  to  gather  a  large  stone.  "Tem- 
porise with  the  beggar,  Pye,  till  the  sights  come  on!" 

"I  can't  leave  my  'orse!"  roared  the  carrier;  "but 
bring  'em  up  'ere,  an'  I'll  kill  'em  all  over  again." 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Pyecroft,"  I  called  cheerfully. 
Can  I  give  you  a  lift  anywhere?" 

The  attack  broke  up  round  my  forcwheels. 

"Well,  we  (Id  'ave  the  knack  o'  meeting  in  purin  natii- 
rulihii3,  as  I've  so  often  said."    Mr.  Pyecroft  wrung  my 

Cuiiyritjlit,  i>fji,  by  Kudyard  Kipling 
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hand.     "Yes,  I'm  on  leaf.    So's  Hindi.     We're  visiting 
friends  among  these  liopjes." 

A  monotonous  bellowing  up  the  road  persisted,  where 
the  carrier  was  still  calling  for  corpses. 

"That's  Agg.  He's  Hinch's  cousin.  You  aren't 
fortunit  in  your  family  connections,  Hinch.  'E's  usin' 
language  in  derogation  of  good  manners.  Go  and 
abolish  'im." 

Henry  .Salt  Hinchcliffe  stalked  back  to  the  cart  and 
spoke  to  his  cousin.  I  recall  much  that  the  wind  bore  to 
me  of  his  words  and  the  carrier's.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
friend.ship  of  years  wen'  dissolving  amid  throes. 

"'Ave  it  your  own  silly  way,  then,"  roared  the  carrier, 
"an'  get  into  Lingluirst  (ni  your  own  silly  feet.  I've 
done  with  you  two  runagates."  He  lashed  his  liorse 
and  pa.ssed  out  of  sight  still  rumbling. 

"The  fleet's  sailed,"  said  Pyecroft,  "  leaviii'  us  on  the 
beach  as  before.  Had  you  any  particular  (xirt  in  y</ur 
mind?" 

"Well,  I  was  going  to  meet  ii  friend  at  Instead  Wick, 
but  I  don't  mnid " 

"Oh!  that'll  do  as  well  as  anything  I  We're  on  leaf, 
you  see." 

"She'll  hardly  hold  four,"  said  ray  engineer.  I  had 
broken  him  of  the  f<K)lish  habit  of  l)eing  surprised  at 
things,  but  he  was  visibly  uneasy. 

Hinchcliffe  returned,  drawji  as  by  ropes  to  my  .steam- 
car,  round  which  he  walked  in  narrowing  circles. 

"What's  her  spe<'d?"  he  demanded  of  the  engineer. 

"Twenty-five,"  said  that  loyal  man. 

"Ea.sy  to  run '!" 

"No;    very  difficult,"  was  the  emphatic  answer. 

"That  just  shown  that  you  ain't  fit  for  your  rating. 
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D'yoii  srpposc  that  a  man  who  earns  liis  Uviii'  by 
ninnin'  3()-kn()t  destroyers  for  a  parstiine — for  a  pars- 
time,  mark  yoii! — is  goiiij;  to  lie  down  befori>  any 
bhghted  land^Tabbing  steam-pinnace  on  springs?" 

Yet  that  was  what  he  did.  Directly  under  the  car  he 
lay  and  looked  upward  into  pipes — petrol,  steam,  and 
water — with  a  keen  and  searching  eye. 

I  telegraphed  Mr.  Pyeeroft  a  (pie.stion. 

"Not — in — the — least,"  wius  the  answer.  "Steam 
gadgets  always  lake  him  that  way.  We  had  a  bit  of  a 
riot  at  Parsley  (ireen  throngh  his  tryin'  to  .show  a 
traetion-<'ngine  haulin'  gip.sy-w  agons  how  to  turn  cor- 
ners." 

"Tell  him  everything  he  wants  to  know,"  I  .sai<l  to 
the  engineer,  as  I  dragged  out  a  riig  and  s|)read  it  on 
the  road.siile. 

"j7r  don't  w.int  much  .showing,"  said  the  engineer. 
Ni>w,  the  two  men  had  nut,  eoimtiiig  tlu'  tinii'  we  took 
to  tutV  our  pipes,  been  together  more  than  tlin c  min- 
utes. 

"This,"  .said  I'yecnift.  driving  an  ell>ow  back  into  the 
deep  verdure  of  the  hedgi-f(M)t,  "  is  a  little  bit  of  all  right. 
Ilinch,  I  slHHjhln't  let  tao  nuicli  o'  that  hot  muekings 
drop  in  my  eyes.  ^Onr  leaf's  up  in  a  fortnight,  an' 
you'll  \>e  wantin'  'em." 

"Here!"  said  Hinchcliffe,  still  on  his  back,  to  the 
engineer.  "Come  hi're  and  show  me  tlie  lead  of  this 
pipe."     And  the  engineer  lay  down  beside  him. 

"That's    all    riglit,"    said    Mr.    Ilinchclitfe,    rising. 

"  But  she's  uiore  of  a  bag  of  tricks  than    I   thought. 

Unship  this  sufxTstructure  aft "     he  |H>itited  to  the  back 

.'^•at     "and  I'll  have  a  look  :it  'lie  foned  draught." 

The   engineer  i>l«'ved    will]    alacrity.      1    heard   hiiu 
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volunteer  the  fact  that  he  had  a  brother  an  artificer  in 
the  Navy. 

"They  couple  very  well,  those  two,"  said  Pyecroft 
critically,  while  Hinchcliffe  sniffed  round  the  asbestos- 
lagged  boiler  and  turned  on  gay  jets  of  steam. 

"  Now  take  me  up  the  road,"  he  said.  My  man,  for 
form's  sake,  kxiked  at  me. 

"Yes,  take  him,"  I  sai<l.    "He's  all  right." 

"No,  I'm  not,"  said  Hinchclitfe  of  a  sudden— "not  if 
I'm  expected  to  judge  my  water  out  of  a  little  shavine- 
glass." 

The  water-gauge  of  that  steam-car  was  reflected  on  a 
mirror  to  the  right  of  the  dashboard.  I  also  had  found 
it  inconvenient. 

"Throw  up  your  arm  and  look  at  the  gauge  under  your 
armpit.  Only  mind  how  you  steer  while  you're  doing 
It,  or  you'll  get  ditchefl ! "  I  cried,  as  the  car  ran  down  the 
road. 

"I  wonderl"  said  Pyecroft,  musing.  "But,  after  all, 
it's  your  steamin'  gadgets  he's  u.sin'  for  his  libretto,  a.s 
you  might  put  it.  He  said  to  me  after  breakfast  only 
this  momiii'  'ow  he  thanked  his  Maker,  on  all  fours, 
that  he  wouldn't  see  nor  smell  nor  thumb  a  runnin' 
bulgine  till  the  nineteenth  pro.x.  Now  look  at  him 
Only  look  at  'im!" 

We  could  see,  down  the  long  slope  of  the  road,  my 
driver  surrendering  his  seat  to  Hinchcliffe,  while  the  ear 
flickered  generously  from  hedge  to  hedge. 

"What  happens  if  he  upsets?" 

"The  petrol  will  light  up  and  the  boiler  may  blow 
up." 

"How  rambunkslius!  And  "-Pyecroft  blew  a  slow 
cloud— ".\gg's  about  three  hoops  up  this  mornin',  too.  ' 
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"What's  that  to  do  with  us?  He's  gone  down  the 
road,"  I  retorted. 

"Ye — cs,  but  we'll  overtake  him.  He's  a  vindictive 
carrier.  He  and  Hinch  'ad  words  about  pig-breeding 
this  morning.  O'  course,  Hinch  don't  know  the 
elements  o'  that  evolution;  but  he  fell  back  on 
'is  naval  rank  an'  office,  an'  Agg  grew  peevish.  I 
wasn't  sorry  to  get  out  of  the  cart.     .     .  Have 

you  ever  consiidered  how,  when  you  an'  I  meet, 
so  to  say,  there's  nearly  always  a  remarkable  hectic 
<lay  ahead  of  us!  HuUol  Heboid  the  bocf-boat 
retumin'!" 

He  rose  as  the  cur  climbed  up  the  slope,  and  .shouted: 
"In  Ijow!     Way  'nuff!" 

"You  be  (|uietl"  cried  Hiiichcliffe,  and  drew  up 
opposite  the  nig,  his  dark  face  shining  with  joy. 
"She's   the    Poetry    o'    Motion!      She's    the    Angel's 

Dream.     She's "     He   .shut   off  .steam,  and   the 

slope  being  against  her,  the  car  slid  soberly  downhill 
again. 

"  What's  this  ?    I've  got  the  brake  on ! "  he  yelled. 

"It  doesn't  hold  backwards,"  I  said.  "Put  her  on 
the  mid-link." 

"That's  a  nasty  one  for  the  chief  engineer  o'  the 
Djinn,  3I-knot,  T.B.D.,"  said  Pyecroft.  "Do  you 
know  what  the  mid-link  is,  Hinch?" 

Once  more  the  car  returned  to  us;  but  as  Pyecroft 
stooped  to  gather  up  the  rug,  Ilinchcliffe  jerked  the 
lever  testily,  and  with  prawn-like  speed  she  retired 
backwards  into  her  own  steam. 

"Apparently  'e  don't,"  said  Pyecroft.  "What's  he 
done  now.  Sir?" 

"Reversed  her.     I've  done  it  myself." 
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"But  he's  an  engineer." 

For  the  thinl  time  the  ear  mannenvm]  up  the  hill. 
"I'll  teach  you  to  come  nlouKsidc  properlv,  if  I  keep 
you  'tiffies  out  all  night!"  .shouted  Pvecroft.  It  was 
evidently  a  quotation.  Ilinchcliffe's  face  grew  livid, 
and,  hi.s  hand  ever  .so  .slightly  working  on  the  throttle! 
the  ear  buzwd  twenty  yards  uphill. 

"That'.s  cnou;,!:.     We'll  take  your  word  for  it.    The 
mountain  will  go  to  .Ma'ommerr     .Stand /n.«/.'" 

Pyecroft  and  I  and  the  nig  marched  up  where  she  and 
ninchcliffc  fumed  together. 
"Not  as  easy  as  it  Ior)k,s— eh,  Ilineh?" 
"It  is  dead  easy.  I'm  going  to  drive  her  to  Instead 
Wick— aren't  I?"  sai.I  the  first-cla.ss  engine-room  arti- 
ficer. I  thought  of  his  performances  with  .\o.  207  iind 
nodded.  After  all,  it  wa.s  a  small  privilege  to  aconi 
to  pure  genius. 

"Hut  my  engineer  will  staml  hy-at  drst,"  [  added. 
"An'  you   a   family  man,   too,"   muttered    Pvecroft, 
.swinging  himself  into  the  right  r.ar  seat.     ".Sure  to  be 
a  remarkably  luetic  day  when  we  meet." 

We  adjusted  ourselves  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
immorial  Navy  doctor,  paved  our  way  towards  Ling- 
hurst,  distant  by  niile-po,st  11 J  miles. 

Mr.  Hiuchcliff..,  every  nerve  and  muscle  br.aeed, 
talked  only  to  the  engineer,  and  that  profcssiouallv.  I 
recalled  the  time  when  1,  Urn,  had  cnjoyeil  the  rack  >m 
which  he  voltmtarily  extended  himself. 

And  the  County  of  Sus.sev    liil  by  in  slow  time. 
"How  cautious  is  the  'tiffy-birill"  said  Pyecroft. 
"Kven  in  a  destroyer,"  Hi  ich  snapped  over  his  shoul- 
der, "you  ain't  expected  (.)  con  and  <lrive  simultaneous. 
Don't  address  any  remarks  to  mc!" 
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"Pumpl"  said  the  engineer.  "Your  water's  drop- 
pin'." 

"/  know  that.  Where  the  Heavens  is  that  bliglited 
by-pa.ss?" 

He  heat  his  right  or  throttle  hand  madly  on  the  side 
of  the  car  till  he  tounil  the  l)ent  rod  that  more  or  less 
controls  the  pump,  and,  neglecting  all  else,  twiste<l  it 
furiously. 

My  engineer  gral)l>ed  the  steering-bar  just  in  time  to 
save  us  lurching  into  a  ditch. 

"  If  I  was  a  hurnin'  peacock,  with  two  hundred  blood- 
shot eyes  in  niyshinin'  tail,  I'd  need  'em  idlon  this  jobl" 
sai<l   Ilinch. 

"Don't  talk!  .Steer!  Tliis  ain't  the  North  Atlantic," 
Pyecroft  replied. 

"Blast  my  stokers!  Why,  the  steam's  dnipped  fifty 
pounds!"  Hinchclilfe  cried. 

"Fire's  blown  out,"  said  the  engineer.  "Stop 
her!" 

"Does  she  <lo  that  often?"  said  Ilineh,  descending. 
"Sometimes." 
"Any  time?" 

"Any  time  a  eros.s-wind  catches  her." 
The  engineer  produced  a  match  and  .stooped. 
That  car  (now,  thank  Heaven,  no  more  than  an  evil 
memory)  neviT  lit  twice  in  the  same  fashion.  This 
time  she  back-fired  superbly,  and  Pyecroft  went  out 
over  the  right  rear  wheel  in  a  eolunm  of  rich  yellow 
flame. 

"  I've  se»Ti  a  mine  explode  at  Bantry — once — prema- 
toor,"  he  voluntecreil. 

■'That's  all  right,"  s,iid  HiiK-hrlifTc,  brushing  down 
hb  singeil  beard  with  a  .singed  forefinger.     (He  had  been 
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watching  too  closely.)     "Has  she  any  more  little  su^ 
nrises  up  her  dainty  sleeve  1 " 

"She  hasn't  begun  yet,"  said  my  engineer,  with  a 
scornful  cough.  "Some  one  'as  opened  the  petrol- 
supply-valve  too  wide." 

"Change  places  with  me,  Pyecroft,"  I  commanded, 
for  I  remembered  that  the  p)etrol-.supply,  the  .steam-l(K?k, 
and  the  forced  . !  .  ught  were  all  controlled  from  the  right 
rear  seat. 

"Me?  Vt'ij,/  There's  a  whole  switehlioard  full 
o'  nickel -plated  muckin's  whi<-h  1  haven't  l>egun 
to  play  with  yet.  Tlu.  starboard  side's  crawlin' 
with  'em." 

"Change,  or  I'll  kill  you!"  said  Hinchclitfe,  and  he 
looked  like  it. 

"That's  the  'tiffy  all  over.  When  anything  goes 
wrong,  blame  it  on  the  lower  deck.  Navigate  by 
your  automatic  self,  then!  /  won't  help  vou  any 
more." 

We  navigated  for  a  mile  in  dead  silence. 

''Talkin'  o'  wakes "  sai.l  Pyecroft  suddenly. 

"We  weren't,"  Hinchcliffe  grunted. 

"There'.s  some  wakes  would  break  a  snake's  back; 
but  this  of  yours,  .so  to  s[)eak,  would  fair  turn  a  tapi-^ 
worm  giddy.  That's  all  I  wish  to  observe,  Ilinrh. 
•     .     .     Cart  at  anchor  on  the  [Jort-lKjw.     It's  .\gg!" 

Far  up  the  shaded  road  into  s«lude.l  Bromllng- 
leigh  we  saw  the  carrier's  cart  at  rest  Mon-  the  post- 
office.  "^ 

"  He's  bung  in  the  fairway.  How'm  f  to  get  pas*  ? " 
said  Hinchcliffe.  "There's  no  room.  Here,  Pye, 
come  and  relieve  the  wheel! " 

"Nay,  nay,  Pauline.     You've  made  your  own  bed. 
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You've  as  good  as  left  your  liappy  homi   an'  family 
cart  to  steal  it.     Now  you  lie  on  it." 
"Ring  your  bell,"  I  suggested. 
"Glory  I"    said     Pyeoroft,     falling     forward     into 
the  nape  of   Ilinchcliffe's  neck   as   the   car  stopixnl 
dead. 

"  Get  out  o'  my  hack-hair!  That  nui.st  have  bcfii  the 
brake  I  touchwl  off,"  llinchclitfe  mutterc<l,  and  rri>aircd 
his  error  tumultuou.sly. 

We  pa.s,se<l  the  cart  as  though  ive  had  Wen  all  Unigcs 
bi'lfry.  Agg,  {;i>ni  the  [Hirt-offiiv  door,  regardtnl  us 
with  u  t<x>  pacific  eye.  I  renicinhcred  later  that  the 
pretty  postmistress  l(x)ked  on  us  pityingly. 

Hinchcliffe  wiped  the  sweat  fnmi  his  brow  and  dri'w 
breath.  It  was  the  first  vehicle  that  he  had  passed,  and 
I  sympathised  with  him. 

"You  needn't  grip  so  hard,"  said  my  engineer.  "She 
steers  as  easy  as  a  bicycle." 

"Ho!  You  supjiose  I  ride  bicycles  up  an'  down  my 
engine-room?"  was  the  answer.  "I've  other  things  to 
think  about.  She's  a  terror.  She's  a  whistlin'  lunatic. 
I'd  s<x>ner  run  the  old  South-Easter  at  Simon's  Town 
than  her!" 

"One  of  the  nice  things  they  say  al)out  her,"  I  inter- 
niptcd,  "is  that  no  engineer  is  needed  to  run  this  ma- 
chine." 

"  No.     They'll  need  alwut  seven." 

"'Common-sense  only  is  needed,'"  I  quoted. 

"Make  a  note  of  that,  Hindi.  Ju.st  common-sen.se," 
Pyecroft  put  in. 

"And  now,"  I  said,  "we'll  have  to  take  in  water. 
There  isn't  more  than  a  couple  of  inches  of  water  in  the 
tank." 
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"Where  d'yoii  get  it  fmm?" 
"Oh!— TottHj^s  nnrl  .such-like." 
f'Yes,  but  that  Umiik  so,  where  does  your  much- 
advertised  twenty-five  inilei  iin  hour  come  in  ?     Ain't  a 
dung-cart  more  to  the  point?" 

"  If  you  want  to  go  anywlierc,  I  suppose  it  would  be," 
I  replied. 

"/  don't  want  to  go  anywhere.     I'm  thinkin*  of  you 
who've  got  to  live  with  her.    She'll  bum  her  tubes  if 
she  loses  her  water?" 
".She  will." 

"I've  never  .scorched  yet,  and  I  not  beginnin'  now." 
He  shut  off  steam  firmly.     "  Out  you  get,  Pyc,  an'  shove 
her  along  by  hand." 
"Where  to?" 

"The  nearest  water-tank,"  was  the  reply.  "And 
Sussex  is  a  dry  county." 

"She  ought  to  have  drag-ropes— little  pipe-clayed 
ones,"  said  Pyecroft. 

Wc  got  out  and  pushed  umler  the  hot  sun  for  half-a- 
mile  till  we  came  to  a  cottage,  sparsely  inhabited  by 
one  child  who  wept. 

"All  out  haymakin',  o'  course,"  said  Pyecroft, 
thru.sting  his  head  into  the  parlour  for  an  instant. 
"\Vhat's  the  evolution  now?" 

"Skirmish  till  we  find  a  well,"  I  .said. 
"Hmm!    But  they  wouldn't  'avc  left  that  kid  with- 
out  a   chaperon,   so   to   say    ...     I   thought   .sol 
\Vhere's  a  stick*"' 

A  bluish  and  silent  bea-st  of  the  true  old  sliee|>dog 
breed  glided   from  behind  an  outhouse  and  without 
words  fell  to  work. 
Pyecroft  kept  him  at  bay  with  a  rake-handle  while 
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I'lir  |)iiHy.  ill  r.>Mv!ii;;-sf|tinrc,  rrtiml  iilniig  tin'  1k>\- 
li  T'linil  tirick-patli  tn  the  I'lir. 

At  tlip  iriinliri  jiiitc  the  diiTiili  divil  lialtcil,  liii)kc(l 
liack  on  tlip  rliiM,  atxl  sat  down  to  srrutcli. 

"That's  'lis  tlm-c-riiil<'  limit,  lliarik  Hcavpn!"  .siiiil 
INccmft  '  I'al]  in,  |>n.sli-])iirt_v,  ami  jmHTcd  nitli 
kinil-trnnsport  o'  pinnaii'.  I'll  |imtcrt  voiir  flanks 
in  OUST  tills  sniUiii'  flca-liaj;  is  tcinpird  lieyond  'is 
strenj^li." 

^Vl■  pushnl  ii(r  in  silcncr.  Tlio  car  wiijjlicd  1  ._'(K)  II). , 
and  pvon  on  liall-l)rarlnj;s  was  a  [lowrrfnl  siidnrific. 
From  sompwhprp  Iwliind  a  lH'd(,i'  wp  Iipard  a  fjross 
riMtip  lanjjli. 

"Thosp  arp  llip  l)ppfrars  wp  lip  awakp  for,  p.itrollin' 
tlip  liijili  seas.  TIipr-  irn't  a  port  in  China  wIutc  wp 
wonldn't  Im-  hcttrr  trpatod.  Vcs,  a  Hoxpr  'iid  ho 
ashamed  of  it,"  .said  Pyerroft. 

A  eloiid  of  fine  dust  InKimpcl  down  the  Dad. 

".Some  happy  eraft  with  a  wdl-foniid  en^jiiip-room! 
IIow  different!"  printed  IlinehrlilTe,  hent  over  the 
starlmard  iniid^uard. 

It  was  a  elnret-ooloiired  petrol  ear,  and  it  stopped 
eoiirtpon.sly,  as  good  ears  will  at  sicjlit  uf  tmnhlp. 

"Water,  only  water,"  I  answered  in  reply  to  olTers 
of  help. 

"There's  a  lo<lj^  at  the  end  of  these  oak  paliiif^. 
They'll  f;ive  yon  all  you  want.  Sa\'  I  sent  you.  Orepiry 
— Aliehael  Orefjory.     Good-hyel" 

"Ought  to  'ave  heen  in  the  .Serviee.  Proh'lv  is," 
was  Pyeeroft's  pomment. 

.\t  that  thriee-hlesspd  I'ldjje  our  water-tank  was 
filled  Cl  dare  not  quote  Mr.  IlinphellfTe's  remarks 
when  he  saw  the  pollapsihic  nihher  Imckit  with  whieli 
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we  did  it)  aiifl  we  rp-oinl)arked.  It  sccmcil  that  Sir 
Micliacl  Gregory  owned  many  acres,  and  that  his 
park  ran  for  miles. 

"No  objection  to  your  going  through  it,"  said 
the  lodge-keeper.  "It'll  .save  you  a  gcHxlish  bit  to 
Instead  Wick." 

But  we  nce<led  petrol,  which  «)iild  be  pureha.sed  at 
Pigginfold,  a  few  miles  farther  up,  and  so  we  held  to 
the  main  road,  as  our  fate  had  decreed. 

"We've  come  .seven  miles  in  fifty-four  minutps,  so 
far,"  said  Iliiichcliffe  (he  was  driving  with  greater 
freedom  and  less  responsibility),  "and  now  we  have 
to  fill  our  bunkers.  This  is  worse  than  the  Channel 
Fleet." 

At  Pigginfold,  after  ten  minutes,  we  refilled  our 
petrol  tank  and  lavishly  oiled  our  engines.  Mr. 
Hinchcliffe  wished  to  discharge  our  engineer  on  the 
grounds  that  he  (Mr.  Hinchcliffe)  was  now  entirely 
abreast  of  his  work.  To  this  I  demurred,  for  I  knew 
my  car.  She  had,  in  the  language  of  the  n)ad,  held  up 
for  a  day  and  a  half,  and  by  most  bitter  experience  I 
suspected  that  her  time  was  very  near.  Therefore, 
three  miles  short  of  Linghurst,  I  wa.s  le.ss  surprised 
than  any  one,  excepting  always  my  engineer,  when  the 
engines  set  up  a  lunatic  clucking,  and,  after  two  or  three 
kicks,  jammed. 

"Heaven  forgive  me  all  the  harsh  things  I  may  have 
said  aljout  destroyers  in  my  sinful  time!"  wailed 
Hinchcliffe,  snapping  back  the  throttle.  "What's 
worrjnn'  Ada  now?" 

"The  forward  eccentric-strap  screw's  dropped  off," 
said  the  engineer,  investigating. 

"That  all?    I  thought  it  was  a  propellei^blade." 
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"We  must  gi)  ail'  look  for  it.    There  isn't  anotluT." 

"Not  ine,"  saitl  Pyecroft  from  his  scat.  "Oui 
pinnare,  Iliiich,  an'  creep  for  it.  It  won't  be  more 
than  five  miles  hack." 

The  two  men,  with  Ixiwed  heads,  moved  up  the 
road. 

"Ijook  like  etymologists,  don't  they?  Does  she 
decant  her  innards  often,  .so  to  s])eak  ?  "  I'yeeroft  asked. 

I  told  him  the  'rue  talc  of  a  race-full  of  ball  bearings 
strewn  four  miles  along  a  Hampshire  road,  and  by 
me  recovered  in  detail.     He  was  profoundly  touched. 

"PoorHineh!  Poor — poor  Hinch !"  he  said.  "And 
that's  only  one  of  her  little  games,  is  it?  He'll  be 
homesick  for  the  Navy  by  night." 

^^'hen  the  search-party  doubled  back  with  the 
mi-ssing  screw,  it  was  Hinehclilfe  who  replaced  it  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  while  my  engineer  looked  on 
admiringly. 

"Your  boiler's  only  seated  on  four  little  paper- 
clips," he  said,  crawling  from  beneath  her.  "Sh<-'s 
a  wicker-willow  lunch-basket  below.  She's  a  runnin* 
miracle.  Have  you  had  this  combustible  si>irit-lamp 
long?" 

I  told  him. 

"And  yet  you  were  afraid  to  come  into  tlie  Xigbl- 
mare's  engine-rcmni  when  we  were  runnin'  trials!" 

"It's  all  a  matter  of  taste,"  Pyeen)ft  volunteered. 
"But  I  will  say  for  yon,  Hinch,  you've  certainly  got  the 
hang  of  her  steamin'  gadgets  in  rpiiek  time." 

He  was  driving  her  very  sweetly,  but  with  a  worried 
look  in  his  eye  and  a  tremor  in  his  arm. 

"She  don't  seem  so  answer  her  helm  somehow,"  he 
said. 
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"Tlicrr's  11  li)t  of  |)l;i_v  t(i  tlic  .st<-crin^'-jj;,.ar,"  saiil 
my  cnginciT.  " WV  gciicrallv  tighten  it  up  ev<ry  few 
miles." 

'"Like  me  to  stop  now?  We've  run  as  niuph  as  one 
mile  and  a  half  without  iueich'iit,"  Ii<.  replied  tartlv. 

"Then  you're  lucky,"  said  my  engineer,  bristling 
in  turn. 

"Tliey'll  wreck  tile  whole  turret  out  o'  nasty  pro- 
fessional spite  in  a  minute,"  said  Pveenift.  "That's 
the  worst  o'  machinery,  :^[an  dead  alieail,  Ilineh— 
semaphorin'  like  the  flagship  in  a  fit!" 

"Amen!"  said  Ilinchcliirc.  "Shall  I  .stop,  or  .shall 
I  cut  him  down?" 

He  stopped,  for  full  in  the  centre  of  the  I.inghurst 
Road  stood  a  person  in  i)ei)per-and-salt  raiment 
(ready-made),  with  a  brown  telegraph  envelope  in 
his  hands. 

"Twenty-three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,"  he  began, 
weighing  a  small  beanwngine  of  a  Waterbury  in  one 
red  paw.  "  From  the  top  of  the  hill  over  our  measured 
quarter-mile — twenty-three  aii<l  a  half." 

"You    manurial   gardener "   IlinchclifFe   began. 

1  prodded  him  warningly  from  behind,  and  laid  the 
other  hand  on  Pyeeroft's  stiffening  knee. 

"Also — on  information  received— <lrnnk  and  dis- 
orderly in  charge  of  a  motor-car— to  the  common 
danger— two  men  like  .sailors  in  appearance,"  the  man 
went  on. 

"Like  sailors!  .  .  .  That's  Agg's  little  ronsr. 
No  wonder  he  smiled  at  us,"  .said  Pyecroft. 

"I've  been  waiting  for  you  some  time,"  the  man 
concluded,  folding  up  the  telegram. 
"Who'.s  the  owner?" 
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I  indicatiil  riiystif. 

"Then  I  want  you  as  well  as  the  two  seafaring  men. 
Drunk  and  disorderly  can  lie  treated  summary.  You 
come  on." 

My  relations  with  the  Susse.\-  constabulary  have, 
so  far,  been  of  the  best,  but  I  could  not  love  this  person. 

"Of  course  you  have  your  authority  to  show ? "  I 
hinted. 

"  I'll  show  it  you  at  Linghurst,"  lie  retorted  hotly — 
"all  the  authority  you  want." 

"  I  onlv  want  the  badge,  or  warrant,  or  whatever  it 
is  a  plain-clotlies  man  has  to  show." 

Hs  made  as  though  to  produce  it,  but  checked 
himself,  repeating  less  jxilitely  the  invitation  to  Ling- 
hurst. The  action  and  the  tone  confirmed  my  many- 
times  tested  theory  that  the  bulk  of  Knglish  shoregoing 
institutions  are  based  on  conformable  strata  of  abso- 
lutely impel vious  inaccuracy.  I  reflected  and  b-'ame 
aware  of  a  drumming  on  the  back  of  the  front  t  that 
Pyecroft,  bowed  forward  and  relaxed,  wa.s  tapping 
with  his  knuckles  The  hardly-checked  fury  on 
Ilinchcliffe's  brow  had  given  place  to  a  greasy  imbe- 
cility, "nd  he  nodded  over  the  steering-bar.  In  longs 
and  ts,  as  laid  down  by  the  pious  and  immortal 

Mr.  iv-^.-se,  Pyecroft  tapped  oat,  "Sham  drunk.  Get 
him  in  the  car." 

"  I  can't  stay  here  all  day,"  said  the  constable. 

Pyecroft  raised  his  head.  Then  was  seen  with 
what  majesty  the  British  sailor-man  envisages  a  new 
situation. 

"Met  gennelman  heavy  sheeway,"  said  he.  "Do 
tell  me  British  gelman  can't  give  'ole  Brsh  Navy 
lif  own  blighted  ste'  cart.     Have  auotlier  drink!" 
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"I  ilidii't  know  llicv  wcrp  as  drunk  as  all  that  when 
they  stopped  nic,"  I  »'X|)laiiicd. 

"  You  can  say  all  that  at  Lin),'hurst,"  was  the  answer. 
"Come  on." 

"Quite  right,"  I  said.  "But  the  question  is,  if  you 
take  these  two  out  on  the  road,  they'll  fall  down  or 
start  killiuf;  you." 

"Then  I'd  call  on  you  to  assist  me  in  the  execution 
o'  my  duty." 

"But  I'd  see  you  further  first.  You'd  better  come 
with  us  in  the  car.  I'll  turn  this  pa.ssenger  out." 
(This  was  my  eiigineer,  sitting  (]uite  silent.)  "You 
don't  want  him,  an<l,  anyhow,  he'd  only  he  a  witness 
for  the  defence." 

"That's  true,"  said  the  con.stable.  "But  it  wouldn't 
make  any  odds — at  I.inghur.st." 

My  engineer  skipped  into  the  bracken  like  a  rabbit. 
I  bade  him  cut  across  .Sir  Michael  Gregory's  park,  and 
if  he  caught  my  friend,  to  tell  him  I  should  probably  be 
rather  late  for  lunch. 

"  I  ain't  going  to  be  driven  by  him."  Our  destined 
prey  pointed  at  Hinchcliffe  with  apprehension. 

"Of  course  not.  Vou  sake  my  seat  and  keep 
the  big  .sailor  in  order.  He's  too  drunk  to  do  much. 
I'll  change  places  with  the  other  one.  Only  be  quick; 
I  want  to  pay  my  fine  and  get  it  over." 

"That's  the  way  to  look  at  it,"  he  said,  dropping 
into  the  left  rear  seat.  "We're  making  quite  a  lot  out 
o'  you  motor  gentry."  He  folded  his  arms  judicially  as 
the  car  gathered  way  under  Hinchdiffe's  stealthy  hand. 
"But  you  aren't  driving?"  he  cried,  half  rising. 
"You've  noticed  it?"  .said  Pyecroft,  and  embraced 
him  with  one  anaconda-like  left  arm. 
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"Don't  kill  liiin,"  said  IlinfholitTo  hriofly.  "I  want 
to  show  him  what  twenty-thrw  ami  a  i|iiartiT  is." 
We  wcro  j,'oinj;  a  i  lir  twelve,  whicli  was  about  the 
car's  limit. 

Our  passiMifjcr  swore  .sometMn;;  r.iid  then  fjroaned. 

"Hush,  darlin;;!"  .said  I'jeeroft,  "or  I'll  have  to 
huf;  you." 

The  main  road,  white  under  the  noon  sun,  lay 
broad  befcirr  us,  nnuiin(;  north  to  I.iiifjhur.st.  We 
slowed  and  looked  anxiously  for  a  .side  track. 

"And  now,"  said  I,  "I  want  to  sec  your  authority." 

"The  badi^e  of  your  ratin'?"  Pyecroft  added. 

"I'm  a  ctmstable,"  ho  said,  and  kicked.  Indeed, 
his  Imots  would  have  bewrayed  him  across  half  a 
county's  ploui^h;  but  Iniots  arc  not  lefjal  evidence. 

"I  want  your  authority,"  I  repeated  coldly;  "some 
evidence  that  you  are  not  a  common  drunken  tramp." 

It  was  as  I  had  exiK'cted.  lie  had  forgotten  or 
mislaid  his  bailge.  He  had  neglected  to  learn  the 
outlines  of  the  work  for  which  he  received  money  and 
consideration;  ami  he  exi)ected  me,  the  tax-payer,  to 
go  to  infinite  trouble  to  supplement  his  deficien<'ie3. 

"If  you  don't  believe  me,  come  to  l.inghurst,"  was 
the  burden  of  his  almo.st  national  anthem. 

"  But  I  can't  run  all  over  .Sussex  every  time  a  black- 
mailer jumps  up  and  .says  he  is  a  policeman." 

"Why,  it's  <]uite  close,"  he  persisted. 

"'Twon't  he — soon,"  said  Hinchcl'fle. 

"None  of  the  other  people  ever  made  any  trouble. 
To  be  sure,  they  was  gentlemen,"  lie  cried.  "All  I 
can  say  is,  it  may  be  very  funny,  but  it  ain't  fair." 

I  laboured  with  him  in  this  den.se  fog,  but  to  no  end. 
H~  had  forgotten  his  badge,  and  we  were  villains  for 
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tliiit  we  clid  iii)t  curt  lilin  to  tin-  j)!)!)  or  barracks  wlicrc 
lie  Imil  left  it. 

I'yccroft  listened  critically  as  wc  spun  along  the  hard 
ruad. 

"If  he  was  a  concentrated  Boer,  he  couldn't  expect 
much  more,"  he  olwiTved.  "Now,  suppose  I'd  been 
a  lady  in  a  delicate  state  o'  health— you'd  ha'  made  me 
very  ill  with  your  doinj^s." 

"I  wish  I  'ad.     'Kre!     'Kip!     'Kip!     Hi!" 

Tlie  num  h'ad  seen  a  constable  in  uniform  fifty  yards 
ahead,  wher  •  a  lane  ran  into  the  road,  and  would 
have  said  ii  e  but  that  Ilinchcliife  jerUed  her  up  that 
lane  with  a  wrench  tliat  nearly  capsized  uj  as  the 
constable  came  running  heavily. 

It  seeme<l  to  rae  that  both  our  guest  and  his  fellow- 
villain  in  imiform  smiled  as  we  fled  down  the  road 
easterly  betwixt  the  narrow'ng  hedges. 

"You'll  know  all  about  it  in  a  little  time,'  said 
our  guest.  "You've  only  yourselves  to  thank  for 
runnin'  your  'ead  into  a  trap."  And  he  whistled 
ostentatiously. 

We  made  no  answer. 

"  If  that  man  'ad  chose,  'e  could  have  identified  me," 
he  .said. 

Still  we  were  silent. 

"But  'c'U  do  it  later,  when  you're  caught." 

"Not  if  you  go  on  talking.  'E  won't  be  able  to," 
said  Pyecroft.  "I  don't  know  what  traverse  you 
think  you're  workin',  but  your  duty  till  you're  put  in 
cells  for  a  highway  robber  is  to  love,  honour,  an' 
cherish  mc  most  special— perforniin'  all  evolutions 
signalled  in  rapid  time.  I  tell  you  this,  in  case  o' 
anything  turnin'  up." 
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"Don't  you  fret  alMiiit  tilings  tiirnin'  up,"  was  tlte 
reply. 

HiuchclKre  liud  given  the  cur  a  gi'nerous  throttle, 
and  she  was  well  set  to  work,  when,  without  warning, 
the  road— there  are  two  or  three  in  Sussex  like  it — 
turne<l  down  and  ceased. 

"Holy  Muckins!"  he  crieil,  and  .stood  on  Ixitli 
brakes  as  our  helpless  tyres  slitherid  over  wet  grass 
and  bracken — d(j\vn  and  down  into  forest — i-arly 
liritish  woodland.  It  was  tlie  change  of  a  nightmare, 
and  that  all  should  (it,  lifty  yards  aheail  of  us  a  Imlihling 
brook  barred  our  way.  On  the  far  side  a  velvet  green 
ride,  si)rinkled  with  rabbits  and  fern,  gently  .slo[)ed 
upwards  and  away,  but  behind  us  svas  no  ho|)e.  Forty 
horse-power  would  never  have  rolled  wet  pneumatic: 
tyres  up  that  venlurous  clitf  we  had  de.seen<led. 

"Il'm!"  Our  guest  coughed  .significantly.  "Agreut 
many  cars  thinks  they  can  take  this  roail;  but  they  all 
conic  back.     \Vc  walks  after  'cm  at  our  convenience." 

"Meanin'  that  the  other  jaunty  is  now  pursuin'  us 
on  his  lily  feet?"  said  I'yecroft. 

"Prrcisely." 

"An' you  think,"  .said  I'yecroft  (I  have  no  ho[ie  to 
render  the  scorn  of  the  words),  "that'll  make  any 
odds?     Get  out!" 

The  man  obeyed  with  alacrity. 

"See  tho.se  spars  u|)-eiided  over  there?  I  mean 
that  wickyup-thing.  Ho|)-tx)les,  then,  you  rural 
blighter.  Keep  on  fetching  me  hop-poles  at  the 
double." 

And  he  <loubled,  I'yecroft  at  his  heels;  for  they 
had  arrived  at  a  perfect  understanding. 

There  was  a  stack  of  hurdles  a  few  yards  down 
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stream,  laid  nsiilc  after  slieei)-washiii(;;  and  there 
were  .ste|>|iiii;;-stiine.s  In  the  hriKik.  Mni(  h'litFe  re- 
arrairiji'd  thisc  lust  to  make  some  sort  of  caiisewav;  I 
hn>ii>;ht  ii|>  thi>  hiirdh's;  and  Jien  I'yerroft  and  his 
siihaltern  liad  dropped  a  ilozen  hop-|K)les  aeross  the 
atrcairi,  hiiil  them  down  over  all 

'"I'alk  o'  till-  Afjricnitur'l  Hall!"  he  said,  mopping 
his  hrow  -"  'tisn't  in  it  with  ns.  The  appnauh  to 
the  l>ri(l;;e  nm-,t  now  Ik-  paved  with  Imrrlles,  owiii'  to 
the  siinashy  iialnre  (j'  the  eoimlrv.  Ves,  an'  we'd 
IxttiT  have  one  or  two  on  the  far  side  to  |,.,i||  l„.r  on  to 
Urror  jrrminr.  Now,  Hin.h!  (live  her  fnll  steam  and 
'op  alonj;.  If  she  slips  oil',  we're  (hjiie.  Shall  I  take 
the  wheel?" 

"No.  This  is  my  job,"  said  the  first-<Iass  engine- 
room  artificer,  "(iet  over  the  far  siile,  and  U-  ready 
to  cateh  her  if  she  jilis  on  the  nphill." 

We  crossed  that  elastic  strn<ture  and  stcHxl  rea<ly 
amid  the  bracken.  IlinchclilVe  jjave  her  a  full  steam 
and  she  came  like  a  destroyer  on  her  trial.  There  was 
a  crack,  a  flicker  of  white  water,  and  she  was  in  our 
arms  fifty  yards  up  the  slop*';  or  rather,  we  were  behind 
her,  pushing  her  madly  towards  a  patch  of  raw  gravel 
whereon  her  wheels  could  bite.  Of  the  bridge  re- 
mained only  a  few  wildly  vibrating  hop-poles,  and 
those  hurdles  which  had  \wen  sunk  in  the  mud  of  the 
approaches. 

"She— she  kicked  out  all  die  loose  ones  behind  her 
as  she  finished  with  'em,"  HinchclifTe  panted. 

"At  the  .Agricultural  Hall  they  would  'ave  been 
fastened  down  with  ribbons,"  said  Pyccroft.  "But 
this  ain't  Olympia." 

"She   nearly   wnMichod    llie  tiller  out  of  my  hand. 
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Don't    you    tliin'     I    roiiiKil    lur    like    ii   cork-iinKcl, 

lyy" 

"/  ncv.T  saw  anytliiii^'  likr  it,"  sii.l  our  pucst  pnj- 
nitiatiii);ly.  "Au'l  now,  p'lillriiHMi,  if  you'll  Irt  tni' (?) 
ba(k  toI-iiiKli'irst,  I  promise  you  you  won't  lu;ir 
anotlirr  word  fnnii  iiii'." 

"Cct  in,"  sulci  I'yccroft,  as  we  pulfiil  out  on  to  a 
metalleil    road    on<-<-    more.     "Wf    'avcii't   Imhuu  on 

ijou  yet." 

"A  joke's  a  joke,"  lie  replied.  "I  ilou't  mind  a 
little  hit  of  a  joke  myself,  l>ut  tliis  is  piiiit;  lieyond  it." 

"  Miles  an'  miles  iH'ycmd  it,  if  this  nuiehini'  stands  up. 
We'll  want  water  pretty  .siKin." 

Our  guest's  countenance  hrightened,  and   I'yecroft 

perceived  it. 

"I-et  me  tell  you,"  he  .said  earnestly, "  I  won't  make 
any  dillen-nce  to  you  whatever  happens.  Havrin'  a 
dhow  or  two  T'jurrah-way,  prizes  are  scarce  in  the 
Navy.     Hence  we  never  al)an<lon  'em." 

There  was  a  long  .silence.  I'yecroft  l)n)ke  it  sud- 
denly. 

"Robert,"  he  said,  "have  you  a  mother?" 

"Yes." 

"Have  you  a  big  brother?" 

"Ye,-!." 

"An'  a  little  sister?" 

"Yes." 

"Robert.     Does  your  mamma  keep  a  dog?" 

"Yes.     Why?" 

"All  right,  Robert.     I  won't  forget  it." 

I  looked  for  an  explanation. 

"I  saw  his  cabinet  phot(>grai>h  in  full  uniform  on 
the  mantelpiece  o'  that  cottage  before  faithful  Fido 
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«um,.,l  „,,"  I'vrrn.fl  «l,is,H.r..,l.  "Ai,,-,  „,„  .|,„|  ,v, 
nil  ill  till' fiiiiiily  simirhow;'" 

Wr  Hllcl  with  Hiil.T  ,.t  a  .-..(lay,.  „„  ,(i,.  ,,|j;,  „f  s, 
I-.H,t,anr.s  K..r..s..  ,.,i.|,  .l-Hpir..  „i,r  iiMrrasinj;  l..aka,n' 
mailo  shift   U,   ,-li,„l,   ,h,.    ri,lp.   alH.v..    J,,,,,,,.,    u,,,,' 

Kn..win«  th..  .ar  as  I  .h.!,  I  tVli  ,ur,.  that  (i, ..,||,„,.,; 

would  not  l».  |.,i,,,  ,|,.|av,.,l.  My  s..|..  ,.,„„,.„,  ^J  \„ 
run  our  ^n.'st  wril  i„,„  ,hr  vvil,hTi„.ss  l„.f„n.  il-.t 
came. 

On  the  r.K,f  „f  ,h,.  «,,rl,|  a  naknl  platraii  ,l„lh...l 
with  yoii„„  hralhrr  -shr  r,lir,,l  fnm.  a.tiv,.  lifr  i„ 
flooils  of  „.ars.  II.t  f..,.,|-wat,T-h,.at,.r  (JH,„.h,.|ifr.. 
.los,sr,)  It  ami  its  niakrr  for  thrr,.  ,„!„„„.,)  was  Lakintr 
iH-yon.l  l,„,„  of  r..,,air;  shr  !,„.!  sliif,,,!  ,„.,,,  „f  ,„,, 
packing,  and  hrr  wat.T-purnp  would  not  lift. 

"If  r  lia.l  a  hit  of  piping,  r  ..onld  dlsroniuTt  this  tin 
rartridKi-raso  an'  feed  .lirect  into  th,.  l„,il,.r.  I,  •„,l 
knock  down  h-r  spo.,1,  l,„t  w.-  .onld  «,,  „„,"  .aid  h,-, 
and  l„ok,.,l  hop,.|ossly  at  th,-  lon„  ,l„n  ridK,.s  that  hovr 
us  above  the  panorama  of  S„ss,.x.  N'orthwanl  wo 
could  see  the  I,on,l.m  haz,..  So„thwar.l,  l,otw,-,.n 
gaps  of  the  whalo-l,arke.r  Downs,  lav  the  rhann,-l's 
zme-blue.  But  all  our  available  population  in  that 
vast  survey  was  one  cow  anil  a  kestrel. 

"It's  down  hill  to  rnstea.1  Wiek.  We  , van  run  her 
there  by  gravity,"  I  sai.l  at  last. 

"Then  he'll  only  have  to  walk  to  the  station  to  cet 
hotne.  Unless  we  take  off  'is  !««,(.,  fi^,,,"  p,,,.,.^ft 
replied.  ■' 

"That,"  sa!,!  our  piest  eamestiv,  "wo„!d  b<.  theft 
atop  of  assault  and  very  serious." 

,^','?'!l'    '!!';, '^•''">''    '"''"    »"'    ^    'lone,"    Ilineheliffe 
gnintcd.       It's  evidently  what  he's  sufTerin'  for  " 
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Siiiiii'liiiw  iniirilrr  ili>l  mil  a|i|H'iil  l<>  us  lliiit  'A.inii 
mmii.  \\V  sat  (lipwii  III  siii'ikc  in  llic  licalhcr,  ami 
[iriscnlK  oiil  (if  111.-  valltv  Ik'Ihw  caiiir  llir  lliiik  I.,  it 
(if  a  |iilr(il-im)l(ir  ascimliin;,  I  paid  little  altcntidii 
to  it  till  I  heard  llie  mar  (if  a  lidrii  that  lias  mi  diiplieati' 
in  nil  tlie  lliiine  ('(Hinties. 

"Tliat's  tlic  man  I  was  piinj;  t(i  liiiieli  uitli!"  1 
cried.     "Ildld  (in!"  and  I  ran  ddwii  the  mad. 

It  wiLs  n  lii^,  lilaek,  lilaek-dashed,  tdnneaiied  twenlv- 
fdur  liorse  ()et(i[i(i(l;  and  it  Iwii  Kit  only  Kysli  niv 
fripnd,  and  Salindii  his  enfjimcr,  hut  my  (iwn  man,  who 
for  the  first  tiine  in  cur  ae(|Maintanee  smiled. 

"Did  they  (jet  vdii?  What  did  Vdii  jjet?  I  was 
cnrninf;  intd  I,iii;;hiir.st  as  witness  to  ehuracter  -your 
man  told  ine  what  hapiK'ned"  hnt  I  was  .stopj  near 
riistead  Wick  myself,"  cried  Kysli. 

"What  for?"' 

"  Ix'aving  ear  iiimtti  ::ded.  An  infernal  swindle, 
when  you  tliink  of  the  Kk'sc  cnrts  outside  every  puli 
in  the  county.  I  was  jawing  with  the  |M>liee  for  an 
hour,  hut  it's  tio  ii.se.  They've  got  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  wc'r-  helpless." 

nereU[)oii  I  told  him  my  tale,  and  for  proof,  as  we 
topped  the  hill,  pointed  out  the  little  jjriiup  roimd  my 
ear. 

.Ml  .supreme  emotiim  is  dumh.  Kysh  put  on  the 
lirake  and  hujiged  me  to  his  liosoin  till  I  jjroaiied. 
Then,  a.s  I  remember,  he  enioned  like  a  mother  re- 
turned to  lier  siicklinf;. 

"Divine!    Divine!"  lie  murmured,    "rominaud  me." 

"Take  charge  of  the  .situaticm,"  I  said.  "You'll 
find  a  Mr.  Pyecmft  on  the  ((uartcr-deck.  I'm  altogether 
out  of  it." 
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"He  shall  stay  there.  \Vho  am  I  but  the  instrument 
of  vengeance  in  the  liands  of  an  over-ruhng  Providence? 
(And  I  put  in  fresh  sparking-plugs  this  morning.) 
Salmon,  take  that  steam-kettle  home,  .somehow.  I 
would  be  alone." 

"Irf'ggat,"  I  .said  to  my  man,  "help  .Salmon  home 
with  my  car." 

"Home?  Now?  ItV,  hanl.  It's  eruel  hard," .said 
Leggat,  almost  with  a  sob. 

Ilincheliffe  outlined  my  car's  condition  briefly  to 
the  two  engineers.  Mr.  Pyecroft  "lung  to  our  guest, 
who  stared  with  affrighted  eyes  at  the  palpitating 
Octopod;  and  the  free  wind  or  high  Sus.se.\  whimpered 
across  the  ling. 

"I  am  quite  agreeable  to  walkin'  'ome  all  the  way 
on  my  feet,"  said  our  guest.  "I  wouldn't  go  to  any 
railway  station.  It  'ud  be  just  the  proper  finish  to  our 
little  joke."     He  laughed  nervously. 

"Wiat's  the  evolution?"  said  Pyecroft.  "Do  we 
turn  over  to  the  new  cruiser?" 

I  nodded,  and  he  escorted  our  guest  to  the  tonneau 
with  care.  WTien  I  was  in,  he  sat  him.self  broad-armed 
on  the  little  flap-seat  which  controls  the  door.  Hinch- 
eliffe  sat  by  Kysh. 

"You  drive?"  Kysh  a.sked,  with  the  smile  tha^has 
won  him  his  chequered  way  through  the  world. 

"Steam   only,   and   I've  about  had  my  whack  for 
to-day,  thank--." 
"I  see." 

The  long,  low  car  slid  forward  and  then  dropped 
like  a  bullet  down  the  descent  our  steam  toy  had  so 
painfully  climbed.  Our  guest's  face  blanched,  and 
he  clutched  the  back  of  the  tonneau. 
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"New  commander's  evidently  been  trained  on  a 
destroyer,"  said  Hinchcliffe. 

"What's  'is  wonderful  name?"  whispered  Pyecroft. 
"Ho!  Well,  I'm  glad  it  ain't  Saul  we've  run  up  against 
—nor  Nimshi,  for  that  matter.  This  is  makin'  me 
feel  religious." 

Our  impetus  carried  us  half-way  up  the  next  slope, 
where  we  steadied  to  a  resonant  fifteen  an  hour  against 
the  collar. 
"^Vhat  do  you  think?"  I  called  to  Hinchcliffe. 
"'Taint  as  sweet  as  steam,  o'  course;  hut  for  power 
it's  twice  the  Furious  against  half  the  Jaacur  in  a 
head-sea." 

Volumes  could  not  have  touched  it  more  exactly. 
His  bright  eyes  were  glued  on  Kysh's  hands  juggling 
with  levers  behind  the  discreet  backward  sloping 
dash. 

"An'  what  sort  of  a  brake  might  you  use?"  he  said 
politely. 

"This,"  Kysh  replied,  as  the  last  of  the  hill  shot  up 
to  one  in  eight.  He  let  the  car  run  back  a  few  feet 
and  caught  her  ileftly  on  the  brake,  repeating  the 
performance  cup  and  ball  fashion.  It  was  like  being 
daped  above  the  Pit  at  the  end  of  an  uncoiled  solar 
plexus.     y.\en  Pyecroft  held  his  breath. 

"It  ain't  fair!  It  ain't  fair!"  our  guest  moaned. 
"You're  makin'  me  sick." 

"What  an  ungrateful  blighter  he  is!"  sai<l  Pyecroft. 

"Moneycouldn't  buy  youarun  like  this.     ...     Do 

it  well  overboard  I " 

"We'll  just  trundle  up  the  Forest  and  drop  into 

•  the  Park  Row,  I  think,"  said  Kysh.     "There's  a  hit 

of  good  going  hereabouts." 
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'  He  flung  a  careless  knee  over  the  low  raking  tiller 
that  the  ordinary  expert  puts  under  his  armpit,  and 
down  four  miles  of  yellow  road,  eut  through  barren 
waste,  the  Octopod  sang  like  a  six-inch  shell. 

"Whew!  But  you  know  your  joh,"  said  Hinchcliffc. 
"You're  wasted  here.  I'd  give  something  to  have  you 
in  my  engine-room." 

"He's  steering  with  'is  little  hinil-legs,"said  Pyecmft. 
"Stand  up  and  look  at  him,  Kohert.  You'll  never 
see  such  a  sight  again!" 

"  Nor  don't  want  to,"  was  our  guest's  reply.  "  Five 
'tmdred  pounds  wouldn't  begin  to  cover  'is  fines  even 
since  I've  been  with  him." 

Park  Row  is  reached  by  one  hill  which  drops  three 
hundred  feet  in  half  a  mile.  Ky.sh  had  the  thought 
to  steer  with  his  hand  down  the  abyss,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  took  the  curved  bridge  at  the  liottom  brought 
my  few  remaining  hairs  much  nearer  the  grave. 

"We're  in  .Surrey  now;  better  look  out,"  I  said. 

"Never  mind.  I'll  roll  her  into  Kent  for  a  bit. 
We've  lots  of  time;  it's  only  three  o'clock." 

"Won't  you  want  to  fill  your  bunkers,  or  take  water, 
or  oil  her  up?"  .said  Hinchcliffc. 

"We  don't  use  water,  and  she's  good  for  two  hundred 
on  one  tank  o'  petrol  if  .she  doesn't  break  down." 

"Two  hundred  miles  from  'ome  and  mother  itiid 
faithful  Fido  to-night,  Robert,"  said  Pyeeroft,  slapping 
our  guest  on  the  knee.  "Cheer  up!  WTiy,  I've  known 
a  destroyer  ''o  less." 

W'e  passed  with  .some  decency  through  some  towns, 
till  by  way  of  the  Hastings  road  we  whirled  into  Cram- 
berhurst,  which  is  a  deep  pit. 

"Now,"  said  Kysh,  "we  begin." 
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"Prrv!.,Ms   service  not  reokoncd  towards  pension" 
sa.,I  I'yecroft.     "We  are  ,l„i„'  _v„„  lavisl,,  Robert  "' 

"But  when's  this  silly  game  to  finisli,  anv'ow?"  our 
guest  snarled. 

"Don't  worry  about  the  when  of  it,  R„|,ert     The 
vhcrv's  the  interestin'  point  for  vou  just  now." 

I   had   se,.>.   Kysh   drive   before,   and    I   thought   I 
knew   the   O.topod,   but   that   afternoon   he   an,l   she 
were  exalted   beyond   „,y  kuowL-dge.     He  im,,rovis,.,l 
on  the  keys-  -the  snapping  levers  and  .(uivering  aeeel- 
erators^marvellous    variations,    so    that    o„r   pro.rr<.ss 
was  so.netunes  a  fugue  and  .sonu'tinies  a  banwirnee 
vane.l  on  open  greiMis  by  the  w.-aving  of  fairy  rin.'s' 
Uhen   I  protestnl,  ail   that  he  would  sav  was-    "ril 
hypnotise  the  fowl!     V\\  ,|az.le  the  roosl.T'"  or  oth.T 
wor.ls  ecp.ally  fntile.     And  sh,.-oh!  that   I  eould  do 
her  jusfee!  ^she  turne.l  her  broad  bla.-k  bo«s  to  (he 
westermg  light,  and  lifte,l  us  high  upon  hills  that  we 
might   see  and    r<-joie,.   with   her.     .She   whooped    into 
veiled  hollows  of  v\m  an.l  Sussex  oak;  she  devoured 
mfiiute  perspeetives  of  park  palings;  she  surge.l  thn.ngh 
forgotten    hamlets,    whose    single  streets   gave    baek 
rednplu.ated.  the  elatler  of  her  .xhaust,  and,  tireless' 
■she  repeated  the  motions.     Over  nake,l   uplands  she' 
;lrone,l   like  a  homing  bee,   her  .sha.low   lengthening 
111  the  sun  that  she  eha.sed  to  his  lair.     She  nosed  up 
unparoehial  byways  and  aeeon,mo,lati„n-roads  of  the 
least  aeeommodation,  and  put  ol,!  scarred  turf  or  new- 
raised   molehills   un.ler   her   most   marvellous   springs 
with  never  a  jar.     And  since  the  King's  highway  is 
used  for  every  pui-pose  save  traffic,  in  mid-eareer  she 
stepped  asi,le  for,  or  flung  amazing  loops  about,  the 
brainless   driver,   the   drivcrless   horse,    the   drunketi 
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carrier,  the  engaged  couple,  the  female  student  of  the 
biryele  and  her  staggering  instructor,  the  pig,  the 
perainhidator,  and  the  inlant  school  (where  it  disem- 
i)Ogue(l  yelping  on  cross-roads),  with  the  grace  of 
Nellie  Farren  (upon  whom  be  the  Peace)  and  the  lithe 
abandon  of  all  the  Yokes  family.  But  at  heart  she 
was  ever  Judic  as  I  remember  that  Judic  long  ago — 
Jndic  clad  in  Iwurgeois  black  from  wrist  to  ankle, 
achieving  incredible  improprieties. 

We  were  silent — Ilinchclifre  and  Pyecroft  through 
professional  appreciation;  I  with  a  layman's  delight  in 
the  expert ;  and  our  guest  Ik-cuiisc  of  fear. 

At  the  edge  of  the  evening  she  smelt  the  sea  to 
southward  and  slieered  thither  like  the  strong-winged 
albatro.ss,  to  circle  enormously  amid  green  flats  fringed 
by  martello  towers. 

"Ain't  that  EastI)ouriie  yonder?"  said  our  guest, 
reviving.  "I've  a  aunt  there — she's  cook  to  a  J.P. — 
could  identify  me." 

"Don't  worry  her  for  a  little  thing  like  that,"  said 
Pyecroft;  and  ere  he  had  ceased  to  praise  family  love, 
our  unpaid  judiciary,  and  domestic  service,  the  Downs 
rose  between  us  and  the  sea,  and  the  Ijong  Man  of 
Illllingdon  lay  out  upon  the  turf. 

"Trevington — up  yonder — is  a  fairly  isolated  little 
dorp,"  I  said,  for  I  was  l)cgiiming  to  feel  hungry. 

"No,"  said  Kysh.  "He'd  get  a  lift  to  the  rail- 
way in  no  time.  .  .  .  Besides,  I'm  enjoying 
myself.  .  .  .  Three  pounds  eighteen  and  sixpence. 
Infernal  swindle!" 

I  take  it  one  of  his  more  recent  fines  was  rankling 
in  Ky.sh's  brain;  but  he  drove  like  the  Archangel  of 
the  Twilight. 
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^^  About  the  longitude  of  Cassocks,  Flinchcliffe  yawned. 
"Aren't  we  goin'  to  maroon  our  Robert  ?  I'm  hunsrv 
too."  *  •" 

"The  commodore  wants  his  money  back,"  I  answered. 

"If  he  drives  Hke  this  habitual,  there  must  be  a 
tidyish  little  lump  owin'  to  him,"  .said  Pyccroft.  "  Well, 
I'm  agreeable." 

. " \  '!'''"'  ''"'"*'  ''  ™"'''  '"'  '''""'•  S'w"!?  me,  I 
didn't,"  our  guest  murmureil. 

"But  you  will,"  said  Kysh.  And  that  was  the  first 
and  last  time  he  addressed  the  man. 

We  ran  through  Penfield  Green,  half  stupefied  with 
open  air,  drugged  with  the  relentless  Imora  of  the 
Octopod,  and  e.vtinct  with  famine. 

"I  used  to  shoot  about  here  "  said  Kysh,  a  few  miles 
further  on.  "Open  that  gate,  plea.se,"  and  he  slowe.l 
as  the  sun  touched  the  sky-line.  At  this  point  we  left 
metalled  roads  and  bucked  vigorously  amid  ditches 
and  under  trees  for  twenty  minutes. 

"Only  cross-country  car  on  the  market,"  he  said,  as 
we  wheeled  into  a  straw-yard  where  a  lone  bull  bellowed 
defiance  to  our  growlings.  "Open  that  gate,  please. 
I  hope  the  cattle-bridge  will  stand  up." 

"I've  took  a  few  risks  in  my  time,"  said  Pyecroft  as 
timbers  cracked  beneath  us  and  we  entered  between 
thickets,  "but  I'm  a  babe  to  this  man,  Ilinch." 

"Don't  talk  to  me.  Watch /,/m.'  It's  a  hberal  edu- 
cation, as  Shakesi«.are  says.  Fallen  tree  on  the  port 
bow.  Sir." 

"Right!    That's  my  m;irk.     Sit  tight  I" 
She  flung  up  her  tail  like  a  smmding  whale  and  buried 
us  in  a  fifteen-foot  deep  bridlr-pati,  buttresse.1  with  the 
exposed  roots  of  enormous  beeches.     The  wheels  leaped 
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from  root  to  rounded  Imuldcr,  and  it  was  very  dark  in 
till-  sliadow  of  the  foliage. 

"There  oiiglit  to  lie  a  hammer-pond  somewhere  about 
here."  Kysli  was  letting  lier  down  thi.s  ehute  in  brake- 
ful   spasms. 

"Water  dead  ahead,  Sir.  Stack  o'  brushwood  on  the 
starboard  k-ani,  an<l— no  road,"  sang  IVeeroft. 

"Cr-r-ri-key!"  .said  Hinchclitfe,  as  the  ear  on  a  wild 
cant  to  the  left  went  astern,  .screwing  lier.self  round  the 
angle  of  a  track  that  overhung  the  |H)nd.  "  If  she  only 
had  two  propellers,  I  l)elie\e  she'd  talk  poetry.  She 
can  do  everything  else." 

"We're  rather  on  our  port  wheels  now,"  said  Kysh; 
"but  I  tlon't  think  she'll  capsize.  This  niad  isn't  used 
nuich  by  motors." 

"You  <lon't  say  .so,"  said  Pyeeroft.     "What  a  pityl" 

She  bored  through  a  mass  of  crackling  bru.shwood, 
and  emerged  into  an  npvvanl  sloping  fern-glade  fenced 
with  woods  so  virgin,  so  untouclie<l,  that  William  Hufus 
ijiight  have  ridden  off  as  we  entered.  We  climbed  out 
of  the  violet-purple  shadows  towards  the  uplan<l  where 
the  last  of  the  day  lingered.  I  was  filled  to  my  moist 
eves  with  the  almost  sacred  l)eauty  of  .sense  and  associa- 
tion that  clad  the  lanil.sca|>c. 

"Does  'ungcr  proiluce  'alluciations?"  said  Pyeeroft 
in  a  whisper.  "Because  I've  just  seen  a  sacred  ibis 
walkin'  arm  in  arm  with  a  British  cock-pheasant." 

"  What  are  you  panickin'  at  ?  "  said  Hinchcliffe.  '  I've 
been  seein'  zebra  for  the  last  two  minutes,  but  /  'aven't 
complained." 

lie  pointed  behind  us,  and  I  beheld  a  superb  painted 
zebra  (Burchell's,  I  think),  following  (Uir  track  with  pal- 
pitating nostrils.     The  ear  stopped,  and  it  fled  away. 
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There  was  a  little  pond  in  front  of  us  from  which  rose 
a  dome  of  irregular  sticks  crowned  with  a  blunt-muzzled 
beast  that  sat  uixin  its  haunches. 

"  Is  it  catching  ?  "  said  Pyecroft. 

"Yes.    I'm  seeing  beuver,"  I  replied. 

'  it  is  here!"  suid  Kysli,  with  the  air  and  gesture  of 
Captain  Nemo,  and  half  turned. 

" No — no— no!  For  'Eavcn's  sake — not  'ere! "  Our 
guest  gasped  like  a  seu-biithcil  child,  as  four  efRcient 
hands  swung  bini  far  i)ut-lK)urd  on  to  tlie  turf.  The 
cur  ran  back  noiselessly  down  the  slope. 

"Look!     Look!     It's  sorcery!"  cried  Hinchcliffe. 

There  was  a  repoit  like  a  pistol  shot  as  the  beaver 
dived  from  the  roof  of  his  lodge,  but  we  watched  our 
guest.  He  was  on  his  knees,  praying  to  kangaroos. 
Yea,  in  his  lx)wler  hat  he  kneeled  before  kangaroos- 
gigantic,  erect,  silhouetted  against  the  light— four  buck- 
kangaroos  in  the  heart  of  Susse.x! 

And  we  retrogressed  over  the  velvet  grass  till  our  hind- 
wheels  struck  well-rolled  gravel,  leading  us  to  sanity, 
main  roads,  and,  half  an  hour  later,  the  "Grapnel  Inn" 
at  Horsham. 
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After  a  great  meal  we  poured  libations  and  made 
burnt-offerings  in  honour  of  Kysh,  who  received  our 
homage  graciously,  and,  by  the  way,  explained  a  few 
things  in  the  natural  history  line  that  had  puzzled  us. 
England  is  a  most  marvellous  country,  but  one  is  not, 
till  one  knows  the  eccentricities  of  large  land-owners, 
trained  to  accept  kangaroos,  zebras,  or  beavers  as  part 
of  its  landscape. 

When  we  went  to  bed  Pyecroft  pressed  my  hand,  his 
voice  thick  with  emotion. 
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"  We  owe  it  to  you,"  he  said.  "  We  owe  it  all  to  you. 
Didn't  I  say  we  never  met  in  pup-pup-purU  naturalibia, 
if  I  may  so  put  it,  without  a  remarkably  hectic  day 
ahead  of  us?" 

"That's  all  right,"  I  said.  " Mind  the  candle."  He 
was  tracing  smoke-patterns  on  the  wall. 

"  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  we'll  succeed 
in  acclimatisin'  the  hlighter,  or  whether  Sir  William 
Gardner's  keepers  'II  kill  'im  before  'e  gets  accustomed 
to  'is  surroundin's  ?  " 

Some  day,  I  think,  we  must  go  up  the  Linghurst 
Road  and  find  out. 
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KA9PARS  SONG    IN   "VARDA 
(From  thf  Swedish  of  5m«hW»i«j.) 

Eyes  al  ift.  nv«r  tlandPnus  plinpi. 

The  chilJnin  (olli>w  where  Payche  flict, 
An<l,  in  the  sweat  of  thHr  uptumeil  faces, 

Sluh  with  ft  net  at  the  empty  ikieB. 

So  it  Hues  thpy  fall  amid  brambles, 

Ana  stinK  their  tiws  on  the  n.*ttlr-topi, 
Till  after  «  thmiHaini  scratilics  and  scrainbles 

They  wipe  their  tfruws,  and  the  hunting  itopa. 

Then  to  quiet  them  comes  their  (ftther 

And  itilW  tliu  nut  of  pain  and  KHLf, 
Gavins,  *"  Little  ones,  tio  and  Kather 
Out  of  niy  giirdLn  a  laliUuK'-  leaf. 

"You  will  fintl  on  it  wlmrls  and  cli'ttt  u( 

Dull  grey  enKtt  that,  prtjierly  fi'd, 
Turn,  by  way  nf  the  wirm,  to  lota  of 

Radiant  Haytht!*  raistU  frjiii  tliu  dead. 

"Heaven  is  beautiful,  Earth  is  ugly," 
TTie  three-dimensiimrd  pn-ather  saitn, 

So  WB  must  nut  look  whuru  the  snail  and  the  iluK  he 
For  Psyche's  birth.     .     .     .    And  that  is  our  death* 
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IT'S  a  funny  (lilng,  this  Mareoni  business,  isn't  it?" 
said  Mr.     laynor,  eougliiiig  lioavily.     "Nothinjj 
seems    U,    niuke  any   (liflfrence,   by   wliut   tlii'y 
tell  me— storms,  hills,  (,r  unythiiig;  but  if  that's  true  we 
shall  know  Iwfore  morning." 

"Of  course  it's  true,"  I  answered,  stepping  beliind 
the  counter.     "Wiere's  old  Mr.  Cashell?" 

"He's  had  to  go  to  ImmI  on  account  of  his  influenza. 
He  said  you'd  very  likely  drop  in." 
"Where's  liis  nephew?" 

"Inside,  getting  the  things  ready.  He  told  me  that 
the  last  time  they  experimented  they  put  the  pole  on  the 
too!  of  one  of  the  big  hotels  here,  and  the  batteries  elec- 
trifled  all, the  water-supply,  and"— he  giggled— "the 
ladies  got  .shocks  when  they  took  their  baths." 
"I  never  heard  of  that." 

"The  hotel  wouldn't  exactly  advertise  it,  would  it? 
Just  now,  by  what  Mr.  Ca.shell  tells  nie,  they're  trying 
to  signal  from  here  to  Poole,  and  they're  using  stronger 
batteries  than  ever.  But,  you  see,  he  king  the  guvnor's 
nephew  and  all  that  (and  it  will  be  in  the  papers  too),  it 
doesn't  matter  how  they  electrify  things  in  this  house. 
Are  you  going  to  watch?" 

"Very  much.  I've  never  seen  this  game.  Aren't 
you  going  to  bed?" 

"We  don't  close  till  ten  on  Saturdays.  There's  a 
good  deal  of  influenza  in  town,  too,  and  there  '11  be  a 

1J7  •Ci.i.;iiil,f,  ,„,j,  hy  Kudyurd  Kipluij. 
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dozen  prrwriptions  oomiiig  in  iM-forc  morning.  I  gen- 
ernlly  .slwp  in  tlie  clmir  here.  It's  wurtiiiT  tliuti  jump- 
ing out  of  IhiI  every  time.     Hitler  eolil,  isn't  it  V" 

"Freezing  hani.     I'm  sorrj-  your  eoiigli's  wcirar." 

"Tliunk  yon.  I  ilon't  mind  eold  so  mncli.  It's  tlii.H 
wind  tliut  fuir  eul.s  me  to  pieces."  lie  eonglied  itgain 
liur'  and  liitckingly,  ns  an  old  laily  came  in  for  ammo- 
nii(  <|niniMe.  "We've  just  run  out  of  it  in  lK>ttles, 
muiluni,"  .suid  Mr.Kliaynor,  returning  to  tlu-  profe.ssiimal 
tone,  "lint  if  yon  will  wait  two  minutes,  I'll  make  it  up 
for  you,  madam." 

I  had  used  the  shop  for  .some  time,  ami  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  proprietor  hud  ri|H'ned  into  friend.sliip. 
It  was  Mr.  Cashell  who  revealed  to  me  the  pur|M>iic  and 
power  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  what  time  a  fellov/-chemi.st 
had  made  an  error  in  a  pre.scription  of  mine,  had  lie«l  to 
cover  liis  sloth,  ami  when  error  and  lie  were  brought 
home  to  him  hail  written  vain  letters, 

"A  disgraii'  to  our  pn)fe.ssion,"  suid  the  thin,  mild- 
eyed  man,  hotly,  after  stmlying  the  evidence.  "You 
couldn't  do  a  iH'tter  .sj-rvice  to  the  pntfession  than  report 
him  to  A|X)theearies'  Hall." 

I  did  so,  not  knowing  what  djinns  I  should  evoke; 
and  the  ri'sult  was  such  an  ttjK>logy  as  one  might  make 
who  hud  s|)ent  a  night  on  the  rack.  I  conceived  gwat 
n-siK'Ct  for  A|M)thecurics'  Hull,  and  esteem  for  Mr. 
Cushell,  u  zealous  craftsman  who  ini>j;ni(ied  his  culling. 
Until  Mr.  .Shnynor  cume  down  from  the  North  his 
as.si.stuiits  had  l>y  no  means  agreed  with  Mr.  Cashell. 
"They  forget,"  said  he,  "that,  first  and  foremost,  the 
conipoumler  is  a  niedicine-mun.  On  him  ilciH'ud  the 
physician's  nonlaliiin.  He  holds  it  literully  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hund,  .Sir." 
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Mr.  Shajnor's  nmniUTs  hu<l  not,  [xtIiiiim,  iho  poliali 
of  tho  KnMtry  „n,|  Ihiliiin  Hanlioiis..  iirxt  .I.H)r,  Imt  h« 
knew  mill  lovnl  his  (li,jHi„ary  work  in  ivirv  diiait. 

For  n-luxalioM  lie  s.-.r I  to  p,  mo  fartluT  aiii'M  tlmn 

the  miiiaiKT  of  .lriiKs--tl.,.ir  ,lis.i.v,  ry,  impaction 
IwckiiiB,  un<l  rxiKirt-Nut  it  lr<l  him  to  "iho  rncls  of  (he 
«'nrth,  and  on  this  .snl,j,.,.|,  an.l  thr  rhartna.ruti.al  For- 
inuhirj',  Hn<l  Nicholas  C'lilinpiH-r,  n.ost  ronlidftit  of 
physicians,  wv  met. 

Little  hy  little  I  HTvw  to  kricnv  somctliin^  of  his  iM'^in- 
niiiKS  an<l  his  ho|M's-of  his  mother,  who  hii<l  IxTn  . 

sclHml-lcacher  in  one  of  tlu rthirn  <■ ti.s,  ami  of 

his  red-he  .il.sl  father,  a  .small  jol.-ma.ster  at  Kirhy 
r*  .>rs,  who  died  when  he  was  a  chiM;  of  the  examina- 
tions he  had  passisl  and  of  their  f^xccedin^  an.l  in.ri'as- 
ingdiHicnlty;  of  his  dnams  of  a  sh„|,  in  I,on,h,n;  of  his 
hate  for  the  |)riee-cnttin;;  Co-oiierative  stores;  and, 
most  interestin);,  of  his  m.^ntal  altitmle  towanis  cns- 
tomers.  • 

"Tlien-'s  a  way  y.>ii  g,-l  into,"  he  tol.l  m.',  "of  ser\inR 
them  can-fully,  and  I  Iiojh.,  iH.litely,  without  stopping 
your  own  thinkiuK.  Fve  Ihtm  readinj;  Christie's  .V-  w 
Cmnmrrcial  Plait's  all  this  autumn,  and  that  neeils  kee|)- 
ing  your  mind  on  it,  I  can  tell  you.  .S„  lou^r  as  it  isn't :» 
prescription,  of  course,  I  can  carry  a-  much  as  half  a 
{r.\ff.-  of  f'hristie  in  my  luail,  and"  ul  Ihe  sjMne  time  I 
could  .sell  out  all  that  window  twice  ov<r,  and  not  a 
penny  wrong  at  the  end.  .\s  to  prescripticMis,  I  think  I 
could  make  up  the  general  run  of  Vm  in  my  sleep, 
almo.st." 

For  rea,sons  of  my  own,  I  was  deeply  interests'  in 
Marroni  cxperimenis  at  thiir  outset  in  Knglaud;  and  it 
was  of  a  piece  with  .Mr.  Ca.shdl's  unvarying  thought- 
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fulness  that,  wlicn  his  nephew  the  electrician  appn)j)ri- 
ated  the  house  for  a  long-range  installation,  he  should, 
as  I  have  said,  invite  me  to  see  the  result. 

The  old  lady  went  away  with  her  medicine,  and  Mr. 
Shaynor  and  I  stamped  on  the  tiled  floor  behind  the 
counter  to  keep  ourselves  warm.  The  .shop,  by  the  light 
of  the  many  electrics,  looked  like  a  I'aris-<lianiond  mine, 
for  Mr.  Cashell  believed  in  all  the  ritual  of  his  craft. 
Three  superb  glass  jars — red,  green,  and  blue — of  the 
sort  that  led  Uosannmd  to  parting  with  lur  shoes — 
blazed  in  the  broad  platc-gla.ss  windows,  and  there  was  a 
confiLsed  smell  of  orris,  Kodak  films,  vulcanite,  IikhIi- 
powder,  .sachets,  and  almond-cream  in  the  air.  Mr. 
ShajTior  fed  the  dis|)ensary  stove,  an<l  we  sucked 
cayenne-pepper  jujubes  and  menthol  lozenges.  'Vhv 
brutal  east  wind  had  cleared  the  streets,  and  the  few 
passers-by  were  inufBed  to  their  puckered  eyes.  In  the 
Italian  warehou.se  next  door  some  gay  feathered  birds 
and  game,  hung  up)n  hooks,  sagged  to  the  wind  across 
he  left  edge  of  our  window-frame. 

"They  ought  to  take  these  jxiultry  in — all  knockeil 
about  like  that,"  said  Mr.  Shaynor.  "  Doesn't  it  make 
you  feel  fair  perishing?  See  that  old  hare!  The 
win<rs  nearly  blowing  the  fur  off  him." 

I  saw  the  belly-fur  of  the  dead  beast  blown  apart  in 
ridges  and  streaks  as  the  wind  caught  it,  showing  bluish 
skir  underneath.  "Bitter  cold,"  said  Mr.  Shaynor, 
shuddering.  "Fancy  going  out  on  a  night  like  this! 
Oh,  here's  young  ^Ir.  Ca.shell." 

The  iloor  of  the  inner  office  behind  the  dispensary 
opened,  and  an  energetic,  spade-bearded  man  stepped 
forth,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  I  want  a  bit  of  tin-foil,  Shaynor,"  he  said      "  Good- 
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evening.    My  uncle  tol.l  me  you  might  be  coming  " 

1  his  to  me,  as  I  began  the  first  of  a  tiundred  questions. 

I  ve  everything  in  order,"  he  replied.     "  We're  only 

waitrng  until  Poole  calls  „.,  up.     E.xcu.se  me  a  minute. 

You  can  come  in  whenever  you  like-but  I'd  Ix-tter  \>o 

with  the  mstruments.    Give  me  that  tin-foil.    Thanks  " 

\N'hile  we  were  talking,  a  girl^-vidently  no  customer 

-had  come  into  the  shop,  an.l  the  face  and  Ix.aring  of 

Mr.  .Shajuor  changed.    She  Ieane.1  confidently  across 

the  counter. 

"But  I  can't,"  I  heanl  him  whis[x>r  uneasily-the 
flush  on  his  cheek  was  dull  red,  and  his  eves  shone  hke 
a  drugged  moth's.  "I  can't.  I  tell  you' I'm  alone  i„ 
the  place. 

"No,  you  aren't.  Who's  (hat?  Let  him  look  after  it 
for  half  an  hour.  A  brisk  walk  will  do  you  good  .\h 
come  now,  .John."  ' 

"But  he  isn't " 

"I  don't  care.     I  want  you  to;  we'll  only  go  round  by 

bt.  .\gnes.     If  you  don't " 

He  crossed  to  where  I  stooii  in  the  shadow  of  the  dis- 
pensary counter,  and  began  .some  sort  of  broken  apology 
about  a  lady-friend. 

"Ves,"  siie  interrupt«l.  "You  take  the  shop  for 
naif  an  hour— to  oblige  7ne,  won't  you  ?" 

She  had  a  singularly  rich  and  promising  voice  that 
well  matched  her  outline. 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "I'll  do  it-but  you'd  better 
wrap  yourself  up,  Mr.  Shaynor." 

"Oh,  a  brisk  walk  ought  to  help  me.  We're  only 
going  round  by  the  church."  I  heard  him  cough 
gnevously  as  they  went  out  together. 

I  refilled  the  stove,  and,  after  reckless  expenditure  of 
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Mr  Cashell's  coal,  drove  some  warmth  into  the  shop. 
I  explored  many  of  the  glass-knobbed  drapers  that 
lined  til.'  -..alls,  tasted  some  disconcerting  drugs,  an<l, 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  cardamoms,  ground  ginger,  chloric- 
ether    and  dilute  alcohol,  manufactured  a  new  and 
wildish  drink,  of  which  I  bore  a  glassful  to  young  Mr. 
Cashell   busy  in  the  back  office.    lie  laughed  shortly 
when  I  told  him  that  Mr.  Shaynor  had  stepped  out- 
but  a  frail  coil  of  wire  held  all  his  at;-.ition,  and  he  ha< 
no  word  for  me  bewildered  among  the  batteries  and 
rods     The  noise  of  the  sea  on  the  beach  began  to  make 
itself  heard  as  the  traffic  in  the  street  cea.sed.    Then 
briefly,  but  very  lucidly,  he  gave  me  the  names  and  uses 
of  the  mechanism  that  crowded  the  tables  and  the  floor. 
"When  do  you  expect  to  get  the  mes.sage  from 
Poole?"  I  demanded,  sipping  my  liquor  out  of  a  gradu- 
ated glass.  .  ,,,  , 

"About  midnight,  if  everything  is  in  onler  We  ve 
B„t  our  installation-pole  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the^  house. 
I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  turn  on  a  tap  or  anything  to- 
night We've  connected  up  with  the  plumbing,  and  all 
the  water  will  be  electrifie.1."  He  repeated  to  ine  the 
history  of  the  agitated  ladies  at  the  hotel  at  the  time  of 
the  first  installation.  _  _      . 

"But  what  «  it?"  I  asked.  "Electncty  is  out  of 
my  beat  altogether." 

"Ah  if  you  knew  that  you'd  know  something 
nobod;  knows.  It's  just  It-what  we  call  Electricity, 
but  the  magic-the  manifestations-the  Hertzian  waves 
-are  all  revealed  by  thv,.    The  coherer,  we  call  it. 

He  picked  up  a  glass  tube  not  much  thicker  than 
a  thermometer,  in  which,  almost  touching,  were  two 
tiny  silver  plugs,  and  between  them  an  infinitesimal 
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pmch  of  metallic  dust.  "That's  all,"  he  sai.l,  prou.llv 
as  though  himself  responsil.le  for  the  wonder.  "That 
is  the  thing  that  will  reveal  to  us  the  Powers— whatever 
the  Powers  may  be-at  work— through  space— a  long 
distance  away." 

Just  then  Mr.  Shaynor  returned  alone  and  stood 
coughing  his  h-urt  out  on  the  mat. 

"Serves  you  right  for  hoing  .such  a  fool,"  .said  young 
Mr.  Ca^lull.  t  annoyed  as  myself  at  the  interruption. 
'Never  mind-we've  all  the  night  before  us  to  see 
wonders." 

Shaynor  clutched  the  counter,  his  handkcR'hief  to 
his  hps.  -When  he  brought  it  away  I  saw  two  bright 
red  stains. 

"I— I've  got  a  bit  of  a  rasped  throat  from  smoking 
cigare'tes,"  he  panted.     "I  think  I'll  try  a  cube!.." 

"Better  take  some  of  this.  I've  been  compounding 
whde  you've  been  away."     I  han<le(l  him  the  brew. 

"'Twon't  make  me  dnmk,  will  it?    I'm  almost  a 
teetotaller.    My    word!    That's    grateful    and    com- 
forting." 
.    He  sat  down  the  empty  gla.ss  to  cough  afresh. 

"Brr!  But  it  was  cold  out  there!  I  shouldn't 
care  to  be  lying  in  my  grave  a  ;ht  like  this.  Don't 
you  ever  have  a  sore  throat  from  smoking?"  He 
pocketed  the  handkerchief  after  a  furtive  \w<-p. 

"Oh,  yes,  sometimes,"  I  replied,  wondering,  while 
I  spoke,  into  what  agonies  of  terror  I  should  fall  if 
ever  I  saw  those  bright-red  <langer-signals  under  my 
nose.  Young  Mr.  Cashell  among  the  batteries  coughed 
slightly  to  show  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  continue 
his  scientific  explanations,  but  I  was  thinking  still  of 
the  girl  with  the  rich  voice  and  the  significantly  cut 
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mouth,  at  whose  commanil  I  had  taken  charge  of  the 
shop.  It  flashed  across  me  that  she  distantly  resembled 
the  setluctive  shape  on  a  gold-framed  toilet-water 
advertisement  whose  charms  were  unholily  heightened 
by  the  glare  from  the  red  bottle  in  the  window.  Turn- 
ing to  make  sure,  I  saw  Mr.  Shaynor's  eyes  bent  in  the 
same  direction,  and  by  instinct  recognised  that  the 
flamboyant  thing  was  to  him  a  shrine.  "  What  do  you 
take  for  your — c-ough  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Well,  I'm  the  wrong  side  of  the  counter  to  Ijelievc 
much  in  patent  medicines.  But  there  are  a.sthma 
cigarettes  and  there  are  pa.stillcs.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  if  you  don't  object  to  the  smell,  which  is  very 
like  incense,  I  believe,  though  I'm  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  Blaudett's  Cathedral  Pastilles  relieve  me  as 
much  as  anything." 

"Let's  try."  I  had  never  raided  a  chemist's  shop 
before,  so  I  was  thorough.  We  unearthed  the  pastilles 
— brown,  gummy  cones  of  benzoin — and  set  them 
alight  under  the  toilet-water  advertisement,  where  they 
fumed  in  thin  blue  spirals. 

"Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Shaynor,  to  my  question, 
"what  one  uses  in  the  shop  for  one's  self  comes  out 
of  one's  pocket.  \Miy,  stock-taking  in  our  business  is 
nearly  the  same  ;is  with  jewellers — ami  I  can't  say  more 
than  that.  But  one  gets  them — he  pointed  to  the 
pastille-t)ox— "  at  trade  prices."  Evidently  the  censing 
of  the  gay,  seven-tinted  wench  with  the  teeth  was  an 
established  ritual  which  cost  something. 

"And  when  do  we  shut  up  shop?" 

"We  stay  like  this  all  night.  The  gov— old  Mr. 
Cashell — doesn't  believe  in  locks  and  shutters  as 
compared  with  electric  light.     Besides  it  brings  trade. 
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I'M  just  sit  hero  in  the  chair  hy  the  stove  an<l  write  a 
l^tte  ,  ,f  you  don't  ,ni„,i.  Electricity  isn't  my  pre- 
scription.  •'   i^ 

TlH.  energeti,.  young  Mr.   Ctshell   snorted   within 
an,    S  aynor  settle,!  hnnself  „p  in  ,,is  chair  over  which 
he  ha    thrown  a  star.ng  re,l.  l,la,.k,  .n,|  ydlow  Austrian 
..te  Wanket,  rather  like  a  tahie-c.over.     I  cast  ahont. 
annd   patent    „„,Ii<.,ne   „an,phlets,    for   so„„..hin,,   to 
rea,l,  hut  f„,dn,.  httle,  returne.1  to  the  n,a„ufacture  of 
-  e  new  dnnk.     The  Italian  war,.honse  t.K.k  ,lown  its 
game    and    wnt    to    l,rtl.     Across    the    street    hiank 
»hut  ers  flung  ,,ack  the  gaslight  in  e«l,l  snu.ars;  the 
<lr,ed  paven,ent  seen,e,l  to  rough  up  i„  goose-flesh  un,lcr 
he  seounng  of  ,!„.  .savage  win,l.  and  we  eouKl  hear, 
long  ere  he  passed,  the  policeman  flapping  his  arms  to 
keep  himself  warm.     Within,   the  flavours  of  canla- 
moms  and  ehloric-ether  dispute,!  those  of  the  pastil!., 
ml  a  s  ore  o    drugs  and  perfun.e  an,!  .soap  scents. 
Our  eleetnc  hghts,  set  low  ,!own  in  the  windows  before 
the    tunbelhe,!    Rosamun,!    jars,    flung    inward    th.e 
— rous  dauKs  of  red,  blue,  an,!  green,  that  b™ko 
into  kdeKlo.seop.c  hghts  on  the  facettcl  knobs  of  the 
dru^lrawers,    the    cut-glass    .scent    flagon.s,    an,!    the 

whit  til  if  ■''!'"*''"'  '"""'"  '^''"■•^-  «"■*-'  "- 

^.h.tc-fle,  f^oor  n,  gorgeous  patches;  splashed  along 
the  n,ckel.s,lver  counter-rails,  an,l  turne.1  the  polishc,! 
mahogany  c-oimt.T-panels  to  tl.e  likeness  of  intric.te 
Rran.ed  marbles-slabs  of  p.rphyry  and  malachite.' 
Mr.  .hayn,.r  unlocked  a  ,!rawer,  an.l  ere  he  In-gar. 
to  write,  took  out  a  meagre  bnn.lle  of  letters.  Fmm 
my  place  by  the  stove,  I  co,d,l  see  the  scalloped  edge, 

paper  with  a  flaring  monogram  in  the  corner 
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he  turned  toward  the  toilet-water  lady  of  the  advertise- 
ment and  devoured  lier  with  over-luminous  eyes.  He 
had  drawn  the  Austrian  blanket  over  his  shoulders,  and 
among  those  warring  lights  he  looke<l  more  than  ever 
tlie  incarnation  of  a  drugged  moth — a  tiger-moth  as  I 
thought. 

He  put  his  letter  into  an  enveloi)e,  stam|)ed  it  with 
stiff  mechanical  movements,  and  droi)ped  it  in  the 
drawer.  Then  I  liecame  aware  of  the  silence  of  a  great 
city  asleep — the  silence  that  unilerlaid  the  even  voice 
of  the  breakers  along  the  sea-front— a  thick,  tingling 
quiet  of  warm  life  stilled  down  for  its  appointed  time, 
and  unconsciou.sly  I  moved  about  the  glittering  shop  as 
one  moves  in  a  sick-room.  Young  Mr.  Cashell  was 
adjusting  some  wire  that  crackled  from  time  to  time 
with  the  tense,  knuckle-stretching  sound  of  the  electric 
spark.  Upst!  irs,  where  a  door  shut  and  opened 
swiftly,  I  could  hear  his  uncle  coughing  abed. 

"  Here,"  I  said,  when  the  drink  was  properly  warmed, 
"take  some  of  this,  Mr.  Shaynor." 

He  jerked  in  his  chair  with  a  start  and  a  wrench, 
and  held  out  his  hand  for  the  glass.  The  mi.\ture,  of 
a  rich  port-wine  colour,  frothed  at  the  top. 

"It  looks,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "it  looks— those 
bubbles— like  a  string  of  pearls  winking  at  you— 
rather  like  the  pearls  round  that  young  lady's  neck." 
He  turned  again  to  the  advertisement  where  the  female 
in  the  dove-coloured  corset  had  seen  fit  to  put  on  all 
her  pearls  before  she  cleaned  her  teeth. 
"Not  bad,  is  it?"  I  said. 
"Eh?" 

He  rolled  his  eyes  heavily  full  on  rae,  and,  as  I 
stared,  I  beheld  all  meaning  and  consciousness  die 
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out  of  the  swiftly  dilating  pupi,,     pjia  figu„,  l„,t  iN 
■s  ark  ng„l,ty,  softened  into  the  chair,  anTcht  . 
chest,   hands  d„,ppe,l   before  him,   h;  .^^ J  1 
eyed,  absolutely  still.  P"'" 

"I'm  afraid   I've  rather  oooke.l  Shaynor's  roos.- - 

1  ernaps  it  wus  the  ch!oric-<ther  " 

;.;ose»rtofd,J.^;t/— |;:-f-in 

I  don  t  wond,.r    (  dare  say  the  li.juor  will  do  hin.'  ..'..d' 
It  s  ^nd  stuff,"  he  ^nished  hi,  .shu„.  appre.iadv  l' 
Well    as  I  was  .sayi„g-l,fo.^  he  interrupted-abo  t 
.h,s   htte  ooherer.     The  pinch  of  dust,   you   see 
n  ekel-fihngs.     The  Hert.ian  wave.,,  you    e  ,  eo,  ^  'ou 

IriHtl  T'V'T  •"'''•'"  "'"'  •'^^'•^''■'>™  '-'  "^  " 
al    t     fo  '      ;     ?"'  ""■"'"•"■''  H-ther-<,,her..,  we 

them.     Now,    Its    „„,x,rtant    to    rememlH.r   d.at   the 
current  is  an  induce,!  current.     Uere  are  „  J, 

kinds  of  induction "  ^  ""^  •'■*  "^  good  many 

"Yes,  but  what  is  induction  ?" 

"That's  rather  hard  to  explain  unteehnically.    Hut 
the  ong  an.l  the  short  of  it  is  that  when  a  curren   o 
deetneity  pa,s.ses  though  a  wire  there's  a  lot  of  maglt- 
.sm  present  round  that  wire;  and  if  you  put  anlTer 
-e  parallel  to.  and  within  what  we  fall  !::'^Z 
field-why  then,   the  .second  wire   will  also  b^e 
charged  with  electricity." 
"On  its  own  account?" 
On  its  own  account." 
"Then  let's  see  if  I've  got  it  correctly.     Miles  off  at 
Poole,  or  wherever  it  is "  ' 
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"It  will  1)6  anywhere  in  ten  years." 

"You've  got  a  charged  wire " 

"Charged  with  Hertzian  waves  which  vibrate,  say, 
two  hundred  ami  thirty  million  times  a  second."  Mr. 
Cashell  snaked  his  foreHnger  rapidly  through  the  air. 
"All  right— a  charged  wire  at  Poole,  giving  out 
the.se  waves  into  space.  Then  this  wire  of  yours  stick- 
ing out  into  space— on  the  riM)f  of  the  hou.se-  in  some 
mysterious  way  gets  charged  with  tho.se  waves  from 

Poole " 

"Or  anywhere— it   only   happens   to   be   Poole  to- 
night." 

"And  those  waves  set  the  <oh<Ter  at  work,  ju.st  like 
an  ordinary  telegraphH)ffice  ticker  V 

"No!  That's  where  .so  many  peo].le  make  the  mis- 
take. The  Hertzian  waves  wouldn't  !..■  sli-ong  enough 
to  work  a  great  heavy  Mor.sc  instrument  like  ours. 
They  can  only  just  make  that  dn.st  where,  ami  while 
it  coheres  (a  little  while  for  a  dot  and  a  longer  while  for 
a  dash)  the  current  from  this  battery-tlie  home 
battery"— he  laid  his  hand  mi  the  thing- "can  get 
through  to  the  Morse  printing-machine  to  record  the 
dot  or  da.sh.  I-et  me  make  it  clearer.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  .steam?" 
"Very  little.     Hut  go  on." 

"Well,  the  coherer  is  like  a  steam-valve.  Any  child 
can  open  a  valve  and  stai-t  a  steamer's  engines,  because 
a  turn  of  the  hand  lets  in  the  main  steam,  <loesn't  it? 
Now,  this  home  battery  here  reaily  to  print  is  the  main 
steam.  The  coherer  is  the  valve,  always  ready  to  be 
turned  on.  The  Hertzian  wave  is  the  child's  hand 
that  turns  it." 
"I  see.    That's  marvellous." 
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"Man-cllou3,  isn't  iiy  An.i,  rt,ncmlK.r.  w.'r.  o>,ly 
at  t  ,0  lH.B„n.i„g.  Tlu.R.'s  „„tl,i„^,  „,■  sha'„'t  1,,  „,,|e 
to  do  111  ten  yvars.  I  want  t,.  liv.—niv  («hI,  h.,«-  I 
want  to  live,  ami  .see  it  develop  :"  He  look,  ;  .hron.'h 
the  door  at  Sl.aynor  breathing   ligl.llv   in   l,i.s  chair 

loor  l)ea.st!  And  he  wants  to  keep"  eonipany  with 
ranny  Brand."  ' 

"I-annv  «•/,«.'•■  I  .said,  for  the  name  .stnuk  an  „}>- 
scurely  fanuhar  ehoni  in  my  hrain-.soniethinL'  con- 
neLied    with   u   ,stuine<l   handkerehi.f,    an.l    the   wor.l 

artenal." 

"Fanny  Hrand-the  girl  you  kept  shop  for."  He 
uughed.  ••That's  all  I  k.iow  al«,„t  h.T,  and  for  the 
life  of  n,e  I  ean't  see  what  Shaynor  sees  in  her,  or  she 
in  hnn. 

"Can't  yon  .see  what  he  .sees  in  her?"  I  insisted 
"Oh.  yes,  if  that;  what  yon  mean.  She's  a  .-reat 
big,  fat  lump  of  a  girl,  and  .so  on.  1  suppose  "hat's 
why  he  s  .so  erazy  after  her.  She  isn't  his  sort.  Well 
.t  doesn't  n,atter.  My  uncle  says  l„.'s  Ik^uuI  to  die 
before  the  year's  out.  Your  .Iriuk's  given  hi.n  a  good 
■sleep,  at  any  rate."  Young  Mr.  Tashell  eoukl  not 
catch  Mr.  Shaynor's  face,  which  was  half  turned  to  the 
adverti.sement. 

I  stoked  the  stove  anew,  for  the  room  was  growing 
coKl,  an<l  lightd  another  j.astille.  Mr.  Shaynor  in 
l"s  chair,  never  moving,  looked  through  an.l  mer  me 
with  eyes  as  wide  and  lustreless  as  those  of  a  dead  hare 


'Poole's    late,"   said 


stepped  back.     'Til  just  send  tl 


young   Mr.    fVslK 


ivhen  1 
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"Gran<l,  isn't  it?  That's  the  Power — our  unknown 
Power — kicking  and  figliting  to  Ik-  let  I(k)S«',"  said 
young  Mr.Coshcll.  "There  she  goes — kick — kick- 
kick  into  space.  I  never  get  over  tlie  strangeness  of  it 
when  I  work  a  sencling-muehine — waves  going  into 
space,  you  know.  T.  H.  is  our  call.  Puole  ought  to 
answer  with  L.  L.  L." 

We  waited  two,  three,  five  niiiuites.  In  tliat  silence, 
of  which  the  lMx>tn  of  the  tide  was  an  orderly  part,  I 
caught  the  dear  "kinn — frm— /.•i'm"  of  the  halliurdson 
the  rcxjf,  as  they  were  blown  ugain.st  the  installation- 
pole. 

"Poole  is  not  ready.  I'll  stay  here  and  call  you 
when  he  is." 

I  returned  to  the  .shop,  and  set  down  my  glass  on  a 
marble  slab  with  a  careless  clink.  As  I  did  so,  Shaynor 
rose  to  his  I'eet,  his  eyes  fixed  once  more  on  the  advertise- 
ment, where  the  young  woman  bathed  in  the  light 
from  the  red  jar  simpered  pinkly  over  her  pearls.  His 
lips  moved  without  ccfisation.  I  stepped  nearer  to 
listen.  "And  threw — and  threw — and  threw,"  he 
repeated,  his  face  all  sharp  with  some  inexplicable 
agony. 

I  moved  forward  astonished.  But  it  was  then 
he  found  words — delivered  roundly  and  clearly. 
These:— 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeleine's  young  breast. 

The  trouble  passed  off  his  countenance,  and  he 
returned  lightly  to  his  place,  rubbing  his  hands. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me,  though  we  had  many 
times  discussed  reading  and  prize-competitions  as  a 
diversion,  that  Mr.  Shaynor  ever  read  Keats,  or  could 
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quote  l„m  „t  all  apposit.^-.  Tln-r.  wn.,,  after  all  a 
eerta.,,  s,a,„,..l.Kl„.,,  .■ir..,.t  of  ii«h.  n„  ,he  hiKh  bos^m 
of  the  h.Kl,iv-,.,|,slu.,l  ,,i,.,„„,  „.!„•<•!,  ,„,V1„,  l.v  ,,„„,, 
of  fancy,  ,suKK...st,  as  a  vil,.  chum.,  n-alls  s,,,,,;.  inrom- 
|.aral.l,.  ranvus,  tl,..  li„..  |,..  I,a,l  s,K,k..n.  .\i„ht  my 
;lnnk.  a.Hl  soIit„.|,.  «.•,■,.  ..vMrntlv  .„„„•.,«  Mr.  S|,avn„r 
jnto  „,„„,.     „..  ,,.,  .,„„„  „,„,.,  ,,,,,,  ^^.^^,^,  ^^.^^ij  ^^^ 

Ins  v,lla„,o,w  „„(,.-|,„,H.,-,  |,is  lips  ,|„iv.TinK 

I  •^'';''  <•»■  <l''or  into  .!,..  i,,n,.r  nflin.  ami  ,„,,v,,l  ,,„ 
Wnml  „,„.  n..  ,na,l,.  no  .si„„  ,|,a,  |,..  saw  or  heani 
I  I.K.k«l  over  l,is  .sl,„„l.l,.r.  and  rea.l,  an.i.l  half-formed 
words,  wiitoncfs,  and  wild  scratches:— 

Wry  r.ilil  ii  was.     Very  cold 

The  h.ir.— the  hart— the  hare— 
The  bir.Is 

He  raised  his  head  sharply,  an.l  fr,,wn,-,l  towarf 
the  h  ank  shutters  of  the  ,K.„l,er,.r-s  shop  where  they 
jutted  out  against  o„r  window.  Then  one  clear  line 
came: — 

The  hare,  in  spite  of  fur,  was  very  cold. 

The  head,  moying  machine-like,  tume<l  nVht  to 
the  advertisement  where  the  Blaudetfs  Cathdral 
pa.,t.lle  reeked  abominably.  He  grunted,  and  went 
on: — 

Incense  in  a  censer — 

Before  her  darling  picture  frame.I  in  gold- 
Maiden's  picture— angels  portrait- 

"Hsh!"  said  Mr.  Cwsheli  guardedly  fmm  the  inner 
ofhce,  as  thotigh  in  the  presence  of  spirit.,.  "There's 
something  coming  thn,  ^1,   from  somewhere ;   but  it 
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isn't  I'ooli'."  I  lifiinl  tlic  cnickli-  of  spiirks  a.^  he 
cleprrsscci  the  kfvs  cif  tlic  traiisiiiiitcr.  In  my  own 
l)min,  too,  soin<'thin({  cnuklrd,  or  it  nii){lit  Imve  Iwn 
the  huir  on  my  hrail.  Then  I  liciinl  my  own  voice,  in 
a  hursh  whi»|><T:  "Mr.  ("ashdl,  then-  is  .soniethinj} 
coming;  through  here,  tcK).  Lciive  me  alone  till  I  tell 
you." 

"Hut  I  thounht  you'll  come  to  mv  this  wonilerful 
thing — Sir,"  indignantly  at  the  end. 

"I.,eave  me  alone  till  I  tell  you.     He  (|uiet." 
I  watched— I  waited.     I'niler  the  l)lue-veine<l  hand 
— the  ilry  hand  of  the  consumptive — came  away  ciear, 
without  erasure: 

AaJ  my  wt-ak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  the  di-ad  must  frt.'tfze — 

he  ahivercil  a.s  he  wrote — 

Beneath  Ihe  churchyanl  mouhl. 

Then  he  stopiK'd,  laid  the  ])en  down,  and  leaned  hack. 

For  an  instant,  that  was  half  an  eternity,  the  shop 
spun  liefore  me  in  a  rainliow-tinted  whirl,  in  and  through 
whith  my  own  soul  most  dispassionately  considered  my 
own  soul  as  that  fought  with  an  over-mastering  fear. 
Then  I  smelt  the  strong  smell  of  cigarettes  fn)m  Mr. 
Shaynor's  clothing,  and  heard,  as  though  it  had  been 
the  rending  of  trum|H>ts,  the  rattle  of  his  hreathing.  I 
was  still  in  my  place  of  observation,  much  as  one  would 
watch  a  rifle-.shot  at  the  butts,  half-l»'nt,  hands  on  my 
knees,  and  head  within  a  few  inches  of  the  black,  red, 
and  yellow  blanket  of  his  shoulder.  I  was  whispering 
encouragement,  evidently  to  my  other  self,  sounding 
.sentences,  su<h  as  men  pronomice  in  dreams. 

"  If  he  has  read  Keats,  it  pr.ivcs  ■•othing.     If  he  hasn't 
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-lik.-  .ans,.,   must   U-g^-t   like  effiTt.H.    Then-   i.   „„ 

Jo„  know  •S,.  A«„..s  Kv..'  wi,l„M„  ,1a.  l„K,k;    U:aJ 
pvrn  .h-  .■m.,i,„stMn....s,  su.l,  as  Ka„nv  Uran.l,  wIh,  n' 

'"•  !"■>■  ..f  .  »•  .„i.',Ma,  an,|  a|>,,n.viM,a,..|v  r.|.r,..s,  „..s  .1,.. 

a.,..l..an,    l,.„,,,,,,,l..,.fKa,,,,,l,n.«,,..;all,nvin,al.so 

'  ""IK-nl".  .  wl,„.|,  was  j„st  wl,a.  ,,.„  «..„■  ,.'„.li„,, 

'"'■;"•.""■  :'"'l'.l"^' I"'"!' n.in«.l„...tr..H,.f,l.e 

l'-f-,,.„ai  ..nvin„„n..,„,  l,..r,.  ain.os,  ,„.rf,.,.,|v  ,l„,.|i. 
.t...l-,l,..r..snltM,.,,i,,u,,„,i„.„i„.|,,,..     As-.VvL 
III",  as  iiiilii(li..n." 
.Still,  tl...  ...Imt  half  ,.f  „,v  soul  r,.f„s..,l  u,  I...  ,.o,„fort,..l 

It  wa.s  .■ow..r,n«  in  so,,,,.  „„•,„,„,  ,„„|  i„a,K.,,„a,..  .-ornrr 
— „t  an  „„,nt.,is,.  liislanci.. 

' •..m.f,.r,  iro,,,,,ln,ys..iro,,..,.., so,,  aKai„,„,v  ,,„„.,, 

^i>n  K,.,,,,,n,.  ,MV  k„....s,  a,„l  ,„v  ,.,,,  ,,, ,  .,„  „,, 

-for..  Mn.  M.avno.     As  .l,...a„,...s  a,.....,„  an.l  „,  lah. 
f  ;'l'''™™l"na,,,ls..ap..sa,,.l,lu.r...s,.rr,.,.,i,.„of,hc. 

■''''•"':-»-*">-'-.  so  I  ha.l  a,.,...,.,,..,  ,„..  fa..,s,  wha.ev..r 

"■v,n,.|„l,..,,hatr,sl,..„l,|wi,n..ss,an.lha.l,l..vise.la 
..-.O-   san,.  an.l  ,,la„,sil,l..  „.  ,„,.  ,„i„,,_  „,^,,        ,^^.^_^,_, 

tl,..".  all  Nav,  I  was  .-v.,,  i„  a.lvano,.  ..f  „,v  facts 
walk,„K  l."m..,lly  l„.for..  the.n.  ass„r...l  that  .h..;  woul.I 
'■t."yth..ory.  An.lall.l,a,tnowr..,.all..f,hat,.,.,d,- 
ma  ,,,«  ,h..,,,v  ,,,,.  |..f,,,  „.,,,,^     "in,..  has'„.a.l 

K.ts,t.s    l,....hl..n,.-..,h,.r.     Ifhehasn-,,ifs,h.i.l..„. 
<-l  'mciMns,  .,r  H.,„i,„  ,,,,,  „f  ,„,„,,„,„,. 

I  ann.v  Bran,!  an.l  ,1,..  pr.,f..ssional  statns  which,  in  .Cn- 
Jun.-t,onw„h,h..,n,i„.,,„,.,„  „,.,„,„.„„,,.,, ,^ 

:~J>^^n.a.,ki.,,l.has.h..wnnp.c,..,o™HlA 
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Mr.  Shaynor  returneil  to  liis  work,  erasing  and  re- 
writing as  before  with  swiftness.  Two  or  tliree  blank 
pages  lie  tossed  aside.     Then  he  wrote,  muttering: 

The  little  smoke  of  a  canrtlc  that  goes  out. 

"No,"  he  muttered.  "Little  smoke— little  smoke — 
little  smoke.  What  else?"  lie  thrust  his  chin  forward 
toward  the  advertisement,  whereumler  the  last  of  the 
Blaudett's  Cathedral  pastilles  fumeil  in  its  holder. 
"Ah!"     Then  with  relief: — 

Till-  littk-  sinoki-  that  Jiis  in  mmnli(,'ht  cold. 

Evidently  he  was  snared  by  the  rhymes  of  his  first 
verse,  for  he  wrote  and  rewrote  "gold — cold— mouhl" 
many  times.  Again  he  .sought  inspiration  from  the 
advertisement,  and  set  down,  without  erasure,  the  line 
I  had  overheard: 

And  threw  warm  Kiiles  on  Madeleine's  young  breast. 

As  I  remembered  the  original  it  is  "fair"— a  trite  word 
—instead  of  "young,"  and  I  found  myself  nodding  ap- 
proval, though  I  admitted  that  the  attempt  to  reproduce 
"its  little  smoke  in  pallid  moonlight  died"  was  a  failure. 
Followed  without  a  break  ten  or  fifteen  lines  of  bald 
prose — the  naked  soul's  eonfession  of  its  physical  yearn- 
ing for  its  beloved — unclean  as  we  count  uncleanliness; 
unwholesome,  but  human  exceedingly;  the  raw  mate- 
rial, so  it  seemed  to  me  in  that  hour  and  in  that  place, 
whence  Keats  wove  the  twenty-sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  stanzas  of  his  poem.  Shame  I  had  none  in  over- 
seeing this  revelation;  and  my  fear  had  gone  with  the 
smoke  of  the  pastille. 

"That's  it,"  1  murmured.     "That's  how  it's  blocked 
out.     Go  on!    Ink  it  in,  man.     Ink  it  in!" 
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Mr.  Shaynor  returned  to  br  ■kci:  verso  wlic  -in  "love- 
liness" was  made  to  rhyme  wtl,  ;,  desiru  t:  look  upon 
"her  empty  dress."  Hi-  pickni  u,,  .i  .'.,lr!  of  the  gay, 
.soft  blanket,  spread  it  over  one  hand,  caresised  it  with' 
infinite  tenderness,  thought,  mutteml,  traced  some 
snatches  which  I  could  not  decipher,  shut  his  eyes 
drowsily,  shook  his  head,  and  dropped  the  stuff.  Il'er<- 
I  found  myself  at  fault,  for  I  could  not  then  see  (as  I  do 
now)  in  what  manner  a  red,  black,  and  yellow  Austrian 
blanket  coloured  his  dreams. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  laid  aside  his  pen,  and,  chin  on 
hand,  considered  the  shop  with  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent eyes.  He  threw  down  the  blanket,  ro.se,  passed 
along  a  line  of  drug-drawers,  and  read  the  names  on  the 
labels  aloud.  Returning,  he  took  from  his  desk  Chris- 
tie's New  Commercial  Plants  and  the  old  Culpepper 
that  I  had  given  him,  operted  and  laid  them  side  by  side 
with  a  clerky  air,  all  trace  of  pa.ssion  gone  from  his  face, 
read  first  in  one  and  then  in  the  other,  and  paused  with' 
pen  behind  his  ear. 

"What  wonder  of  Heaven's  coming  now?"  I 
thought. 

"Manna— manna— manna,"  he  .said  at  last,  under 
wrinkled  brows.  "That's  what  I  wanted.  Good! 
Now  then!  Now  then!  Good!  Good!  Oh,  by 
God,  that's  good!"  His  voice  rose  and  he  spoke 
rightly  and  fully  witliout  a  falter:— 

Candied  apple,  quince  and  plum  and  gourd, 
And  jellies  smoother  tlian  the  ereamy  curd, 
And  lucent  syrups  tinct  with  cinnamon, 
Manna  and  dates  in  .Argosy  transferred 
From  Fez;   and  spiced  dainties,  every  one 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  ccdared  Lebanon, 
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He  repeated  it  ijnce  more,  using  "I.Iiui.Iit"  fcir 
"smootlier"  in  the  seeon.l  line;  tlien  wrote  it  .lown 
without  erasure,  liut  this  time  (my  set  eyes  missed  no 
stroke  of  anv  word)  he  substituted  "soother"  for  his 
atrocious  sen.nd  tliought,  so  that  it  came  away  under 
his  liand  as  it  is  written  in  the  bool<— as  it  is  written  in 
the  book. 

A  wind  went  shoutinft  down  the  street,  and  on  tlie 
heels  of  the  wind  followe.l  a  spurt  ami  rattle  of  rain. 

After  a  .smilinfj  pause— and  f;ood  right  had  lie  to  smile 
-he  began  anew,  always  tossing  the  last  sheet  over  his 
shoulder : — 

"The  sharp  rain  falling  on  ihf  window-pane. 
Rattling  sleet— the  wind-blown  slcot." 
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Then  prose:  "It  is  very  cohl  of  mornings  when  the 
wind  brings  rain  and  sleet  with  it.  I  heard  the  sleet  cm 
the  window-pane  outside,  and  thought  of  you,  my  <lar- 
ling.  I  am  always  thinking  of  you.  I  wish  we  could 
both  run  away  like  two  lovers  into  the  storm  and  get 
that  little  cottage  by  the  sea  which  we  are  always 
thinking  about,  my  own  dear  darling.  We  could  sit 
and  watch  the  sea  beneath  our  windows.  It  would 
l,e  a  fairyland   all  of   our  own-a   fairy  sea-a   fairy 

If 

He  stopped,  raised  his  head,  and  listened.  The 
steadv  drone  of  the  (liannel  along  the  sea-front  that  had 
borne  is  company  .so  long  leaped  up  a  note  to  the 
sudden  fuller  surge  that  signals  the  change  from  ebb  to 
flood.  It  beat  in  like  the  change  of  step  throughout  an 
army-this  renewed  pulse  of  the  sea-and  filled  our 
cars  till  they,  accepting  it,  marked  it  no  longer. 
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"A  fairylantl  for  vt.u  .•iii.l  tnc 
Across  the  fcxiin— 1,,  yoncl 
A  majjic  f<wiii.  .1  pinions  sea." 

He  grunted  aKain  witli  .llV.rt  an.l  hit  his  „„,h.rlip 
%  thnmt  .Iried,  h„t  I  .hirnl  n.,t  «ui|,  l„  ,„,.i.st..M  i.  h-st 
I  shouM  hrrak  the  ,s|,..l|  that  was  .Irawing  hi„.  „<,,r,.r 
an.l  nearer  to  the  high-water  mark  hut  tw„  of  the  sons 
of  Ailani  have  reaehe,].  Heineniher  that  in  all  the 
millions  permitted  there  are  no  nmre  than  five-  five  little 
lines-of  whieh   one  can   say:      '"l-hese  are   the   pure 

Rlagic.     These  are  the  <.l,.ar  Vis The  rest  is  only 

poetry."     And  .Mr.  Shaynor  was  playing  hot  an.l  <.ol,| 
with  two  of  them! 

I  vowed  no  unconscious  thought  of  mine  should  influ- 
ence the  blindfol.l  .soul,  and  ,,inned  myself  desperately 
to  the  other  three,  repeating  and  re-repeating: 
A  savage  spot  as  holy  an.l  eiirhantotl 
As  o'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 
By  woman  wailing  f.jr  her  dem.>n  lover. 

But  though  I  believ<-d  my  hrain  thus  occupied,  my 
every  scn.se  hung  upon  the  writing  under  the  dry  bony 
Iiand,  all  brown-fingered  with  ehemicals  and  cigarette- 
.smoke. 

Our  wmtlows  fronting  on  tlie  <langerous  foam, 

(he  wrote,  after  long,  irresolute  snatches),  and  then— 

"Our  ojH'n  casements  facing  desolate  sc-k 
Forlorn — forlorn — " 

Here  again  his  face  grew  peaked  and  an.xious  with 
that  sense  of  loss  I  had  first  seen  when  the  Power 
snatched  him.  But  this  time  the  agony  was  tenfold 
keener.    As  I  watched  it  mounted  like  mercury  in  the 
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tube.  It  lighteil  his  face  from  witliiii  till  I  thouKht  the 
visibly  scourged  soul  must  leap  forth  naked  between  his 
jaws,  unable  to  enchire.  A  drop  of  sweat  trickled  from 
my  forehead  down  my  nose  and  splashed  on  the  back  of 
my  hand. 

"Our  windows  facing  on  the-  desolate  seas 
Anil  pearly  foam  of  magic  fairyland — " 

"Not  vet— not  yet,"  he  muttered,  "wait  a  minute. 
Plecue  wait  a  minute.     I  shall  get  it  then— 

Our  magic  windows  fronting  on  the  sea, 
The  dangerous  foam  of  desolate  seas     .     .     . 
For  aye. 

Ouh,  my  God!" 

From  head  to  heel  he  shook— shook  from  the  marrow 
of  his  bones  outwards— then  leaped  to  his  feet  with 
raised  arms,  anil  .slid  the  ehair  .screeching  across  the 
tiled  floor  where  it  struck  the  drawers  behind  and  fell 
with  a  jar.     Mechanically,  I  .stoopei'.  to  recover  it. 

As  I  rose,  Mr.  Shaynor  was  stretching  and  yawning 
at  leisure. 

"I've  had  a  bit  of  a  doze,"  he  .sai.l.     "How  did  I 

come  to  knock  the  chair  over?    You  look  rather " 

"The  chair  .startled  me,"  I  answered.  "It  was  so 
sudden  in  this  (luiet." 

Young  INlr.  Cashell  behin.l  his  .shut  <loor  was  offend- 
edly  silent. 

"I  suppose  I  must  have  been  dreaming,"  said  Mi. 

Shaynor. 

"  I  suppose  you  must,"  I  said.  "  Talking  of  dreams 
_J_I  noticed  you  writing— before " 

He  flushed  consciously. 
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"  I  meant  to  ask  you  if  you've  ever  read  anything  writ- 
ten by  a  man  culled  Keats." 

"Oh I  I  haven't  much  time  to  read  poetry,  and  I 
can't  say  that  I  remember  the  name  exactly.  "  Is  he  a 
popular  writer?" 

''  Middling.  I  thought  you  might  know  liim  because 
he's  the  only  poet  who  was  ever  a  druggi.st.  And  he's 
rather  what's  called  the  lover's  poet." 

"Indeed.  I  must  dip  into  him.  What  did  he  write 
about?" 

"A  lot  of  things.  Here's  a  sample  that  mav  interest 
you." 

Then  and  there,  carefully,  I  repeated  the  verse  he 

had  twice  spoken  and  once  written  not  ten  minutes  ago. 

"Ah.     Anybody  could  see  he  was  a  druggist  from 

that  line  about  the  tinctures  and  syrups.     It's  a  fine 

tribute  to  our  profession." 

"I  don't  know,"  .said  young  Mr.  Cashell,  with  icy 
politeness,  opening  the  door  one  half-inch,  "if  you  still 
happen  to  be  interested   in  our  trifling  experiments. 

But,  should  such  be  the  case " 

I  drew  him  aside,  whispering,  "Shaynor  seemed  going 
off  into  some  sort  of  fit  when  I  s[)oke  to  you  just  now. 
I  thought,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  rude,  it  wouldn't  do 
to  take  you  off  your  instruments  just  as  the  call  was 
coming  through.     Don't  you  see?" 

"  Granted— granted  as  soon  as  asked,"  he  said  un- 
bending. "  I  did  think  it  a  shade  odd  at  the  time.  So 
that  was  why  he  knocked  the  chair  down  ?" 
"I  hope  I  haven't  missed  anything,"  I  said. 
"I'm  afraid  I  can't  say  that,  but  you're  just  in  time 
for  the  end  of  a  rather  curious  performance.  You  can 
come  in,  too,  Mr.  Siiaynor.     Listen,  while  I  read  it  off  " 
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The  Morse  instrument  was  ticking  furiously.  ISIr. 
Cashell  interpreted:  '"A'.A'.K.  Can  mikc  nollmig  oj 
your  ^ignah:-  A  pause.  "' il.M.V.  M-M.V.  Sl.j- 
nah  umnteUigihle.  Purpose  anchor  Sandon-n  Bo//. 
Examine  inslrumnitt  to-morrow.'  Do  you  know  what 
that  means?  It's  a  eiuipk-  of  men-o'-war  working  Mar- 
coni signals  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  are  trying  to 
talk  to  each  other.  Neither  can  rca.l  the  other's  me.s- 
.sages,  hut  all  their  messages  are  being  taken  in  by  our 
receiver  here.  They've  been  going  on  for  ever  .so  long. 
I  wi.sh  you  could  have  heard  it." 

"How  wonderful!"  I  .said.  "Do  you  mean  we're  over- 
hearing Portsmouth  ships  trying  to  talk  to  each  other— 
that  we're  eavesdropping  across  half  South  England?" 
"Just  that.  Their  transmitters  are  all  right,  but 
their  receivers  are  out  of  order,  so  they  only  get  a  dot 
here  and  a  dash  there.  Nothing  clear." 
"Why  is  that?" 

"God   knows— and   Science   will   know   to-morrow. 
Perhaps  the  induction  is  faulty;    perhaps  the  receivers 
aren't  timed  to  receive  just  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second  that  the  transmitter  .sends.     Only  a  word 
here  and  there.     Just  enough  to  tantalise." 
Again  the  Morse  .sprang  to  life. 
"  That's  one  of  'em  complaining  now.     I-i.sten :  '  Dw- 
heartenlng—most  disheartmiiig.'      It's  quite  pathetic. 
Have  you  ever  seen  a  .spiritualistic  .seance  ?     It  reminds 
me  of  that  sometimes— odds   and   ends  of  messages 
coming  out  of  nowhere— a  word  here  and  there— no 

good  at  all." 

"  But  mediums  are  all  impostors,"  said  Mr.  Shaynor, 
in  the  doorway,  lighting  an  asthma-cigarette.  "  Jhey 
only  do  it  for  the  money  they  can  make.     I've  seen  "em." 
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" Hire's  P„„lo,  at  last-el.ar  as  a  Ih-II.  I,  I,  (.  y,,,,, 
we  shaVt  U.  lo„^.."  Mr.  Caslall  rattl.,!  the  keys  in.r- 
nly.       Anything  youM  like  to  (ell  Vni  '" 

"No  I  ,lo„-t  think  s,,,"  I  ..i,l.  "  I'll  go  home  an,l 
get  to  bed.     I'm  feeling  u  little  tired." 
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SONO  OF  TllK  OLD  GUARD 


,1.1     .it  Lfatrn  «'.,rl<  shall 
hi..lt'jwls,  his  kii..i)s.  anil 


•■Anil  tli.m  shall  mak.'  a  .  .•millnsli.  J.  "f  1'" 
111.. ,  aiiilL'sliik  Ik-  iiM.l..    hi«  -.Imll  .ui.l  Hi  lirati, 

Th:,;  k„o^;  a,?.l  th..r  bmiiU,..  .hall  U  .ho  »m.        /.."J". 


■•  Know  this,  my  bnlhn  n.  Iliavin 

Anil  all  thp  ckmils  an-  Kunt-- 
Tl"  I'r"  "-T  S.rt  shall  llnunsh  now. 

(;,,.,il  timt'H  an-  li.iiiuik  un  — 
Til,,  ivil  that  was  tlirt-an-nc.d  latt- 

Ti,  all  'if  'I'lr  ikKrif.,  ,  ,  ,  . 
llalh  passed  in  ilisiiinl  anil  ili.lii\to. 

AnJ,  //t-y  !'<*'"  «P  'i'''  t^'''' 

A  rommnn  tieiiple  strive  in  \ai. 

r.,  ^hariii- lis  until  lull. 
lint  ttii'V  an-  spoilt  ami  we  remain, 

\,i,l   w..  ..hall  shan.  the  spull 
Ao,.r,ii.i.:t....iir5.-veral  needs 

■\.  lUaiilv  shall  ilei-ree. 
As  Aki-  iir.laiiis  or  Birth  concedes. 

And,  tlty  ''"■«  wr  i^^  ^''■ 

'  \n.!  thi'V  that  with  acciirsid  zeal 

Our  Service   w,iuld  ^mend. 
Shall   iiwii   the   odds   and   eume   to 

rr.''^*w..rse   befall  their  end 
Fur  tli.iiin!i  nil  naked  w,,rd  be  wnite 

Y'.l   plainlv  shall  theV  see 
What  piniieth  Orders  to  their  coat. 

And,  i/o'  t^'"  «P  K"  ^^^ 


s  that. 


of  fei 


Onr  ,l'",r",.i-  ■ 

We    ,,pelieil    .Heim.le 
Shall  S.1IIIV  ilose  It. .ill  yeart.i  year 

Till  all  1h.  piinlieil 
For   th.iiiwh    nil    tluttenni:    fan    lie 

heard  „ 

S.ir  ehalT   be   siell   t.i   n.e  - 
The  l...r.l  shall  wiiin.iw  the  Lords 
Freterreil" 

And,  tUy  llu-n  up  nt  «*■■' 

Our  altars  whii  h  the  heathen  brake 

Shall  rankle  smoke  anew, 
Unil  anise,  mint,  anil  eiimniin  lake 

Their  drea.1  and  s..veri.iKii  due. 
Wherein- the  bull.i.is  111  our  trade 

Shall  all  rest..rt  1  be 
With  ,iiri..os  w.irk  in  mil  and  braid. 

And,  //.-y  ''"■"  "P  1"  "*''■ 
Then   come,  my  brethren,  and  pre- 

Th'^,'*  eandlestieks   and   bells,       . 
Til.-  scarlet,  brass,  and  badi;cr  s  hair 

Wherein   our   Honour  dwells, 
AuilstrailK- fence  and  slnctly  keep 

The  Ark  s  iiueiinty 
Till  Armaiiedd.iii  break  our  sleep  .  .  ■ 

And.  Hevlhini  up  iiwtl 
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PART  I 

SAT  down  in   the  club  sniuking-room   to  fill 
pipe. 


It  was  entirely  natural  that  I  shoulil  be  talking  to 
"Boy"  Bayley.     We  had  met  first,  twenty  odd   \,.ars 
ago,  at  the  Indian  mess  of  the  Tyn<-3ide  Tail-twisters. 
Our   last   meeting,    I   rememhered,   ha.l    heeii   at   the 
Mount   Nelson  Hotel,  whieh  was  by  no  means  India, 
and  there  wc  had  talked  half  the  night.     Hoy  liayley 
had  gone  up  that  week  to  the  front,  where  I'think  he 
stayed  a  long,  lon^  time. 
But  now  he  had  come  back. 
"Are  you  still  a  Tynesider?"  I  asked. 
"I  command  the  Imperial  Guard  Battalion  of  the 
old  regiment,  my  son,"  he  replied. 

"Guard  which?  They've  been  Fusiliers  since 
Fontenoy.     Don't  pull  my  leg.  Boy." 

"I  said  Guard,  not  Guard-*.     The  I.  G.  Battalion  of 
the  Tail-twisfers.     Does   that   make   it  any  clearer?" 
"Not  in  the  least." 

"Then  come  over  to  the  mess  and  see  for  yourself. 
We  aren't  a  step  from  barracks.  Keep  on  my  right 
side.     I'm— I'm  a  bit  i.  af  on  the  near." 

We  left  the  club  together  and  crossed  the  street  to  a 
vast  four-storied  pile,  which  more  reeinbled  a  Rowton 
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lodging-li(>usf  tlmn  a  barrack.      I  could  see  no  sentry 
at  the  gates. 

"There  ain't  any,"  said  the  Boy  lightly.  He  led  me 
into  a  many-table<l  restaurant  full  of  civilians  and 
grey-green  uniforms.  At  one  end  of  the  room,  on  a 
slightly  ruisi'd  cluis,  sto<Kl  a  big  table. 

"Here  we  urel  We  usually  lunch  here  and  dine  in 
mess  by  ourselves.  These  are  our  chaps— but  what 
am  I  thinking  of?  Vou  must  know  most  of  'em. 
Devine's  my  second  in  command  now.  There's  old 
Luttrell— rememtxT  him  at  Clierat?— Burgard,  Ver- 
schoyle  (you  were  at  school  with  him),  Harrison, 
Pigeon,  and  Kyd." 

With  the  exception  of  this  lust  I  knew  them  all,  but  I 
could  not  remember  that  they  had  all  been  Tynesidets. 
"I've  never  seen  this  sort  of  place,"  I  said, 
looking  round.  "Half  the  men  here  are  in  plain 
clothes,  and  what  are  those  women  and  children 
doing?" 

"Eating,  I  hope,"  Boy  Bayley  answered.  "Our 
canteens  would  never  pay  if  it  wasn't  for  the  Line  and 
Militia  trade.  When  they  were  first  started  people 
looked  on  'era  rather  as  catsmeat-shops;  but  we  got 
a  (lucluss  or  two  to  lunch  in  'em,  and  they've  been 
grossly  fashionable  since." 

".So  I  see,"  I  answered.  A  woman  of  the  type  that 
shops  at  the  Stores  came  up  the  room  looking  almut 
her.  A  man  in  the  dull-grey  uniform  of  the  corps 
rose  up  to  meet  her,  piloted  her  to  a  place  between 
three  other  uniforms,  and  there  began  a  very  merry 
little  meal. 

"I  give  it  up,"  I  said.  "This  is  guilty  splendour 
that  I  don't  understand." 
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^^  "Quite  simple."  said  nurjtanl  across  the  table. 
"The  barrack  supplies  breakfust,  dinner,  un.l  ten  on 
the  Army  seale  to  the  ImjMTial  Ciuur.1  (which  we  call 
I.  G.)  when  it's  in  barracks  as  well  as  to  the  F.ine  and 
Militia.  They  can  all  invite  their  friends  if  they  chciose 
t"  pay  for  them.    That's  where  we  make  our  profits. 

Near  one  of  the  doors  were  four  or  five  tables  crowded 
with  workmen  in  the  raiment  of  their  calling's.  They 
ate  steadily,  but  found  time  to  jest  with  the  uniforms 
alK)ut  them;  and  when  one  o'clock  claii^-ed  from  a  big 
half-built  block  of  flats  across  the  street,  filed  out. 

"Those,"  Devine  explained,  "are  either  our  Line 
or  Militiamen,  as  such  entitled  to  the  regulation  whack 
at  regulation  cost.  It's  cheaper  than  they  could  buy 
it;  an*  they  meet  their  friends  too.  A  raan'll  walk 
a  mile  in  his  dinner  hour  to  mess  with  his  own 
lot." 

"Wait  a  minute."  I  pleaded.  "Will  you  tell  me 
'''•««  ''  .  "•'  and  i)lasterers  and   bricklayers 

""*'  '       "  ■'.  ■  ow  have  to  do  with  what  I  was 

tajjfht  I.'  .uU  ,.      ;...     .  " 

"Tell  him,  said  the  Boy  orer  his  shouMer  to  Bur- 
gard.  He  was  busy  talking  with  the  large  Verschoyle, 
my  old  schoolmate. 

"The  Line  comes  ne.\t  to  the  Guard.  The  Linesman's 
generally  a  town-bird  who  can't  afford  to  be  a  Volunteer. 
He  has  to  go  into  camp  in  an  Area  for  two  months  his 
first  year,  six  weeks  his  second,  and  a  month  the  third. 
He  gets  about  five  bob  a  week  the  year  round  for  that 
and  for  being  on  duty  two  days  of  the  w-ek,  and 
for  being  liable  to  be  ordered  out  to  help  tlie  Guartl 
in  a  row.    He  needn't  live  in  barracks  unless  he  wants 
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to,  and  he  and  his  family  can  feed  at  the  regimental 
canteen  at  usual  rates.    The  women  like  it." 

"All  this,"  I  said  politely,  but  intensely,  "is  the 
raving  of  <lclirium.  Where  may  your  precious  recruit 
who  needn't  live  in  barracks  learn  his  drill?" 

"At  his  precious  school,  my  child,  like  the  rest  of 
us.  The  notion  of  allowing  a  human  being  to  reach 
his  twentieth  year  before  asking  him  to  put  his  feet  in 
the  first  position  was  raving  lunacy  if  you  like!"  Boy 
Bayley  dived  back  into  the  conversation. 

"Very  good,"  I  said  meekly.  "  I  accept  the  virtuous 
plumber  who  puts  in  two  months  of  his  valuable  time 
at  Aldershot " 

"Aldershot!"  The  table  exploded.  I  felt  a  little 
annoye<l. 

"A  camp  in  an  Area  is  not  exactly  Aldershot,"  said 
Burgard.  "The  Line  isn't  exactly  what  you  fancy. 
Some  of  them  even  come  to  na  !  " 

"You  recruit  from  'em?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Devine  with  mock 
solemnity.  "The  Guard  doesn't  recruit.  It 
selects." 

"It  would,"  I  said,  "with  a  Spiers  and  Pond 
restaurant;  pretty  girls  to  play  with;  and " 

"A  room  apiece,  four  bob  a  day  and  all  found,"  said 
Verschoyle.     "Don't  forget  that." 

"  Of  coursel "  I  said.  "It  probably  beats  off  recruits 
with  a  club." 

"  No,  with  the  ballot-box,"  said  Verschoyle,  laughing. 
"At  least  in  all  R.  C.  companies." 

"I  didn't  know  Roman  Catholics  were  so  par- 
ticular," I  ventured. 

They  grinned.     "R.  C.  companies,"  said  the  Boy, 
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"mean  Right  of  Choice.  \VT,cn  a  company  haa  been 
very  good  and  pious  for  a  long  time  it  may,  if  the 
C.  O.  thmks  fit,  choose  its  own  men-all  same  one- 
piecee  club.  All  our  companies  are  R.  C.'s,  and  as  the 
battalion  is  making  up  a  few  vacancies  ere  starting 
once  more  on  the  wild  and  trackless  'beef  into  the 
Areas,  the  Linesman  is  here  in  force  to^ay  sucking 
up  to  our  non-coms." 

"  Would  some  one  mind  explaining  to  me  the  meaning 
of  every  other  word  you've  used,"  I  said.  "What's 
a  trackless 'beef '?  What's  an  Area?  What's  every- 
thmg  generally?"    Tasked. 

"Oh,  'beefs'  part  of  the  British  Constitution,"  said 
the  Boy.    "It  began  long  ago  when  they'd  first  mapped 
out   the   big  military   man.ruvring   grounds-we  call 
em  Areas  for  short-where  the  I.  G.  spend  two-thirds 
of  their  time  and  the  other  regiments  get  their  training 
It  was  slang  originally  for  beef  on  the  hoof,  because  in 
the  Military  Areas  twothinls  of  your  meat-rations  at 
least  are  handed  over  to  you  on  the  hoof,  and  you  make 
your  own  arrangements.     The  word  'heef  became  a 
parable  for  camping  i„  the  Military  Areas  a.ul  all  its 
miserus.     There  are  two  Areas  in  Ireland,  one  in  Wales 
for  h.ll-work,  a  couple  in  Scotland,  and  a  sort  of  para<le- 
ground   in   the   T.ake   District;  but   the  real  working 
Ak^s  are  in  In.lia,  .\frioa,  aii.l  Australia,  and  so  on." 
And  what  do  you  do  there  ?" 
"We   'beef    under    service    conditions,  which   are 
rather  like  hard  work.     We  'beef  in  an  Knglish  Area 
for  about  a  year,  coming  into  barracks  for  one  month 


to  make  up  wastage.     Thei 


may  'heef  foreign  for 


another  year  or  eighteen  months.  "  Then  we  d 
time  in  the  war  boats " 
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"Whai-tfl  said. 

"Sea-time,"  Bayley  repeated.  "Just  like  Marines, 
to  learn  about  the  big  guns  and  how  to  embark  and 
disembark  quick.  Then  we  come  back  to  our  terri- 
torial headquarters  for  six  months,  to  educate  the  Line 
and  Volunteer  camps,  to  go  to  Hythe,  to  keep  abreast 
of  any  new  ideas,  and  then  we  fill  up  vacancies.  We 
call  those  six  months  'Schools.'  Then  we  begin  all 
over  again,  thus:  Home  'heef,'  foreign  'heef,'  sea- 
tirae,  schools.  'Heeling'  isn't  precisely  luxurious,  but 
it's  on  'heef  that  we  make  our  head-money." 

"Or  lose  it,"  said  the  sallow  Pigeon,  and  all  laughed, 
as  men  will,  at  regimental  jokes. 

"The  Dove  never  lets  me  forget  that,"  said  Boy 
Bayley.  "  It  happened  last  March.  We  were  out  in 
the  Second  Northern  Area  at  the  top  end  of  Scotland 
where  a  lot  of  those  silly  deer  forests  used  to  be. 
I'd  sooner  'heef  in  the  middle  of  Australia  myself— or 
Athabasca,  with  all  respect  to  the  Dovt — he's  a 
native  of  those  parts.  We  were  camped  somewhere 
near  Caithness,  and  the  Armity  (that's  the  combined 
Navy  and  Army  board  that  runs  our  show)  sent  us 
about  eight  hundred  raw  remounts  to  break  in  to 
keep  us  warm." 

"Why  horses  for  a  foot  regiment?" 

"I.  G.'s  don't  foot  it  unless  they're  obliged  to. 
No  have  gee-gee  how  can  move?  I'll  show  you  later. 
Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  broke  those  beasts  in  on 
compressed  forage  and  small  box-spurs,  and  then  we 
started  across  Scotland  to  Applecross  to  hand  'era  over 
to  a  horse-depot  thtre.  It  was  snowing  cruel,  and  we 
didn't  know  the  country  overmuch.  You  remember 
the  30th— the   old   East   Lancashire— at   Mian   Mir? 
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Their  Guard  Battalion  had  been  'beefing'  round  those 
parts  for  six  months.  We  thought  they'd  be  snowed 
up  all  quiet  and  comfy,  but  Burden,  their  C.  O.,  got 
wmd  of  our  coming,  and  sent  spies  in  to  Eschol.'' 

"Confound  him,"  said  Luttrell,  who  was  fat  and 
well-hking.  "I  entertained  one  of  'em-in  a  red 
worsted  comforter— under  Bean  Derig.  He  said  he 
was  a  crofter.     'Gave  him  a  drink  too." 

"I  don't  mind  admitting,"  said  the  Boy,  "that,  what 
with  the  cold  and  the  remounts,  we  were  moving  rather 
base  over  apex.     Burden  bottled  us  under  Sghurr  Mohr 
m  a  snowstorm.     He  stampede<l  half  the  horses,  cut 
off  a  lot  of  us  in  a  snow-bank,  and  generally  rubbed  our 
noses  in  the  dirt." 
"Was  he  allowed  to  do  that?"  I  said. 
"There  is  no  peace  in  a  Military  Area.    If  we'd 
beaten  him  off  or  got  away  without  losing  anyone  we'd 
have  been  entitled  to  a  day's  pay  from  every  man 
engaged  agamst  us.     But  we  didn't.    He  cut  off  fifty 
of  ours,  held  'em  as  prisoners  for  the  regulation  three 
days,  and  then  sent  in  his  bill-three  days'  pay  for 
each   man   taken.      Fifty   men    at     twelve     bob    a 
head,  plus  five  pounds  for  the  Dove  as  a  captured 
officer,    and    Kyd    here,     his    junior,    three,     made 
about    forty   quid   to   Burden  &   Co.    They  crowed 
over  us  horrid." 

"Couldn't  you  have  appealed  to  an  umpire  or-or 
something?" 

"We  could,  but  we  talked  it  over  with  the  men  and 
decided  to  pay  and  look  happy.  We  were  fairly  had. 
The  30th  knew  every  foot  of  Sghurr  Mohr.  I  spent 
three  days  huntin'  'em  in  the  snow,  but  they  went  off 
on  our  remounts  about  twenty  mile  that  night." 
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"Do  you  always  do  this  sham-fight  business?"    I 

asked. 

"Once  inside  an  Area  you  must  look  after  yourself; 
but  I  tell  you  that  a  fight  which  means  that  every  man- 
Jack  of  us  may  lose  a  week's  pay  isn't  so  damn-sham 
after  all.     It  keeps  the  men  nippy.    Still,  in  the  long 
run,  it's  like  whist  on  a  P.  &  O.     It  comes  out  fairly 
level  if  you  play  long  enough.     Now  and  again,  though, 
one  gets  a  present— say,  when  a  Line  regiment's  out 
on  the  'heef,'  and  signifies  that  it's  ready  to  abide  by 
the  ru'"S  of  the  game.    You  mustn't  take  head-money 
from  1  !-ine  regiment  in  an  Area  unless  it  says  that  it'll 
play  you;  but,  after  a  week  or  two,  those  clever  Lines- 
men always  think  they  sec  a  chance  of  making  a  pot, 
and  send  in  their  compliments  to  the  nearest  I.  G. 
Then  the  fun  begins.    We  caught  a  Line  regiment 
single-handed  about  two  years  ago  in  Ireland— caught 
it  on  the  hop  between  a  bog  and  a  beach.     It  had 
just  moved  in  to  join  its  brigade,  and  we  made  a  forty- 
two  mile  march  in  fourteen  hours,  and  cut  it  off,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.     It  went  to  ground  like  a  badger— 
I  will  say  those  Line  regiments  can  dig— but  we  got  out 
privily  by  night  and  broke  up  the  only  road  it  could 
expect  to  get  its  baggage  and  company-guns  along. 
Then  we  blew  up  a  bridge  that  some  Sappers  had 
made  for  experimental  purposes  {ihci)  were  rather  stuffy 
about  it)  on  its  line  of  retreat,  while  we  lay  up  in  the 
mountains  and  signalled  for  the  A.  C.  of  those  parts." 
"Who'san  A.  C.?"Iasked. 

"The  Adjustment  Committee— the  umpires  of  the 
Military  Areas.  They're  a  set  of  superannuated  old 
aunts  of  colonels  kept  for  the  purpose,  but  they  oc- 
casionally combine  to  do  justice.     Our  A.  C.  came, 
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saw  our  dispositions,  an.l  said  it  was  a  sanRuinary 
massacr.c  for  the  Line,  and  that  we  were  entitled  to 
our  full  pound  of  flesh-hea<l-money  for  one  whole 
regiment,  with  e<|uipment,  four  eoinpany-jjuns,  and  all 
kit!  At  Line  rates  this  worked  ont  as  one  fat  the<|u,. 
for  two  hundred  and  Hfty.     Not  bad !" 

"But  we  ha<l  to  pay  "the  Sappers  seventy-four  ouid 
for  blowuis  their  patent  bridge  to  pieces."  Uevin,- 
interpolated.     "Ti.at  was  a  swindle." 

"That's  true,"  the  Boy  went  on,  "but  the  Adjust- 
ment Committee  gave  our  helpless  victims  a  talking  to 
that  was  worth  another  hundred  to  hear." 

"  But  isn't  there  a  lot  of  unfairness  in  this  head-money 
system?"  Tasked.  ■' 

J  Can't  have  everything  perfect,"  said  the  Boy. 
Head-money  is  an  attempt  at  payment  by  results, 
and  It  gives  the  men  a  <Iireet  interest  in  their  job 
Ihree  times  out  of  five,  of  courae,  the  A.  C.  will  disallow 
both  sides'  claim,  but  there's  always  the  chance  of 
bnngmgoff  acoup." 
"Do  all  regiments  do  it?" 

.u"".^^';"^'  '^'"'  '^'"^  P^y"  *  •"'''  P"  Priso""  and 
the  Mditia  ninepence,  not  to  mention  side-bets 
which  are  what  really  keep  the  men  keen.  It  isn't 
supposed  to  be  done  by  the  Volunteers,  but  they 
gamble  worse  than  anyone.  Why,  the  very  kids  do  it 
when  they  go  to  First  Camp  at  Aldershot  or'Salisbury." 
Head-money's  a  national  institution— like  bettine  " 
said  Burgard. 

"I  should  say  it  was,"  said  Pigeon  sud<lenly.  "I 
was  roped  in  the  other  day  as  an  Adjustment  Committee 
by  the  Kemptown  Board  .School.  I  was  riding  under  the 
Brighton  racecourse,  and  I  heard  the  whistle  goin'  for 
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umpire— the  regulation,  two  longs  and  two  shorts.     I 
didn't   take   any  notice  till  an   infant    about  a  yard 
high   jumped   up   from   a  furze-patch   and  shouted: 
'Guardl     Guard!     Come    'ere!     I   want    you    per- 
fessionally.    Alf   says   'e   ain't   outflanked.     Ain't    'e 
a  liar?    Come  an'  look  'ow   I've   posted  my  men.' 
You  bet  I  looked.    The  young  demon  trotted  by  my 
stirrup  and  showed  me  his  whole  army  (twenty  of 
'em)  laid  out  under  cover  as  nicely  as  you  please  round 
a  cowhouse    in   a   hollow.     He   kept   on   shoutmg: 
'I've  drew  Alf  into  there.    'Is  persition  ain't  tenable. 
Say  it  ain't  tenable,  Guard!'    I  rode  round  the  position, 
and  Alf  with  his  army  came  out  of  his  cowhouse  an 
sat  on  the  roof  and  protested  like  a-like  a  Mihtia 
Colonel;  but  the  facts  were  m  favour  of  my  friend  and 
I  umpired  according.    Well,  Alf  abode  by  my  decision. 
I  explained  it  to  him  at  length,  and  he  solemnly  paid 
up  his  head-money -farthing  points  if  you  please.'' 

"Did  they  pay  you  umpire's  fee?"  said  Kyd.  I 
umpired  a  whole  afternoon  once  for  a  village  school  at 
home,  and  they  stood  me  a  bottle  of  hot  ginger  beer." 
"I  compromised  on  a  halfpenny-a  sticky  one-or 
I'd  have  hurt  their  feelings,"  said  Pigeon  gravely. 
"  But  I  gave  'em  si.tpence  back."  ^_ 

"How  were  they  manoeuvring  and  what  with?     I 

^"Oh,  by  whistle  and  hand-signal.  They  had  the 
dummy  Board  School  guns  and  flags  for  positions,  but 
thev  were  rushing  their  attack  much  too  quick  for 
that  open  country.   I  told  'em  so,  and  they  admitted  it. 

"  But  who  taught  'em  ?  "  I  said. 

"They  had  learned  in  their  schools,  of  course,  like 
the  rest  of  us.    They  were  all  of  'em  over  ten;  and 
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s.|uad-drill  l,.gi„s  when  tho/re  eight.    They  knew  their 

Z^SUL-- '-''  "^"^ '"-  '"'^ '"-  ''■^'^ 

•'How  nmch  drill  ,lo  the  h.,ys  put  in  y"  I  asked. 
A 1   boys  begin  physical  drill  to  .nusic  in  the  Board 
^Schools  when  the/re  .six;  s,„ad-,lrill.  one  hour  a  wee^ 
when  they  re  e.ght;   eo„,pa„y,,rill   when  they're  ten 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week.    Between  ten  ami  twelve 
hey  get  battul.on  drill  of  a  sort.     They  take  the  rifle  at 
twel  e  and  re..onl  their  first   target-s.ore  at  thirteen, 
rhut  s  what  the  Code  lays  down.  But  it's  worke.1  very 
ooscly  so  long  as  a  boy  eon.es  up  to  the  standard  of 
Ins  age. 

"In    Canada    we   don't    need   your   physical    drill 
Wet.  born  fit,"  said  Pigeon,  "and  our'te.-vearll 
could  knock  spots  out  of  your  twelve-year-ol.i;  " 

'I  may  as  well  explain,"  said  the  Boy.  "that  the 
Dove  js  our  'swop'  officer.     He's  an  untamed  Huskie 
from   Nootku  houn.l  when   he's  at  home.     An  I    G 
Corps  exchanges  one   officer  every  two  years  wiih  a 
Cana.han    or   Australian    or   African    Guard     Corps. 

lose  h„n.     He  humbles  our  insular  pride.     Meantime. 

Canuck  humble.  When  Pij.  goes  we  shall  swop 
Kyd.  whos  next  on  the  roster,  for  a  Cornstalk  or  a 
Maori.  But  about  the  ducation-drill.  A  boy  can't 
attend  ^jir^t  Camp,  a.  we  call  it,  till  he  is  a  traine.1  boy 
and  holds  h.s  First  .Musketry  certificate.  The  Educa- 
tion Code  says  he  must  be  fourteen,  and  the  boys  usually 
go  to  First  Camp  at  about  that  age.  Of  course,  they've 
been  to  their  little  private  camps  and  Boys'  Fresh  Air 
Camps  and  public  school  picnics  while  they  were  at 
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school,  but  First  Camp  is  where  the  young  drafts  all 
meet— generally  at  Aldershot  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
First  Camp  lasts  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  the  boys  are 
looked  over  for  vaccination  and  worked  lightly  in 
brigailes  with  lots  of  bl  "ik  cartridge.  Second  Camp 
—that's  tor  the  fifteen  I.,  eighteen-year-olds -lasts  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  and  that  includes  a  final  medical 
examination.  Men  don't  like  to  b.^  .bucked  out  on 
radical  certificates  mu<-h— nowa.lays.  I  assure  you 
Second  Camp,  at  Salisbury,  say,  is  an  experience  for  a 
young  1.  C;.  officer.  We're  told  off  to  'em  in  rotation. 
A  wiUlerness  of  monkeys  isn't  in  it.  The  kids  are  apt 
to  think  'emselves  soldiers,  and  we  have  to  take  the 
edge  off    'em   with   lots   of  picquet-work  and   night 

attacks."  ^^ 

"  And  what  happens  after  Second  Camp  ? ' 
"It's  hard  to  explain.     Our  system  is  so  illogical. 
Theoretically,  the  boys  needn't  show  up  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years  after  Second  Camp.    They  are 
supposed  to  be  making  their  way  in  life.    Actually, 
the  young  <Ioctor  or  lawyer  or  engineer  joins  a  Volunteer 
battalion  that  sticks  to  the  minimum  of  camp— ten  days 
per  annum.    That  gives  him  a  holi<lay  in  the  open  air, 
and   now  that   men   have   taken   to  endowing  their 
Volunteer  drill-halls  with  baths  and  libraries,  he  finds, 
it  he  can't  run  to  a  club,  that  his  own  drill-hall  is  an 
efficient  substitute.     He  meets  men  there  who'll  be 
useful  to  him  later,  and  he  keeps  himself  In  touch  with 
what's  going  on  while  he's  studying  tor  his  profession. 
The  town-birds— such  as  the  chemist's  assistant,  clerk, 
plumber,  mechanic,  electrician,  and  so  forth— generally 
put  in  for  their  town  Volunteer  corps  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  walk  out  with  the  girls.    They  like  takin' 
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,;^' 'tis,"  said  I.     "  Go  ahead." 
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nineteen  or  twenty   an  I  n,  L  ''"'""«'"«  V"Uths  of 

tion  that  they  "1  i""',':  """''  "'  '""  ""  «">'li- 
fortheircouny     Unje    ,  '""""'■'"'   »'"'   '''"^ 

-birth  or  thrle  veai„  ,"''"'  '"""'^  'l"ahfieations 
deal  in  Leag"  Ta^he?  TV"""  """'"'■  "^  8-"' 
cricket."       ^  '""■  """^   ""=  '«""«  in   County 

initr. ''''''' "«°<^-'-''  I -ed.  "Who 
CouL!riSrandT^;   ":  '"'*  '■"  '"■^  PoP'^'-.that 
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won,  andTaterThI  LT^  t'.  ^^'^  ■^'  ''"''  l^"'  C.  B. 

matches  began  to  ^  tif  '  "'  "'''"  ^"""'^ 
regimental.  !ffai^°  .h^  g^  UTh"'  ^'""  '"•^'■ 
thirds  of  the  gate  goer,oThe  '   """^    "^   "^°- 

tean,s  some  Volunte  r  'on     7-T''  ""^^'^'"8  "'« 

ItWll  unofficial  oeoUe'butr:?'  "f'"^  '"  ^'^''• 
eall  'em,ean  take  thei  "^1/^":  ^"T'  "  "■"^ 

Some  corps  ask  ten  guinear:ntreSe'::rgetTr- 
from  the  younp  blood,  th„*  „     .  .     ,  .'         ^*''  "  ^°°' 

I  told  you'  weLer:i^:'r    ;;::  ^"^  -'"  '"^  ~ 

the  Line  proper,   I   believe  th  '  ''  '^^""'^ 

mechanic  puts  in  for  thatlf       .  ^'"""^  ''"'^*''   ""<! 
J'uu,  in  tor  that  before  he  marries.     He  like* 
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the  tW(>-moiitlia' 


'hecf*  in  his  first  year,  aii<l  five  l>ob  a 


week  is  soincthini?  to  (?«  on 


with  U'tween  times.' 


"Do  they  follow  their  trade  while  they  re  m  the 
Line?"  I  deniande<l. 

"Why  not?    How   many  well-pai.l   artisans  work 
more  than  four  .lays  a  week  anyhow?    Uei..eml)er  a 
Linesman  hasn't  to  he  drilled   in  yo-r  sens.,  of  the 
wonl      He  must  have  ha<l  at  least  eisht  years  srouml- 
iuK  in  that,  as  well  »s  two  or  thr.M>  years  in  h.s  \  olun- 
tcer  battalion.     He   ean  sleep  where  he  please,.     He 
can't  leave  town-limits  without  reporting  hunself.  of 
fuurse,  but  he  ean  get  leave  it  he  wants  it      I  e  s  on 
duty  two  .lays  in  the  week  as  a  rule,  an.l  he  s  liable  to  U 
invite.1  out  for  garrison  duty  down  the  Me.l.terranean 
but  his  benefit  societies  will  insure  him  against  that. 
I'll  tell  you  about  that  later.     If  it's  a  hard  winter 
and   trade's  slack,  a  lot  of  the  bachelors  are  taken 
into  the  I.  G.  barracks  (while  the  I.  G.  is  out  on  the 
heef)  tor  theoretical  instruction.     Oh,  I  assure  you 
the  Line  hasn't  halt  a  bad  time  of  it." 

"Amazingl"  I  murmured.    "And  what  about  the 

"The  Volunteers?  Observe  the  beauty  of  our 
system.  We're  a  free  people.  We  get  up  an.l  slay  the 
man  who  says  we  aren"  But  as  a  little  detail  we 
never  mention,  it  we  do.,  c  volunteer  in  .some  corps  or 
another-os  combatants  if  we're  fit.  as  non-com'iatants, 
if  we  ain't- till  we're  thirty-five  we  don't  vote,  an.1  we 
don't  get  poor-relief,  and  the  women  .lon't  bve  us. 


"Oh,  that's  the  compulsion  of  it? 


it?"  said  I. 


Bayley  inclined  his  hea.l  gravely.  "That,  Sir,  is  the 
comr  ilsion.  We  vote.l  the  legal  part  of  it  our«.-lves 
in  a  fit  of  panic,  and  we  have  not  yet  rescmded  our 
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IS"""!"-.,^""  rr  ""*■"''  '"  "-  -official  pen. 
alt'is-     Hut  U'm^  free  Britisli  citizens—" 

^■tndsimhs,"  put  in  Pigeon. 

"The  pi)int  is  well  taken   r'n        ,     u 

ou.e,ves   with   eve.,   s^';";'.,"^;;;:    .T^f:; 

^  "■  f  .    i.s  an.!  our  Hum.lo,.,,  ,.,„|  ....r  Murkes  a„.l 

""IS,  till  y„n  cun't  tHI  t'otluT  fr„ni  whiel,       v 
-n.^,.eMl.e,.u„«p„p.,,...,.,,,.,::;i^^ 
as  "favour  done  to  Ms  ungrateful  countrv-the  Tu-f 

"It  sue  Km   raei-y  Koniford''     \V..II   i,  n     .  . 

a  Foreign  Servii  Corps  i":;;t::S:^^°'- 
<-  an  \  olunteiTs  go  foreign,  then  v " 

Xan't  they  just,  if  their  C.  ().  „Hn-s  wife  Ims  influenee  I 
The  Arnnty  w,ll  always  sen.l  a  well-eonneete"  F    S 

--.1.  -r:h!y;;^™::r2:: 

r„     /  7  ™"    '"■'■'    "="•■  ^"'"'  «"">''■"  '".  head 
•"oney)  ,«  long  ,«  „.,,,  fi,,,,,,,,,,^  ^„,,  ^  j^'-l 

appIrto.losea.tin,eintheshi,,s.     It's  :  eh  a  f, 
for  a  young  n.an  to  see  the  worM,  an.l  if  1,,.^  a "y  gLi^ 
he  can  try  to  get  into  (he  Cuar-I  later  " 

'■  rhe  main  point,"  3ai,l  Pigeon,  "is  that  F.  S.  <.orps 
are    swagger '-the  correct  thing.     It  •„,!  never  ,1. 
be  drawn  for  the  Mili.ia,  don't  yl  k.^  '  he^   alT 
trymg  to  remler  the  English  voice.  ««  "'a«"«l. 

"That's  what  happens  to  a  chap  who  doesn't  volun 
teer.  saul  Bayley.  "Well,  after  the  F.  .S.  eorl  (we've 
about  forty  of  'em)  come  our  tectorial  Volum Jrbat! 
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talions,  and  b  man  who  can't  suit  himw-lf  aoinewlnn- 
among  'cm  mnst  \w  a  shade  difficult.     We've  got  thos.- 
•I>cague'  corps  I  was  tallting  about;  and  those  studious 
corps  that  just  scrajw  through  their  ten  days'  camp; 
and  we've  crack  corps  of  highly-paid  mechanics  who 
can  afford  a  two  montlis'  'hecf  in  an  interesting  Area 
every  other  year;  and  we've  senior  ami  junior  scien- 
tific   corps    of  earnest  boilermakers  and   fitters  and 
engineers  who  reail  paix-rs  on  high  explosives,  and  ilo 
their  '  heeling'  in  a  wet  picket-boat— mine-droppin'— at 
the  ports.    Then  we've  heavy  artillery— recruited  from 
the  big  manufacturing  towns  and  ship-building  yards 
—and  fermiious  hard-ridin'  Yeomntiry  (they  can  ride- 
now),  genteel,  scmi-gentcel,  and  Hooligan  cc)r|).s,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth  till  you  come  to  the  I  louie  Defence  Estab- 
lishment—the young  chaps  knockcl  out  under  uie<li<ul 
certificate  at  the  S«'ci<nd  Camp,  but  go(Ml  enough  to  .sit 
b«-hind  heilges  or  clean  up  camp,  ami  the  old  was-binls 
who've  si-rvcd  their  time  but  don't  care  to  drop  out  of 
the  fun  of  the  yearly  camps  and  the  halls.     They  call 
'cmselves  veterans  and  do  fancy  -  shooting  at   Hislcy, 
but,  between  you  and  me,  they're  mostly  Fresh  Air 
Benefit    CIul)S.     They   contribute   to   the   Volunteer 
journals  and  tell  the  Guard  that  it's  no  good.      But  I 
like  'em.     I  shall  be  one  of  'em  some  day— a  copper- 
nosed  was-bird!     .     .     .     So  you  see  we're  mixed  to  a 
degree  on  the  Volunteer  side." 
"  It  sounds  that  way,"  I  ventured. 
"  You've  overdone  it,  Bayley,"  said  Devine.    "  You've 
missed  our  one  strong  point."     He  turned  to  me  and 
continued:    "It's  embarkation.    The  Volunteers  may 
be  as  mixed  as  the  Colonel  says,  but  they  are  trained  to 
go  liown  to  the  sea  in  ships.     Y'ou  ought  to  see  a  big 
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llank-IIoliduy  mll-„..t.  W..  au»,H.„.|  ,„.„,  „f  „.,  .„„„| 
ru.lwa>-  tralfic  un.l  l,.rn  o„  ,h.  ,„i|i,„  ,i„„.,„,,|„__ 
^y  ..n  fnday  a,  „,i.|„iKh..  Jiv  ,  ,.  „.  „,,  ,„;„, 
are  running  from  every  l,i«  centre  in  Knulan,!  t„  the 
marest  port  at  two-n.inute  intervnl,,  As  a  rule  the 
Arm.iy  meets  us  at  the  oth.T  en.l  with  shipping  „f 
*.rts-flt..t  r..serv..3  .,r  re«ular  n...,,  of  war  or  hulks 
-anything yju  can  stick  a  KanK-plank  t...     We  pile  the 

""■"  ""  '"  "'^  '^""P- I^".  «"'k  the  rifl..,  in  ,1,,!  ra.ks 

^■M.  .lown  the  s,.a-kit,  ,,„.a,n  ahout  for  a  few  I rs.  a„,i 

lan-l   em  somewhere.     It's  a  fj,K.|  notion,  herause  our 
anny  to  he  any  use  ,«».,/  I,e  an  arn.y  of  en,l,arkation. 
nhy.   last   \Vh.t   .Monday  we  ha.l-h„w  nu.nv   were 
-lown  at  the  ,lo<k-e,lKe  in  the  h'rst  ei;r|u  hours/    Ky,l 
you  re  the  Volunteer  enthusi.ist  last  from  srhool." 

"In  the  first  ten  hours  .,ver  u  lnm,lre,l  au,|  eighteen 
thousand,"  said  Kyd  across  the  tahle,  -witl,  ,|,ir,v-siK 
thousand  a<.tually  put  in  and  tak.M,  out  of  shio"  In 
the  whole  thirty-si.x  hours  we  had  ,lo,,e  on  I.inetv 
thousand  men  on  the  water  an,l  a  hundre,!  an.l  thirty- 
three  thousand  on  the  .,uays  fallen  in  with  their  sea- 
Kit. 

"That  must  have  been  a  si^ht,"  I  said. 
"One  didn't  notice  it  much.  It  was  s-alfr..! 
between  Chatham,  Dover,  I'ortsnu.uth,  I'lymouth, 
Bristol,  I,iverp<,ol,  ai.,1  so  on,  menlv  to  jjive  th'e  inland 
men  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  their  breakfasts.  \\\.  don't 
hke  to  concentrate  and  try  a  bi«  embarkation  at  anv 
one  pomt.  It  makes  the  Continent  jumpy.  Od^T- 
wise,  said  Kyd,  "I  believe  we  coul.l  get  two  hundre,! 
thousand  men,  with  their  kits,  away  on  one  ti.le." 

"What  d'you  want  with  so  many?"  I  asked. 

"  lye  don't  want  one  of  'em;  but'  the  Continent  used 
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to  point  out,  every  time  relations  were  strained,  that 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  raid  England  if  they 
got  command  of  the  sea  for  a  week.  After  a  few  years 
some  genius  discovered  that  it  cut  lioth  ways,  an'  there 
was  no  reason  why  wc,  who  are  supposed  to  command 
the  s.'a  and  own  a  few  shii)3,  should  not  organise  our 
little  raids  in  case  of  need.  The  notion  caught  on 
among  the  Volunteers— they  were  getting  rather  sick  of 
mann'uvres  on  dry  land— and  since  then  wc  haven't 
heard  so  much  about  raids  from  the  Continent,"  said 

Bayley. 

"It's  the  offensive-defensive,"  said  Vcrschoyle,  "that 
they  talk  so  much  about.  We  learned  it  all  from  the 
Continent— bless  'eml     They  insisted  on  it  so." 

"  No,  we  learned  it  from  the  Fleet,"  said  Devine. 
"The  Mediterranean  Fleet  landed  ten  thousand  marines 
and  sailors,  with  guns,  in  twenty  minutes  once  at 
mamcuvres.  That  was  long  ago.  I've  seen  the  Fleet 
Reserve  and  a  few  paddle-steamers,  hired  for  the  day, 
land  twenty-five  thousand  Volunteers  at  Bantry  in  four 
hours— half  the  men  sea-sick  too.  You've  no  notion 
what  a  difference  that  sort  of  manoeuvre  makes  in  the 
calculations  of  our  friends  on  the  mainland.  The 
Continent  knows  what  invasion  means.  It's  like  deal- 
ing with  a  man  whose  nerve  has  been  shaken.  It 
doesn't  cost  much  after  all,  and  it  makes  us  better 
friends  with  the  great  European  family.  We're  now 
as  thick  as  thieves." 

"Where  does  the  Imperial  Guard  come  in  in  all  this 
gorgeousness?"  I  asked.  "You're  unusual  modest 
about  yourselves." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we're  supposed  to  go  out  and 
stay  out.     We're   the   permanently   mobilised   lot.     I 
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don't  think  there  are  more  than  eight  I.  G.  battalions  in 
England  now.  We're  a  hun.lre.l  battalions  all  tol.l 
Mostly  on  the  'heef  in  In.lia,  Africa  an.l  so  forth." 

"A  hundred  thousand.     Isn't  that  small  allowance  ?" 
I  suggested. 

"You  think  s..?  One  humlred  thousan.l  mm, 
without  a  single  ease  of  venereal,  an,l  an  avera-e  siek 
list  of  two  per  cent,  permanently  on  a  war  fo'.tin-'' 
Well,  perhaps  you're  right,  but  it's  a  useful  little  force 
to  begin  with  while  the  others  are  getting  ready 
There's  the  native  Indinn  Army  also,  which  isn't  a 
broken  reed,  and,  since  .,o  Volunteer  no  X'ote'  is  the 
rule  throughout  the  Empire,  you  wili  find  a  few  men  in 
Canada,  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  that  arc  fairly  hefty 
in  their  class." 

"But  a  hundred  thousand  isn't  enough  for  garrison 
duty,"  I  persisted. 

"A  hundred  thousand  mund  men,  not  sick  boys,  go 
quite  a  way,"  said  Pigeon. 

"We  expect  the  Line  to  garrison  the  Mediterranean 
Ports  and  thereabouts,"  said  Bayley.  "Don't  sneer 
at  the  mechanic.  He's  deuced  good  stuff.  He  isn't 
rudely  ordered  out,  because  this  ain't  a  military  des- 
potism, and  we  have  to  consider  people's  feelings. 
The  Armity  usually  brackets  three  I,ine  regiments 
together,  and  calls  for  men  for  si.x  months  or  a  year 
for  Malta,  Gib,  or  elsewhere,  at  a  bob  a  day.  Three 
battalions  will  give  you  nearly  a  whole  battalion  of 
bachelors  between  'em.  You  fill  up  deficiencies  with  a 
call  on  the  territorial  Volunteer  battalion,  and  away 
you  go  with  what  we  call  a  Ports  battalion.  What's 
astonishing  in  that?  Remember  that  in  this  country, 
where  fifty  per  cent  of  the  able-bodied   males  have 
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got  a  pretty  fair  notion  o(  soldiering,  and,  which  is 
more,  have  all  camped  out  in  the  open,  you  wake  up 
the  spirit  of  adventure  in  the  young." 

"Not  much  adventure  at  Malta,  Gib,  or  Cyprus, 
I  retorted.    "Don't  they  get  sick  of  it?" 

"But  you  don't  realise  that  we  treat  'em  rather 
diiTerently  from  the  soldier  of  the  past.  You  ought 
to  go  and  see  a  Ports  battalion  drawn  from  a 
manufacturing  centre  growin'  vines  in  Cyprus 
in  its  shirt  sleeves;  and  at  Gib,  an.l  Malta,  of 
course,  the  battalions  are  working  with  the  Fleet 
half  the  time."  . 

"It  seems  to  me,"  I  said  angrily,  "you  are  knockmg 
esprit  de  corp,  on  the  head  with  all  this  Array-Navy 

jumble.    It's  as  bad  as " 

"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say.  As  bad  as  what 
Kitchener  used  to  do  when  he  believed  that  a  thousand 
details  picked  up  on  the  veldt  were  as  good  as  a  column 
of  two  regiments.  In  the  old  days,  when  drill  was  a 
sort  of  holy  sacred  art  learned  in  old  age,  you'd  be 
quite  right.  But  remember  our  chaps  are  broke  to 
drill  from  childhood,  and  the  theory  we  work  on  is  that 
a  thousand  trained  Englishmen  ought  to  be  about  as 
good  as  another  thousand  trained  Englishmen.  We  ve 
enlarged  our  horizon,  that's  all.  Some  day  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  will  be  interchangeable." 

"You've  enlarged  it  enough  to  fall  out  of,  I  thmk. 
Now  where  in  all  this  mess  of  compulsory  Volun- 
teers  '!"  , 

"My  dear  boy,  there's  no  compulsion.  You  ve  got 
to  be  drilled  when  you're  a  child,  same  as  you've  got 
to  learn  to  read,  and  it  you  .lon't  pretend  to  serve  in 
some  corps  or  other  till  you're  thirty-five  or  medically 
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chucked  you  rank  with  lunatirs,  women,  and  minors. 
That's  fair  enough." 

"Compulsory  conscripts,"   I    continue<l.     "Where, 
as  I  was  going  to  .say,  does  tlic  Militia  come  in  ?" 

"As  I  have  said— for  the  men   who  can't  afford 
volunteering.     The    Militia    is    recruited    by    ballot- 
pretty  comprehensively  too.     Volunteers  are  exempt, 
but  most  men  not  otherwise  accounted  for  are  baggeil 
by  the  Militia.    They  have  to  put  in  a  minimum  three 
weeks'  camp  every  other  year,  and  thev  get  fifteen  bob 
a  week  and  their  keep  when  they're  at  it,  and  .some 
sort  of  a  yearly  fee,  I've  forgotten  liow  much.     'Tisn't 
a  showy  service,  but  it's  very  useful.     It  keeps  the 
mass  of  the  men  between  twenty-five,  say,  and  thirty- 
five  moderately  fit,  an.l  gives  the  Armity  an  excuse  for 
having  more  e(iuipinent  ready-in  case  of  emergencies." 
"I  don't  think  you're  cjuite  fair  on  the  Militia" 
drawled  Verschoyle.     "They're  better   than    we   give 
'em  credit  for.      Don't  you   remember  the    Middle 
Moor  Collieries'  strike'?" 

"Tell  me,"  I  said  quickly.     Evidently  the  others 
knew. 

"VVe-ell,  it  was  no  end  of  a  pitman's  strike  about 
eight  years  ago.  There  were  twenty-five  thousand 
men  involved— Militia,  of  course.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  month— October— when  things  were  looking 
rather  blue,  one  of  those  clever  Labour  leaders  got  hold 
of  the  Militia  Act  and  discovered  that  any  Militia 
regiment  could,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  go  on  'lieef  in  a 
Military  Area  in  addition  to  its  usual  biennial  camp. 
Two-and-twenty  battalions  of  Ceonlies  solemnly  ap- 
plied, and  they  were  tinned  l(>o.se  into  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Areas  under  an  I.  G.  Brigadier  who  had  private 
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instructions  to  knock  clinkers  out  of  'em.    But  the  pit- 
man is  a  strong  and  agile  bird.     He  throve  on  snow- 
drifts  and   entrenching   and    ilraggin'   guns    through 
heather.     He  was  being  fed  an.l  clothed  for  nothing, 
besi.les  having  a  chance  of  making  head-money,  and  his 
strike-pay  was  going  clear  to  his  wife  and  family.    Yoit 
see?    Wily  man.    But  wachtabittje!    When  that 'heef 
finished  in  December  tlie  strike  was  still  on.     Then  that 
same  Labour  leader  found  out,  Irom  the  same  Act,  that  if 
at  any  time  more  than  thirty  or  forty  men  of  a  Militia 
regiment  wished  to  volunteer  to  do  sea-time  and  study 
big  guns  in  the  Fleet  they  were  in  no  wise  to  be  dis- 
couraged, but  were  to  be  taken   on  as  opportunity 
offered  and   paid  a  bob  a  day.    Accordingly,  about 
January,  Geordie  began  volunteering    for  sca-time- 
seven  and  eight  hundred  men  out  of  each  regiment. 
Anyhow,  it  made  up  seventeen  thousand  men!     It  was 
a  splendid  chance  an.l  the  .\rinity  jumped  at  it.    The 
Home  and  Channel   Fleets   and   the  North  Sea   and 
Cruiser  Squadrons  were  strengthened  with  lame  ducks 
from  the  Fleet  Reserve,  an<l  between  'em  with  a  little 
stretching  and  pushing  they  accommodated  all  of  that 
young  division." 

"Yes,  but  you've  forgotten  how  we  lied  to  the 
Continent  aliout  it.  All  Europe  wanted  to  know  what 
the  dooce  we  were  at,"  said  Boy  Bayley,  "and  the 
wretched  Cabinet  had  to  stump  the  country  in  the 
driHhs  of  winter  explaining  our  new  system  of  poor- 
relief.     I  beg  your  pardon,  Verschoyle." 

"The  Anility  improvised  naval  manoeuvres  be- 
tween Gil)  and  I-an.l's  ICnd,  with  fre(,upnt  coalings 
and  lan.liiigs;  emling  in  m  cniis,.  round  England  that 
fairly  paralysed  the  pitiii.n.      The  first  day  out  they 
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wante.1  tlu-  floot  stop,,,-,!  while  they  went  nslinre  an,l 
killed  their  Labour  leader,  hut  they  <onl.ln't  lie  ohlijred. 
Then  they  wanted  to  mutiny  over  the  coaling-it  was 
too  like  their  own  job.  Oh,  they  had  a  lordly  timel 
rhey  came  l)ack— the  combined  Kle<>ts  anchored  olF 
Hull— with  a  nautical  hitch  to  their  breeches.  They'd 
had  a  free  fight  at  Gil,  with  the  Ports  battalion 
there;  they  cleared  out  the  town  of  Lagos;  an.l  they'd 
fought  a  pitched  battle  with  the  dockvard-mateys  at 
I)evonport.  So  they'd  .lone  'cmselvcs  well,  but  they 
didn't  want  any  more  military  life  for  a  bit."  ' 
"And  the  strike?" 

"That  ended,  all  right  enough,  when  the  strike-money 
came  to  an  en<l.  The  pit-owners  were  furious.  They 
said  the  Armity  had  wilfully  prolonged  the  strike,  and 
asked  questions  in  the  House.  The  Armity  said  that 
they  had  taken  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  put  a  si.x 
months' polish  on  fifteen  thousand  fine  young  men,  and 
if  the  masters  cared  to  come  out  on  the  same  terms 
they'd  be  happy  to  do  the  same  by  them." 
"And  then?" 

"Palaver  done  set,"  said  Bayley.  "Everybody 
laughed." 

"I  don't  ((iHte  understand  about  this  sea-time 
business,"  I  said.  "Is  the  Fleet  open  to  take  any 
regiment  aboard?" 

"Rather.  The  I.  G.  must,  the  Line  can,  the 
Militia  may,  and  the  Volunteers  do  put  in  sea-time. 
The  Coast  Volunteers  began  it,  and  the  fashion  is 
spreading  inland.  Under  certain  circumstances,  as  Ver- 
schoyle  told  you,  a  Volunteer  or  Militia  regiment  can 
vote  whether  it  '  heefs'  wet  or  dry.  If  it  votes  wet  and 
has  influence  (like  some  F.  S.  corps),  it  can  sneak  into 
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the  Clianiiel  or  tlic  Home  Fleet  aii.l  .lo  a  eriiisi-  n.uti.l 
England  or  to  Madeira  or  the  North  Sea.  The  regi- 
ment, ot  course,  is  aistril.ute.1  among  the  ships,  and  the 
Fleet  dry  nurse  'em.  It  rather  breaks  up  shore  dis- 
eipline,  but  it  gives  the  inland  men  a  bit  of  experience, 
and,  of  course,  it  gives  us  a  fairish  sui)ply  of  men  be- 
hind the  gun,  in  event  ot  any  strain  on  the  Fleet. 
Some  coast  corps  make  a  specialty  of  it,  and  compete 
for  embarking  and  .lisembarking  reconls.  I  believe 
some  of  the  Tyneside  cngineerin'  corps  put  ten  per 
cent  of  their  men  through  the  Fleet  engine  rooms. 
But  there's  no  need  to  stay  talking  here  all  the  afternoon. 
Come  an.l  see  the  I.  G.  in  his  lair-the  miserable  con- 
script driven  up  to  the  colours  at  the  point  ot  the 
bayonet." 


PART  II 

St  uck  two.  ami  we  pas«.,l  out  through  .louhk-  .loors 
nto  a  huge  roa.hn«  an.l  sn.oking  roo.n,  hhu-  with 
tobacco  and  buzzing  with  voices. 

•;  We're  quieter  as  a  ruhs"  sai.l  the  Boy.  "But  we're 
fi M.ng  up  vacaruies  to^iay.  Ileuee  the  an.xious  fa.rs 
of  the  L.ne  and  Militia.  Loot!"  There  were  four 
tables  against  the  walls,  and  at  each  stocl  a  crowd 
of  uniforms.  The  centre.,  of  disturbance  were  non- 
commissioned officers  who,  seated,  growled  and  wrote 
down  names. 

"Come  to  my  table,"  said  Burgard.     "Well,  Purvis 
have  you  eai^marked  our  little  lot  ?  " 

"I've  been  tellin'  'em  for  the  last  hour  we've  only 
twenty-three   vacancies,"   was  the  sergeant's  answer 
I  ve  taken  nearly  fifty  for  Trials,  and   this  is  what's 
left.       Burgard  smiled. 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  he  said  to  the  crowd,  "but  C 
Company  3  full." 

"E.xcuse  me.  Sir."  said  a  man.  "but  wouldn't  sea- 
time  count  in  my  favour?  I've  put  in  thr^e  months 
with  the  Heet.  Small  quick-firers.  Sir?  Company 
guns?    Any  sort  of  light  machinery?" 

"Come    away,"    said    a    voice    behind.     "They've 
fucked  the  best  farrier  between  Hull  and  Dewsl.ury 
Think  they'll  take  you  an'  your  potty  quick-firers?" 
The  speaker  turned  on  his  heel  and  swore. 
249 
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"Oh,  diifuM  the  Cuiinl,  l)y  nil  iiu'iiiis!  "  said  Sergeant 
I'lirvis,  lollettiHj;  liis  pupors.  "  IJ'jou  supixisi'  it's 
uiiy  pleasure  to  iiif  ti)  reject  cliaps  of  your  l)uil(l  and 
make?  Vote  us  a  seeond  (luard  battalion  and  we'll 
ttceominoilate  you.  Now,  yon  ean  come  into  Schools 
and  wateh  Trials  if  you  like." 

Most  of  the  men  accepted  liis  invitation,  but  a  few 
walked  aw.-vy  angrily.  I  followed  from  the  smoking- 
room  across  a  wide  corridor  into  a  riding-school,  under 
whose  roof  the  voices  of  tlie  few  hundred  assembled 
wandered  in  lost  ceh(HS. 

"I'll  leave  you,  if  you  ilon't  mind,"  said  Burgard. 
"Company  officers  aren't  suppos<'<l  to  assist  at  these 
games.  Here,  Matthews!  "  He  called  to  a  private  and 
put  mc  in  his  charge. 

In  the  centre  of  the  viist  floor  my  astonished  eyes 
beheld  a  group  of  stripi)ed  men;  the  pink  of  their 
bodies  startling  the  tan. 

"These  are  our  crowd,"  said  Matthews.     "They've 

been  vetted,  an'  we're  putting  'em  through  their  paces." 

"They  don't  look  a  bit  like  raw  material,"  I  said. 

"No,  we  don't  use  either  raw  men  or  ra-v  meat  for 

that  matter  in  the  Guanl,"  Matthews  rcplieu.     "Life's 

too  short." 

Purvis  stepperl  forwanl  and  barked  in  the  professional 
manner.  It  whs  physical  drill  of  the  most  searching, 
checked  only  when  he  laid  his  hand  over  some  man's 
heart. 

Six  or  seven,  1  noticed,  were  sent  back  at  this 
stage  of  the  game.  Then  a  cry  went  up  from  a  group 
of  privates  standing  near  the  line  of  contorted 
figures.  "White,  Purvis,  white!  Number  Nine  is 
spitting  whitel" 
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"I  know  it,"  said  Purvis.     " Don't  you  worry." 
"Unfairl"    murmur«l    tlif    man    who    unilerstood 
quick-firers.     "If  I  coul.ln't  3lm|K-  iK-ttcr  than    that 
I'd  hire  myself  out  to  wheel  u  perambulator.     He's 
cooked." 

"Nah,"said  the  intent  Matthews.    "He'll  answer  to 
a  month's  training  like  a  horse.     It's  only  suet.     You've 
been  training  for  this,  haven't  you  ?" 
"Look  at  me,"  said  the  man  simply. 
"Yes.    You're  overtrained,"  was  .Matthews'  com- 
ment.    "The  Guard  isn't  u  circus." 

"Guns!"  roared  Purvis,  a^i  the  men  broke  off  and 
panted.  "Number  off  from  the  right.  Fourteen  is 
one,  three  is  two,  eleven's  three,  twenty  and  thirty-nine 
are  four  and  five,  and  five  is  six."  He  was  giving"  them 
their  numbers  at  the  guns  as  they  struggled  into  their 
uniforms.  In  like  manner  he  told  off  three  other  gun- 
crews, and  the  remainder  left  at  the  double,  to  return 
through  the  further  doors  with  four  light  quick-firers 
jerking  at  the  end  of  man-ropes. 

"Knock  down  and  assemble  against  time!"  Purvis 
called. 

The  audience  closed  in  a  little  as  the  crews  flung 
themselves  on  the  guns,  which  melted,  wheel  by  wheel, 
beneath  their  touch. 
"I've  never  seen  anything  like  this,"  I  whispered. 
"Huhl"3aid  Matthews  scornfully.  "They're always 
doin'  it  in  the  Line  and  Militia  drill-halls.  It's  only 
circus-work." 

The  guns  were  assembled  again  and  some  one  called 
the  time.  Then  followed  ten  minutes  of  the  quickest 
firing  and  feeding  with  dummy  cartridges  that  was  ever 
^ven  man  to  behold. 
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"They  look  as  if  they  might  amount  to  something — 
this  draft,"  said  Matthews  softly. 
"  What  might  you  teach  'em  after  this,  then  t "  I  asked. 
"To  he  Guanl,"  said  Matthews. 
"Spurs,"   cried    I'urvis,    as   the   Rims   disappeared 
throu;,'h  the  doors  into  the  stiihlcs.     F.ach  man  plucked 
at  his  sleeve,  and  drew  up  first  one  heel  and  then  the 
other. 

"What  the  deuce  are  they  doing?"  I  nskcd. 
"This,"  said  Matthews.     He    put    his    hand   to  a 
ticket-pocket   inside   his   regulation   cuff,  showed  me 
two  very  small  hlack  hox-spurs:  drawing  up  a  gaitercd 
foot,  he  snapped  them  into  the  box  in  the  heel,  and 
when  I  had  inspected  snapped  them  out  again. 
"That's  all  the  spur  you  really  nee<l,"  he  said. 
Then  horses  were  trotted  out  into  the  school  bare- 
backed, and  the  neophj-tes  were  told  to  ride. 

Evidently  the  bea.sts  knew  the  game  and  enjoyed  it, 
for  they  would  not  make  it  easy  for  the  men. 

A  heap  of  saddlery  was  thrown  in  a  corner,  and  from 
this  each  man,  as  he  captured  his  mount,  made  shift  to 
draw  proper  equipment,  while  the  audience  laughed, 
derided,  or  called  the  horses  towards  them. 

It  was,  most  literally,  wild  horseplay,  and  by  the  time 
it  was  finished  the  recruits  and  the  company  were  weak 
with  fatigue  and  laughter. 

"That'll  do,"  said  Purvis,  while  the  men  rocked  in 
their  saddles.  "I  don't  see  any  particular  odds 
between  any  of  you.  C  Company!  Does  anybody 
here  know  anj-thing  against  any  of  these  men?" 

"  That's  a  hit  of  thcRogulations,"  Matthews  whispered. 
"Just  like  forbiddin'  the  banns  in  church.  Really,  it 
was  all  settled  long  ago  when  the  names  first  came  up." 
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There  was  no  answiT. 
"You'll  take  'cm  as  tlicv  statiil  ?" 
There  was  a  jjnint  of  assnit. 
"Very  goo<l.     There's  forty  men   for  twenty-three 
billets."     He  turned  to  the   sweatins  horsi'men.     "I 
must  put  you  into  the  Hat." 

With  (Treat  eeremony  and  a  sl,.,wer  of  company  jokes 

that  I  did  not  follow,  nn  enormous  Ally  .SIo|ht  toi>.\mt 

was  pr.Hlnce.1,  into  which   numlHTS  and  blanks  were 

dropjH-d,  and    the   whole  was   handed    round   to   the 

nders  I.y  a  i)rivate,  evidently  tli.'  joker  of  C  Tompuny. 

Matthews  gave  me  to  un.lerstun<l  that  each  company 

owned  a  cherished  receptacle  (sometimes  not  a  res|)ect- 

able  one)  for  the  pain^rs  of  tli,    final  drawing     lie 

was  telling  me  how  his  ompany  had  once  stolen  the 

Sacred  Article  used  l,y  I)  Company  for  this  purpose 

and  of  the  riot  that  followed,  when  throush  the  west 

door  of  the  schools  entere.1   a   fresh   detachment   of 

stripped  men,  and  the  arena  was  flooded  with  another 

company. 

Sai<l  Matthews  as  we  withdrew,  "Each  company 
does  Trials  their  own  way.  D  Comj.any  is  all  for 
teaching  men  how  to  cook  and  camp.  D  Company 
keeps  'cm  to  h(,rse-work  mostly.  We  call  D  the  circus- 
nders  and  B  the  cooks.    They  call  us  the  Gunners." 

"An'  you've  rejected  mr,"  3ai<l  the  rrai,  who  had 
done  sea-time,  pushing  out  before  us.     "The  Army's 
goin'  to  the  dogs." 
I  stood  in  the  corridor  looking  for  Burgard. 
"Come  up  to  my  room  and  have  a  smoke,"  said 
Matthews,  private  of  the  Imperial  Cuard. 

We  climbed  two  flights  of  stone  stairs  ere  we  reached 
an  immense  landing  flanked   with   numbere<l  doors 
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Matthews  pn-sst-tl  ii  spring-latch  and  led  inc  into  a 
little  caliin-lilte  rkhii.  The  cot  was  u  standing  bunk, 
with  drawers  beneath.  On  the  bed  lay  a  brilliant 
blanket;  by  the  bed  head  was  an  electric  light  and  a 
shelf  of  books;  a  writing  table  stotxl  in  the  window,  and 
I  dropped  into  a  low  wicker  chair. 

"This  is  a  cut  above  subaltern's  quarters,"  I  said, 
surveying  the  photos,  the  dhurri  on  the  floor,  the  rifle 
in  its  rack,  the  field-kit  hung  up  behind  the  door,  and 
the  knicknacks  on  the  walls. 

"The  Line  bachelors  use  'em  while  we're  away;  but 
they're  nice  to  come  back  to  after  'heef.' "  Matthews 
passed  me  his  cigarette-case. 

"Where  have  you  'heefed'?"  I  said. 
"  In  Scotland,  Central  Australia,  and  North-Eastern 
Rhodesia  and  the  North-West  Indian  front." 
"  What's  your  service  ?" 

"Four  years.  I'll  have  to  go  in  a  year.  I  got  in 
when  I  was  twenty-two— by  a  fluke— from  the  Militia 
direct — on  Trials." 

"Trials  like  those  we  just  saw?" 
"Not  so  severe.     There  was  less  competition  then. 
I  hoped  to  get  ray  stripes,  but  there's  no  chance." 
"Why?" 

"I  haven't  the  knack  of  handling  men.     Purvis  let 

me  have  a  half-company  for  a  month  in  Rhodesia— over 

towards  Lake  N'Gami.     I  couldn't  work  'era  properly. 

It's  a  gift." 

"Do  colour-sergeants   handle    half-corapanies  with 

you  ?  " 

"  They  can  command  'em  on  the  '  heef. '  We've  only 
four  company  officers— Burgard,  Luttrell,  Kyd,  and 
Harrison.    Pigeon's  our  swop,  and  he's  in  charge  of 
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the  ponici      BuFKard  got  l.i,  comiwny  on  the  'hfrf ' 
You  see  Burganl  ha-l  been  n  liclenunt  in  the  I.!,,,   ln,t 
he  came  into  the  Guanls  on  Trials  like  the  i,-.. ,      //« 
could  commaml,     Thev  tri«l   hi.n   in   In.l,,,   «,f,   a 
wmg  of  the  battalion  for  three  months.       I,   ,;i,l  u-,.|l 
»    he  got   his   company.      That's   w!.,i,    ,„«,le    ,„e 
hopeful.     But  it's  a  gift,  you  see->nana,nn«  „„.„-.  n,- 
.so  I  m  only  a  senior  private.      They  le,  ,..n  (ht  .  ,-.,t   -f 
us  stay  on  for  two  years  extra  after  onr  th.,...  „r,. 
hnished— to  polish  the  others." 
"Aren't  you  even  a  corporal  ?" 
"We  haven't  corporals,  or  lanros  for  that  matter,  in 
the  Guard.     As  a  senior  private  IM  take  twenty  men 
into  action;  but  one  Guard  .lon't  tell  another  how  to 
clean  himself.     You've  learne<i  that  l,efore  you  apply 
•    .    .    Comeinl"  ^^'' 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  BurRard  entered 
removing  his  o«p. 

"I  thought  you'd  be  here,"  he  said,  as  Matthews 
vaeated  the  other  chair  and  sat  on  the  Iw-d.  "Well 
has  Matthews  told  you  all  about  it  ?  How  did  ourTrials 
go,  Matthews?" 

"Forty  names  in  the  Hat,  Sir,  at  the  finish.  They'll 
make  a  fairish  lot.  Their  gun-tri<k.,  weren't  bad;  but 
D  company  has  taken  the  best  horsemen-as  usual  " 
"Oh,  I'll  attend  to  that  on  'heef.'  Give  me  a  man 
who  can  handle  company-guns  and  I'll  engage  to  make 
him  a  horse-master.  D  company  will  end  by  thinkin' 
'emselves  Captain  Pigeon's  private  cavalry  some 
day." 

I  had  never  heard  a  private  and  a  captain  talking 
after  this  fashion,  and  my  face  must  have  betrayed  my 
astonishment,  for  Burgard  said: 
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"These  are  not  our  parade  manners.  In  our  rooms, 
as  we  say  in  the  Guard,  all  men  are  men.  Outside  we 
are  officers  and  men." 

"I  begin  to  sec,"  I  stammered.  "Matthews  was 
telling  me  that  sergeants  handled  half-companies  and 
rose  from  the  ranks— and  I  don't  see  that  there  are  any 
lieutenants — and  your  companies  ap|x\ir  to  be  two 
hundred  and  fifty  strong.  It's  a  shade  confusing  to  the 
layman." 

Burgard  leaned  forwanl  didactically.  "  The  Regula- 
tions lay  down  that  every  man's  capacity  for  command 
must  be  tested  to  the  uttermost.  We  construe  that 
very  literally  when  we're  on  the  '  heef.'  F'r  instance, 
any  man  can  apply  to  take  the  command  next  above 
him,  and  if  a  man's  too  shy  to  ask,  his  ■in.pany 
officer  must  see  that  he  gets  his  chance.  A  sergeant  is 
given  a  wing  of  the  battalion  to  play  with  for  three 
weeks — a  month,  or  six  weeks— according  to  his 
capacity,  and  turned  adrift  in  an  Area  to  make  his  own 
arrangements.  That's  what  Areas  are  for— and  to 
experiment  in.  A  good  gunner — a  private  very  often — 
has  all  four  company-guns  to  handle  through  a  week's 
fight,  acting  for  the  time  as  the  major.  Majors  of 
Guard  battalions  (Verschoyle's  our  major)  are  supposed 
to  be  responsible  for  the  guns,  by  the  way.  There's 
notliing  to  prevent  any  man  who  has  the  gift  working 
his  way  up  to  the  experimental  command  of  the  battal- 
ion on  'heef.'  Purvis,  my  colour-sergeant,  commanded 
the  battalion  for  three  months  at  the  back  of  Cool- 
gardie,  an'  very  well  he  did  it.  Bayley  'verted  to 
company  officer  for  the  time  l)eing  an'  took  Harrison's 
company,  and  Harrison  came  over  to  me  as  my  colour- 
sergeant.     D'you  see?     Well,  Purvis  is  down  for  a 
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commission  when  there's  a  vacancy.  He's  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  we  all  like  him.  Two  other 
sergeants  have  passed  that  three  months'  trial  in 
the  same  way  (just  as  second  mates  go  up  for  e.xtra 
master's  certificate).  They  have  E.  C.  after  their 
names  in  the  Army  List.  That  shows  they're  capable 
of  taking  command  in  event  of  war.  The  result  of  our 
system  is  that  you  eouM  knwk  out  every  single  officer 
of  a  Guard  battalion  early  in  the  day,  and  the  wheels  'ud 
Still  go  forward,  not  merely  round.  We're  allowed 
to  fill  up  half  our  commissioned  list  from  the  ranks 
direct.  Ntm  d'you  see  why  there's  such  a  rush  to  get 
into  a  Guard  battalion?" 

'  Indeed  I  do.     Have  you  commanded  the  regiment 
experimentally?" 

"Oh,  time  and  again,"  Burgard  laughed.     "We've 

all  had  our  E.  C.  turn." 

"  Doesn't  the  chopping  and  changing  upset  the  men  ?  " 

"It  takes  something  to  upset  the  (iuard.     Uesidcs, 

they're  all  in  the  game  together.     They  give  each  other 

a  fair  show  you  may  be  sure." 

"That's  true"  said  Matthews.  "When  I  went  to 
N'Gami  with  my— with  the  half-company,"  he  sighed, 
"they  helped  me  all  they  knew.  But  it's  a  gift— hand- 
ling men.     I  found  that  out." 

"I  know  you  did,"  said  Burgard  softly.  "But  you 
found  it  out  in  time,  which  is  the  great  thing.  You 
see,"  he  turned  to  me,  "with  our  limited  strength  we 
can't  afford  to  have  a  single  man  who  isn't  more  than 
up  to  any  duty— in  reason.  Don't  you  be  led  away 
by  what  you  saw  at  Trials  just  now.  The  Volunteers 
and  the  Militia  have  all  the  monkey-tricks  of  the  trade 
— such  as  mounting  and  dismounting  guns,  and  making 
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fancy  scores  and  doing  record  marchee;  but  they  need 
a  lot  of  working  up  before  they  can  pull  their  weight  in 
the  boat." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  A  note  was  handed 
in.     Burgard  read  it  and  smiled. 

"  Bayley  wants  to  know  if  you'd  care  to  come  with  us 
to  the  Park  and  see  the  kids.     It's  only  a  Saturday 
afternoon  walk-round  before  the  taxpayer. 
Very  good.     If  you'll  press  the  button  we'll  try  to 
do  the  rest." 

He  led  me  by  two  flights  of  stairs  up  an  iron  stairway 
that  gave  on  a  platform,  not  unlike  a  ship's  bridge, 
immediately  above  the  barrelled  glass  roof  of  the 
riding-school.  Through  a  ribbed  ventilator  I  could  see 
B  Company  far  below  watching  some  men  who 
chased  sheep.  Burgard  unlocked  a  glass-fronted  fire- 
alarm  arrangement  flanked  with  dials  and  speaking- 
tubes,  and  bade  me  press  the  centre  button. 

Next  moment  I  should  have  fallen  through  the 
riding-school  roof  if  he  had  not  caught  me;  for  the 
huge  building  below  my  feet  thrilled  to  the  multiplied 
purring  of  electric  bells.  The  men  in  the  school 
vanished  like  minnows  Iwfore  a  shadow,  and  above 
the  stamp  of  booted  feet  on  staircases  I  heard  the 
ncifjliing  of  many  horses. 

"What  ill  the  world  have  I  done?"  I  gasped. 

"Turnc<l  out  the  Guard — horse,  foot,  and  guns!" 

A  telephone  l)ell  rang  imperiously.  Burgard  snatched 
up  the  receiver: 

"Yes,  .Sir.  .  .  .  What,  Sir?  ...  I  never 
heani  they  said  that,"  he  laughed,  "but  it  would  be 
just  like  'ein.  In  an  hour  an<l  a  half?  Yes,  Sir. 
Opposite  the  .Statue?     Yes,  Sir." 
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He  turned  to  me  with  a  wink  ns  he  hung  up. 
"  Bayley'3  playing  up  for  you.     Now  you'll  see  some 
fun." 
"Who's  going  to  catch  it?"  I  demanded. 
"Only  our  local  Foreign  Service  Corps.    Its  C.  O.  has 
been  boasting  that  it's  en  elat  dc  pariir,  and  Bayley's 
going  to  take  him  at  his  word  and  have  a  kit-inspection 
this  afternoon  in  the  Park.     I  must  tell  their  drill-hall. 
IxK)k  over  yonder  between  that  brewery  chimney  and 
the  mansard  rcxif!" 

He  rcaddrcsaed  himself  to  the  telephone,  and  I  kept 
my  eye  on  the  Imil.ling  to  the  southward.  A  Hlue 
Peter  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  fla^slaff  that  crowned 
it  and  bk^f  out  in  the  summer  breeze.  A  black  storm- 
cone  followtd. 

"Inspect!  .  for  V.  S.  corps  acknowledged,  .Sir," 
faid  Burgarti  down  the  telephone.  "Now  we'd  better 
go  to  the  ri  ling-school.  The  battalion  falls  in  there. 
I  have  to  change,  but  you're  free  of  the  corps.  Go 
anywhere.  Ask  anything.  In  another  ten  minute.i 
we're  off." 

I  lingered  for  a  little  looking  over  the  great  city,  its 
huddle  of  houses  and  the  gr<  at  fringe  of  the  Park,  all 
framed  between  the  open  windows  of  this  diaklotted 
eyrie. 

When  .  descende<l  the  halls  and  corridors  were  as 
hushefl  aa  they  hail  been  noisy,  and  my  feet  echoed 
down  the  broad  tiled  staircases.  On  the  third  floor, 
Matthews,  gaiterpd  and  annetl,  overtiHik  me  .smiling. 

"I  thought  you  might  want  a  guide,"  said  he. 
"We've  five  minutes  yet,"  and  piloted  me  to  the  sun- 
Spia»(ied  glr)om  of  the  ridiiig-schiiol,  '^1  liree  companies 
were  in  close  order  on  the  tan.     They  moved  out  at  a 
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whistl«-,  .ind  as  I  fciUowed  in  their  rear  I  was  overtaken 
by  Pigeon  on  a  rough  black  mare. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  he  said,  "till  the  horses  are  all  out  of 
stables,  and  come  with  us.  D  Company  is  the  only 
one  mounted  just  now.  We  do  it  to  amuse  the  tax- 
payer," he  explained,  aliove  tlie  noise  of  horsi'S  on  the 
tan. 

"Where  are  the  guns?"  I  a,sked,  as  the  mare  lipped 
my  ooat-eollar. 

"  Gone  ahcail  long  ago.  Thi  y  come  out  of  their  own 
door  at  the  back  of  barrack.s.  We  don't  haul  guns 
through  traffic  more  than  we  can  help.  ...  If 
Belinda  breathes  down  your  neck  snuick  her.  She'll 
be  quiet  in  tlie  streets.  She  loves  lookin'  into  the  shop- 
windows." 

The  mounted  company  clattered  through  vaulteil 
concrete  corridors  in  the  wake  of  the  main  body,  and 
filed  out  into  the  crowded  streets. 

When  I  lookod  at  the  townsfolk  on  the  pavement, 
or  in  the  double-decked  trams,  I  saw  that  the  bulk 
of  them  saluted,  not  grud-ringly  or  of  necessity,  but 
in  a  light  hcartccl,  even  flippant  fashion. 

"Those  are  Line  and  Militia  men,"  said  Pigeon. 
"  That  old  chap  in  the  top-hat  by  the  lamp-post  is  an  ex- 
Guardec.  That's  why  he's  saluting  in  slow  time.  No, 
there's  no  regulation  governing  tlicso  things,  but  we've 
all  fallen  into  the  way  of  it  somehow.  Steady,  mare!" 
"I  don't  know  whither  I  care  alK>ut  this  aggressive 
militarism, "  I  began,  when  the  company  halted,  and 
Belinda  almost  knocked  me  down.  Looking  forward 
T  .saw  the  Imdged  cutf  of  a  policeman  upraiscil  at  a 
crii.s.sing,  his  l)iicU  towards  u.s. 

"Horrid  aggressive,  ain't  weV"  said  Pigeon  with  a 
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chuckle  wIrii  we  moved  on  ajjuin  and  overtook  the 
main  body.  Here  I  eauglit  the  strains  of  the  band, 
which  Pigeon  told  mo  did  not  uccoinpaiiy  the  battalion 
on  'hcef.'lnit  lived  in  barracks  and  made  much  money 
by  playing  at  parties  in  town. 

"If  \vc  want  anything  more  than  drums  and  fifes 
on  'href  we  sing,"  said  I'igi'on.  "Singin'  helps  the 
wind." 

I  rejoiced  to  the  marrow  of  my  bones  thus  to  be 
borne  along  on  billows  of  surging  uuisic  among  uuig- 
nificcnt  men,  in  sunlight,  through  a  crowded  town 
whose  people,  I  could  feel,  regarded  us  with  comrade- 
ship, affection — and  more. 

"By  Jove,"  I  said  at  last,  watching  the  eyes  about 
us,  "these  jwople  are  looking  ns  over  as  if  we  were 
horses." 

"Why  not?    They  know  the  game." 

The  eyes  on  the  pavement,  in  the  trains,  the  cabs, 
at  the  upper  windows,  swept  our  liii'  s  l)ack  and  forth 
with  a  weighed  inteiislly  nC  regard  which  at  first  sei'med 
altogether  new  to  me,  till  I  recalled  jnsl  such  eyes,  a 
thon.sand  of  them,  at  maniruvns  in  the  rhaimel  when 
one  crowded  battleship  drew  piist  'in  8i.-jter  at  biscuit- 
toss  range.  Then  I  stared  at  the  ground,  overl)<)rne  by 
those  considering  eyi  s. 

Suddenly  the  music  changed  to  the  'ail  of  the  Dead 
March  in  ".Saul,"  .and  once  rnorr  -  we  were  crossing  a 
large  stpiare — the  regiment  halted. 

"Damn!"  said  Pigeon,  glancing  behind  him  at  the 
mounted  company.  "  I  believe  they  save  up  their 
Saturday  corpses  on  purp'is"." 

"What  is  it?"  !  ii.sk.'d. 

"\  dead  Volunteer.     \Vr    i.iis(   phiy  liim  through." 
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Again  I  looked  forward  and  saw  the  top  of  a  hearse, 
followed  by  two  mourning-coaches,  boring  directly  up 
the  halted  regiment,  which  opened  out  company  by 
company  to  let  it  through. 

"  But  they've  got  the  whole  blessed  square  to  funer- 
alise  inl"  I  exclaimed.     ''  ATiy  don't  they  go  round?" 

"Not  so!"  Pigeon  replied.  "In  this  city  it's  the 
Volunteer's  percpiisite  to  be  played  through  by  any 
corps  he  happens  to  meet  on  his  way  to  the  cemetery. 
And  they  make  the  most  of  it.     You'll  see." 

I  heard  the  order,  "  Rest  on  your  arms,"  run  before 
the  poor  little  procession  iis  the  men  opened  out.  The 
driver  pulled  the  black  Flanders  beasts  into  a  more 
than  funeral  crawl,  and  in  the  first  mourning-coach  I 
saw  the  tearful  face  of  a  fat  woman  (his  mother,  doubt- 
less), a  handkerchief  pressed  to  one  eye,  but  the  other 
rolling  vigilantly,  alight  with  proper  pride.  Last 
came  a  knot  of  uniformed  men — privates,  I  took  it — of 
the  dead  one's  corps. 

Said  a  man  in  the  crowd  beside  us  to  the  girl  on  his 
arm, "There,  Jenny!  That'swhat  I'll  get  if  I 'ave  the 
luck  to  meet  'em  when  my  time  comes." 

"You  an'  your  luck,"  .she  snapped.  "'Ow  can  you 
talk  such  silly  nonsense  ?  " 

"Pluye<l  through  by  the  Guiird,"  he  repcateil  slowly. 
"The  undertaker  'im)  could  guarantee  that,  murk  you, 
for  all  his  customers—well,  'e'd  monopolise  the  trade, 
is  all  I  can  say.     See  the  horses  piissagin'  si<leways! " 

"She  done  it  a  purpose,"  said  the  woman  with  a 
sniff. 

"  An'  I  only  hope  you'll  follow  her  example.  .Just  as 
long  as  you  think  I'll  keep,  too." 

We  reclosed  when   the  funeral  had   left   us  twenty 
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paces  behind.     A  small  boy  stuck  lib  head  out  of  a 
carriage  and  watelmi  us  jealously. 

"Amazingl    Amazing!"  I  murmure<I.     "Is  it  reeu- 
lation?"  * 

"No.  Town-custom.  It  varies  a  little  in  different 
cities,  but  the  people  value  being  played  through  more 
than  most  things,  I  imagine.  Duddell,  the  big  Ipswich 
manufacturer— h.'s  a  Quaker— tried  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  suppress  it  as  unchristian."  Pigeon  lauohed 
"And?" 

"It  cost  him  his  seat  next  electicn.  You  see,  we're 
all  in  the  game." 

We  reached  the  Park  without  further  adventure,  and 
found  the  four  company-guns  with  their  spike  teams 
and  single  drivers  waiting  for  us.  Many  people  were 
gathered  here,  and  we  were  halted,  so  far  as  I  could  s<-e, 
that  they  might  talk  with  the  men  in  the  ranks.  The 
officers  broke  into  groups. 

"  Why  on  earth  didn't  you  come  along  with  me  ?  "  said 
Boy  Bayley  at  my  side.     "  I  was  expecting  you." 

"Well,  I  had  a  delicacy  about  brigading  myself 
with  a  colonel  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  so  I  stayed 
with  the  rear  company  and  the  horses.  It's  all  too 
wonderful  for  any  words.  What's  going  to  happen 
next  ?  " 

"I've  banded  over  to  Wrsclioylo,  who  will  amuse 
and  e<lify  the  school  children  while  I  take  you  round 
our  kindergarten.  Don't  kill  any  one,  \'ee.  Are  you 
goin'  to  charije  'cm  ? " 

Old  Versrboyle  hitched  his  bij;  shoul.Jer  and  nodded 
precisely  as  he  use.)  to  do  at  s<hf..|.  He  was  a  boy 
of  few  words  grown  into  a  kindly  taciturn  man. 

"Now!"  Baylry  slid  ills  ann  throujfh  mine  and  led 
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mc  aiTDss  a  riding  road  towards  a  stretch  of  rough 
common  (singularly  out  of  place  in  a  park)  jwrhaps 
tliree-<iuartiT3  of  a  mile  long  and  half  as  wide.  On 
the  encircling  rails  leaned  an  almost  unbroken  line 
of  men  and  women  -the  women  outnumbering  the 
men.  I  saw  the  (Juai.:  jattalion  move  up  the  road 
flanking  the  comiinc'  and  di3upi>ear  behind  the 
trees. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  range  through  the  mellow 
English  haze  the  ground  inside  the  niilings  was  dotted 
with  boys  in  and  out  of  uniform,  armed  and  unarmed. 
I  saw  s(iuads  here,  half-companies  there;  then  three 
companies  in  an  open  space,  wheeling  with  stately 
steps;  a  knot  of  drums  and  fifes  near  the  railings  uncon- 
cernedly slashing  their  way  across  popular  airs;  and  a 
batch  of  gamins  labouring  through  some  extended 
attack  destined  to  be  swept  aside  by  a  corps  crossing 
the  ground  at  the  double.  They  broke  out  of  furze 
bushes,  ducked  over  hollows  and  bunkers,  held  or  fell 
away  from  hillocks  and  rough  sandbanks  till  the  eye 
wearied  of  their  busy  legs. 

Bayley  took  me  through  the  railmgs,  and  gravely  re- 
turnc<l  the  salute  of  a  freckle<l  tweh  e-year-old  near  by. 

"What's  your  corps?"  said  the  Colonel  of  that 
Imperial  Guard  battalion  to  that  child. 

"p:ighth  District  Board  Scluwl,  fourth  standard, 
Sir.  We  aren't  mt  to-day."  Then,  with  a  twinkle,  "  I 
go  to  First  Camp  next  year." 

"What  are  those  boys  yonder— that  squad  at  the 
double?" 

"Jenlmys,  Sir.     .Jewish  Voluntary  Schools,  Sir." 

".\nd  that  full  company  extending  behind  the  three 
cItm.s  to  the  south-west  ?" 
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"  Private  day-sthools,  Sir,  I  think.    Judging  distance, 
Sir." 
"Can  you  come  with  us?" 
"Certainly,  Sir." 

"Here's  the  ruw  material  at  the  l)ej»innin),'  of  the 
process,"  Slid  Hayley  to  ine. 

We  strolled  on  towards  the  slniiiia  i)f  "A  Uieyeic 
Built  for  Two,"  I>ivi\thed  jerkily  into  a  mouth- 
organ  by  a  slim  maid  of  fourtwn.  .Some  dozen 
infants  with  clenched  fists  and  earnest  legs  wen; 
swinging  through  tlie  extension  movements  which 
that  tune  calls  for.  A  stimtinl  hawthorn  over- 
hung the  little  group,  and  from  a  branch  a  dirty 
white  handkerchief  HapiK'd  in  the  breeze.  The  girl 
blushed,  scowled,  and  wiped  the  mouth-organ  on 
her  sleeve  as  we  came  up. 

"We're  all  waiting  for  our  big  bruvvers,"  piped  up 
one  bold  person  in  blue  breeches— seven  if  he  was 
a  day. 

"  It  keeps  'cm  quieter,  Sir,"  the  maiden  lisped.  "The 
others  are  with  the  regiments." 

"  Yetb,  and  they've  all  lots  of  blank  for  you,"  said 
the  gentleman  in  blue  breeches  ferociously. 
" Oh,  Artie!     'Ush  1 "  the  girl  cried. 
"But  why  have  they  lots  of  blank  for  im  ?"  Bayley 
nsked.     Blue  Breeches  stoo<l  firm. 

" 'Cause— 'cause  the  Guard's  goin'  to  fight  the 
Schools  this  afternoon;  but  my  big  bruvver  says  they'll 
be  dam-well  surprised." 

"Artie.'"   Tlie  girl  leaped  towards  him.    "You  know 

your  ma  said  [  w:i3  to  smack " 

"Don't.  rir:ise  <loii't,"  said  Bayley,  pink  with 
suppressed  mirth.     "  It  was  all  my  fault.     I  must  tell 
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old  Vcrechoyle  this.     I've  suri)ri»t<l  his  plan  out  of  the 
moutbii  uf  babes  and  sucklings." 
"What  plan?" 

"Old  Vee  has  taken  the  battalion  up  to  the  top  of 
the  common,  and  he  told  me  he  meant  to  charge  down 
through  the  kids,  but  they're  on  to  him  already.  He'll 
be  scuppered.    The  Guanl  will  be  scupperedl" 

Here  Blue  Breeches,  overcome  by  the  reproof  of  his 
fellows,  began  to  weep. 

"I  didn't  tell,"  he  roared.  "My  big  bruvver  he 
knew  when  he  saw  them  go  up  the  road     .     .     • 

"  Never  mind  1     Never  mind,  old  man,"  said  Bayley 
soothingly.     "  I'm  not  fighting  to^lay.     It's  all  right." 
He  rightcned  it  yet  further  with  sixpence,  and  left 
that  band  loudly  at  feud  over  the  spoil. 

"Oh,Vee!  Vee  the  strategist,"  he  chuckled.  "We'll 
pull  Vec's  leg  to-night." 

Our  freckled  friend  of  the  barriers  doubled  up  behind 
us. 

"So  you  know  that  my  battalion  is  charging  down 
the  ground,"  Bayley  demanded. 

"Not  for  certain.  Sir,  but  we're  prcparin'  for  the 
worst,"  he  answered  with  a  cheerful  grin.     "They 
allow  the  Schools  a  little  blank  ammunition  after  we've 
passed  the  third  standard;  and  we  nearly  always  bring 
it  on  to  the  ground  of  baturdays." 
"The  deuce  you  do!    WhyV" 
"  On  account  of  these  amateur  Volunteer  corps,  Sir. 
They're  always   expcrimentin'  upon  us.  Sir,  comin' 
over  from  their  ground  an'  developin'  attacks  on  our 
flanks.     Oh,  it's  chronic  'ere  of  a  Saturday  sometimes, 
unless  you  flag  yourself." 
I  followed  his  eve  and  saw  white  flags  fluttering 
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IWore  a  drum  and  fife  l)aiiil  uml  a  knot  ol  youths  in 
sweaters  gathcn-il  round  tlie  dummy  brrj^cli  of  a 
four-incli  gun  w'  icli  they  were  fcwlinf;  at  express 
rates. 

"The  attacks  don't  interfere  witli  you  if  you  Hag 
yourself,  Sir,"  the  boy  explained.  "Tliat's  n  .'^•(•otid 
Camp  team  from  the  Technical  Sch<x)ls  loading  imainst 
time  for  a  bet." 

We  picked  our  way  deviously  thn)ii(;h  the  bn.sy 
groups.  Apparently  it  was  not  eti(|iictlc  In  nntiic  n 
Guard  officer,  and  the  youths  at  the  twcnly-(ivc  |x)iindrr 
were  far  too  busy  to  look  up.  [  wiitchcd  tlic  clcanU- 
finished  hoist  and  shove-home  of  the  fnll-wcif;lit  .sluil 
from  a  safe  distance,  when  I  became  aware  of  ii  iliaiij;i' 
among  the  scattered  Iwys  on  the  common,  who  disjip- 
peared  among  the  hillocks  to  an  accninpaiiiiiient  of 
querulous  whistles.  A  boy  or  two  on  bicyclo  d:uslied 
from  corps  to  corps,  and  on  their  arrival  each  corps 
seemed  to  fade  away. 

The  youths  at  loading  practice  did  not  pause  for 
the  growing  hush  round  them,  nor  did  the  drum  and 
fife  band  drop  a  single  note.  Bayley  cxpifMlcd  afresh. 
"The  Schools  are  preparing  for  our  attack,  by  Jove! 
I  wonder  who's  directin'  'cm.     Do  i/nu  know?" 

The  warrior  of  the  Eighth  District  looked  up  shrewdly. 

"  I  saw  Mr.  Cameron  si)eakiiig  to  Mr.  Levitt  just  as 
the  Guard  went  up  the  road.  'E's  our  "cad-iiiaster, 
Mr.  Cameron,  hix*  Mr.  Levitt,  of  the  .Si.vth  Di.itrict,  is 
actin'  as  senior  officer  on  the  ground  this  -Satunlay. 
Most  likely  Mr.  Levitt  is  comman(iin'." 

"How  many  corps  are  there  here?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  bits  of  lots  of  'em — thirty  or  forty,  p'r'aps.  Sir. 
But  the  whistles  says  they've  all  got  to  rally  on  the 
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Board  Schools.  'Ark!  There's  the  whistle  for  the 
Private  Schools!  They've  been  called  up  the  ground 
at  the  double." 

"Stop!"  cried  a  bearded  man  with  a  watch,  and  the 
crews  dropped  beside  the  breech  wiping  their  brows 
and  panting. 

"Hullo!  there's  some  attack  on  the  Schools,"  said 
one.  "Well,  Mardcn,  you  owe  rae  three  half-crowns. 
I've  beaten  your  record.     Pay  up." 

The  boy  beside  us  tapped  his  foot  fretfully  as  he  eyed 
his  companions  melting  among  the  hillocks,  but  the 
gun-team  adjusted  their  bets  without  once  looking  up. 

The  ground  rose  a  little  to  a  furze-crowned  ridge  in 
the  centre  so  that  I  could  not  see  the  full  length  of  it, 
but  I  heard  a  faint  bubble  of  blank  in  the  distance. 

"The  Saturday  allowance,"  murmured  Bayley. 
"War's  begun,  but  it  wouldn't  be  etiquette  for  us  to 
interfere.    What  are  you  saying,  my  child  ?  " 

"Nothin",  Sir,  only — only  I  don't  think  the  Guard 
will  be  able  to  come  through  on  so  narrer  a  front.  Sir. 
They'll  all  be  jammed  up  be'ind  the  ridge  if  we've  got 
there  in  time.  It's  awful  sticky  for  guns  at  the  end  of 
our  ground.  Sir." 

"I'm  inclined  to  think  you're  right,  Moltke.  The 
Guard  is  hung  up:  distinctly  so.  Old  Vee  will  have 
to  cut  his  way  through.  What  a  pernicious  amount  of 
blank  the  kids  seem  to  have!" 

It  was  quite  a  respectable  roar  of  battle  that  rolled 
among  the  hillocks  for  ten  minutes,  always  out  of  our 
sight.  Then  we  heard  the  "Cease  Fire"  over  the 
ridge. 

"They've  sent  for  the  Umpires,"  the  Board  School 
boy  squeaked,  dancing  on  one  foot.    "You've  been 
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I— I  thought  the  sanH-pits  'ud  stop 


hung  up,  Sir. 
you." 

Said  one  of  the  jerseyed  hobbledehoys  at  the  gun 
slipping  on  his  coat:  "Well,  that's  enough  for  this 
afternoon.  I'm  off,"  and  moved  to  the  railings  withoit 
even  glancing  towards  the  fray. 

"I  anticipate  the  worst,"  said  Bayley  with  gravity 
after  a  few  minutes.  "Hullo!  Here  comes  my  dfs- 
graced  corps!" 

The  Guard  was  pouring  over  the  ridge  — a  disor- 
derly mob— horse,  foot,  and  guns  mixed,  while  from 
every  hollow  of  the  ground  about  rose  small  bovs 
cheering  shrilly.  The  outcry  was  taken  up  by  the 
parents  at  the  railings,  and  spread  to  a  complete  circle 
of  cheers,  handclappings,  and  waved  handkerchiefs. 

Our  Eighth  District  private  cast  away  restraint  and 
openly  capered.  "We  got  'em!  We  got  'em!"  he 
squealed. 

The  grey-green  flood  paused  a  fraction  of  a  minute 
and  drew  itself  into  shape,  coming  to  rest  before 
Bayley.     Verschoyle  saluted. 

"  Vee,  Vee,"  said  Bayley.  "  Give  me  back  my  legions. 
Well,  I  hope  you're  proud  of  yourself?" 

"The  httle  beasts  were  ready  for  us.  Deuced  well 
posted  too,"  Verschoyle  replied.  "I  wish  you'd  seen 
that  first  attack  on  our  flank.  Rather  impressive 
Who  warned 'em?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  got  my  information  from  a  baby 
m  blue  plush  breeches.     Did  they  do  well  ?" 

"Very  decently  indeed.  I've  complimented  their 
C.  O.  and  buttered  the  whole  boiling."  He  lowered 
his  voice.  "As  a  matter  o'  fact,  I  halted  five  good 
mmutes  to  give  'em  time  to  get  into  position." 
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"Well,  now  we  can  inspect  our  Foreign  Service 
corps.     We  sha'n't  need  the  men  for  an  hour,  Vee." 

"Very  good,  Sir.  Colour-sergeants!"  cried  Ver- 
schoyle,  raising  his  voice,  and  the  cry  lan  from  company 
to  company.  Whereupon  the  officers  left  their  nen, 
people  began  to  climb  over  the  railings,  and  the  regiment 
dissolved  among  the  spectators  and  the  school  corps 
of  the  city. 

"No  sense  keeping  men  standing  when  you  do^'t 
need  'em,"  said  Bayley.  "Besides,  the  Schools  learn 
more  from  our  chaps  in  an  afternoon  than  they  can 
pick  up  in  a  month's  drill.  Look  at  those  Board- 
schoolmaster  captains  buttonholing  old  Purvis  on  the 
art  of  war!" 

"Wonder  what  the  evening  papers  '11  say  about 
this,"  said  Pigeon. 

"You'll  know  in  half  an  hour,"  Burgard  laughed. 
"What  possessed  you  to  take  your  ponies  across  the 
sand-pits,  Pij?" 

"Pride.    Silly  pride,"  said  the  Canadian. 

We  crossed  the  common  to  a  very  regulation  parade- 
ground  overlooked  by  a  statue  of  our  Queen.  Here 
were  carriages,  many  and  elegant,  filled  with  pretty 
women,  and  the  railings  were  lined  with  frockcoats 
and  top  hats.  "This  is  distinctly  social,"  I  suggested 
to  Kyd. 

"  Ra-ather.  Our  F.  S.  corps  is  nothing  if  not  correct, 
but  Bayley  'II  sweat  'em  all  the  same." 

I  saw  si.x  companies  drawn  up  for  inspection  behind 
lines  of  long  sausage-shaped  kit-bags.  A  band  wel- 
comed us  with  "A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave." 

"What  cheek  I"  muttered  Verschoyle.  "Give  'em 
beans,  Bayley." 
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"I  intend  lo,"  said  the  Colonel,  grimly.  "Will  each 
of  you  fellows  take  a  company,  please,  and  inspect  'tai 
faithfully.  'En  Hat  de  pnrHr'  is  their  little  boast,  rc- 
mcmher.  When  you've  finished  you  can  give  'em  a 
little  pillow-figliting." 

"What  docs  the  single  cannon  on  those  men's  sleeves 
mean?"  I  asked. 

"That  they're  big  gun-men,  who've  done  time  with 
the  Fleet,"  Bayley  returned.  "Any  F.  S.  corps  that 
has  over  twenty  per  cent  big-gun  men  thinks  itself 
entitled  to  play  'A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave'— when  it's 
out  of  hearing  of  the  Navy." 

"What  beautiful  stuff  they  arel  What's  their  regi- 
mental average?" 

"It  ought  to  be  five  eight,  height,  thirty-eight,  chest, 
and  twenty-four  years,  age.  What  is  it  ?  "  Bayley  asked 
of  a  Private. 

"Five  nine  and  half,  .Sir,  thirty-nine,  twenty-four 
and  a  half,"  was  the  reply,  ant'  added  insolently, 
"En  itat  de  partir."  Evidently  t..at  F.  S.  corps  was 
on  its  mettle  ready  for  the  worst. 

"Wnat  about  their  musketry  average?"  I  went  on. 

"Not  my  pidgin," said  Bayley.     "But  they  wouldn't 

be  in  the  corps  a  day  if  they  couldn't  shoot;  I  know 

tlua  much.    Now  I'm  going  to  go  through  'em  for  socks 

and  slippers." 

The  kit-inspection  exceeded  anything  I  had  ever 
dreamed.  I  drifted  from  company  to  company  while 
the  Guard  officers  oppressed  them.  Twenty  per  cent, 
at  least,  of  the  kits  were  shovelled  out  on  the  grass 
and  gone  through  in  detail. 

"What  have  they  got  jumpers  and  ducks  for?"  I 
aslted  of  Harrison. 
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"  For  Fleet  work,  of  course.  En  Hat  dc  pariir  with  an 
F.  S.  cor|)s  means  they  are  uinphibious." 

"Who  gives  'em  their  kit— Government?" 

"There  is  a  Government  allowance,  but  no  C.  O. 
sticks  to  it.  It's  the  same  as  paint  and  golil-leaf  in 
the  Navy.  It  comes  out  of  some  one's  pockets.  IIow 
much  (Iws  your  kit  cost  you?"— this  to  the  private  in 
front  of  lis. 

"About  ten  or  fifteen  quid  every  other  year,  I  sup- 
pose," was  the  answer. 

"Very  good.     Pack  your  bag — ijuick." 

The  man  knelt,  and  with  sui)femely  deft  hands 
returned  all  to  the  bag,  lashed  and  tied  it,  and  fell  back. 

"Arms,"  said  Harrison.  "Strip  and  show  ammuni- 
tion." 

The  man  divested  himself  of  his  rolled  greatcoat 
and  haversack  with  one  wrig^'le,  as  it  seemed  to  me;  a 
twist  of  a  screw  removed  the  side  plate  of  the  rifle 
breech  (It  was  not  a  bolt  action).  He  handed  it  to 
Harrison  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  loosed  his 
clip-studded  belt. 

"What  baby  cartridges!"  I  exclaimed.  "No  bigger 
than  bulletted  breech-caps." 

"They're  the  regulation  .250,"  said  Harrison.  "No 
one  has  complained  of  'em  yet.  They  expand  a  bit 
when  they  arrive.  .  .  .  Empty  your  bottle,  please, 
and  show  your  rations." 

The  man  poured  out  his  water-bottle  and  showed 
the  two-inch  emergency  tin. 

Harrison  passed  on  to  the  next,  but  I  was  fascinated 
by  the  way  in  which  the  man  re-established  himself 
amid  his  straps  and  buckles,  asking  no  help  from 
either  side. 
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"How  long  dot's  it  tuke  you  to  prepare  for  inspec- 
tioi.  "'  I  asked  him. 

"We'!,  !  got  ready  this  afternoon  in  twelve  minutes," 
he  smiled.  "I  di.l.-.'t  see  tlie  storm-cone  till  half-past 
three.  I  was  at  the  Club." 
"Weren't  a  good  many  of  you  out  of  town?" 
"Not  this  Saturday.  We  knew  what  was  coming. 
You  see,  if  we  pull  through  the  inspection  we  may  move 
up  one  place  on  the  roster  for  foreign  service.  .  .  . 
You'd  better  stand  b.ack.  We're  going  to  pillow- 
fight." 

The  companies  stooped  to  the  stuffed  kit-bags, 
doubled  with  them  variously,  piled  them  in  squan-s  and 
mounds,  passed  them  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  like 
buckets  at  a  fire,  and  repeated  the  evolution. 

"What's  the  idea?"  I  asked  of  Verschoyle,  who. 
arms  folded  behind  him,  was  controlling  the  display. 
Many  women  had  descended  from  the  carriages,  and 
were  pressing  in  about  us  admiringly. 

"For  one  thing,  it's  a  fair  tost  of  wind  and  muscle, 
and  for  another  it  saves  time  at  the  docks.  We'll 
suppose  this  first  company  to  be  drawn  up  on  the  dock- 
head  and  those  five  others  still  in  the  troop-tniin. 
How  would  you  get  their  kit  into  the  ship?" 

"  Fall  'em  all  in  on  the  platform,  march  'em  to  the  gang- 
ways," I  answered,  "and  trust  to  Heaven  and  a  fatigue 
party  to  gather  the  baggage  and  drunks  in  later." 

"Ye-es,  and  have  half  of  it  sent  by  the  wrong  trooper. 
I  know  that  game,"  Verschoyle  drawled.  "We  don't 
play  it  any  more.     Look!" 

He  raised  his  voice,  and  five  companies,  glistening 
a  little  and  breathing  hard,  formed  at  right  angles  to 
the  sixth,  each  man  embracing  his  sixty-pound  bag. 
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"I'uck  uwuy,"  cried  Verschoyle,  and  tho  grtat 
bfaii-hag  game  (I  cuii  compare  it  to  nothing  else) 
began.  In  live  minutes  every  bag  was  passed  alung 
eitlier  arm  of  the  T  and  forward  down  the  sixth 
company,  who  passed,  stacked,  and  piled  tliem  in  a 
great  lieap.  Tluse  were  followed  by  the  rifles,  belts, 
greuteoals,  and  kna[)sa(ks,  st)  that  in  another  five 
minutes  the  regiment  stood,  as  it  were,  stripped 
clean. 

"Of  course  on  a  trooper  there'll  be  a  company 
■tlow  stacking  the  kit  away,"  said  Verschoyle,  "but 
jat  wasn't  so  bad." 

"Bad!"  I  crieil.     "It  was  miraculous!" 

"Circus-work — all  circus-work!"  said  Pigeon.  "It 
won't  prevent  'em  bein'  sick  as  dogs  when  the  ship 
rolls."  The  crowd  rounil  us  applauded,  while  the  men 
looked  meekly  'town  their  self-conscious  noses. 

A  little  grey-wliiskerei'  man  trotted  u\>  to  the  Boy. 

"Have  we  made  good,  Bayley '!"  he  said.  " Are  we 
en.  Hat  de  pariirf" 

"That's  what  I  sliall  report,"  said  Bayley,  smiling. 

"I  thought  my  bit  o'  French  'ud  draw  you,"  said 
the  little  man,  rubbing  his  hands. 

"Who  is  he?"  I  whispero.l  to  Pigeon. 

"Ramsay — their  C.  ().  An  old  Guard  captain.  A 
keen  little  devil.  They  say  he  spends  six  hundred  a 
year  on  the  show.  lie  used  to  be  in  the  Lincolns  till 
he  came  into  his  property." 

"Take  'em  home  an'  make  'em  drunk,"  I  heard 
Bayley  say.  "I  suppose  you'll  have  a  dinner  to 
celebrate.  But  you  may  as  well  tell  the  officers  of 
E  company  that  I  don't  think  much  of  them.  I 
sha'n't  report  it,  but  their  men  were  all  over  the  shop." 
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"Well,  they're  young,  you  3i'e,"  Colonel  Rains.iy 
began. 

"You're  quite  rif;ht.  Send  Vin  to  me  and  I'll  tiilk 
to  'em.     Youth  Is  the  time  to  Icurn." 

".Six  hundre<l  a  year,"  I  repeated  to  Pi;;con.  "Tli;it 
must  be  un  awful  tax  on  a  man.  Worsi'  than  in  thi' 
old  volunteering  days." 

"That's  where  you  make  your  mistake,"  saiil  Ver- 
schcyle.  "In  the  old  ilays  a  niiTi  had  to  spend  his 
money  to  coax  his  men  to  rlrill  becau-ic  they  weren't 
the  genuine  article.  You  know  what  I  mean.  Thiv 
made  a  favour  of  putting  in  drills,  clidn't  they?  .\nd 
they  were,  most  of  'em,  the  children  we  have  to  take- 
over at  -Second  Camp,  weren't  theyy  Well,  now  that 
a  CO.  is  sure  of  his  inni,  now  that  he  hasn't  to  waste 
himself  in  conciliutin',  an'  bribin',  an'  beerin'  lids,  he 
doesn't  care  what  he  spends  on  his  corps,  'oecause  every 
pound  tells.     Do  you  umierstand  ?" 

"I  see  what  you  mean,  Vee.  Havmg  the  male 
material  guaranteed " 

"And  trained  material  at  that,"  Pigeon  put  in. 
"Eight  years  in  the  schools,  rcmemi  it,  as  well  as " 

"Precisely.  A  man  rejoices  in  working  them  up. 
That's  .IS  it  should  be,"  I  said. 

"Bayliiy's  saying  the  very  same  to  those  F.  S.  pups," 
said  Verachoyle. 

The  Boy  was  behind  us,  between  two  young  F.  S. 
officers,  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each. 

"Yes,  that's  all  do<K;id  interesting,"  he  growled 
paternally.  "But  you  forget,  ray  sons,  now  that  your 
men  are  bound  to  serve,  you're  trebly  bound  to  put  a 
polish  on  'em.  You've  let  your  company  simplv  go  to 
seed.    Don't  try  and  explain.     I've  told  all  those  lies 
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myself  in  my  lime.  It's  only  iilleneas.  /  know.  Come 
and  luneh  with  me  ti)-ni(irn>w  and  I'll  give  you  a 
wrinkle  or  two  '  i  barracks."     He  turned  to  me. 

"Suppose?  we  pick  up  Vee's  defeated  legion  and  go 
home.  You'll  dine  with  us  to-nijjiit.  Oootl-hye, 
Ramsay.  Yes,  you're  rn  itut  de  parlir,  right  enough. 
You'd  better  get  I.ady  (Jertrude  to  talk  to  the  Armity 
if  you  want  the  corps  sent  foreign.     I'm  no  politician." 

We  strolled  away  from  the  great  white  statue  of  the 
Widow,  with  sceptre,  orb,  and  crown,  that  looked  to- 
ward the  city,  and  regained  the  common,  where  the 
Guard  battalion  walked  with  the  female  of  its  species 
and  the  children  of  all  its  relatives.  At  sight  of  the 
officers  the  uniforms  began  to  detach  thenis<'lves  and 
gather  in  companies.  A  Board  School  mryis  was 
moving  off  the  ground,  headed  by  its  drums  and  fifes, 
which  it  assisted  with  song.  As  wc  drew  nearer  we 
caught  the  words,  for  they  were  launched  with  inten- 
tion:— 

'Oo  is  it  mashes  the  country  nurse? 

The   Guardsman  I 
'Oo  is  it  takes  the  lydy's  purse  ? 

The  Guardsman  I 
Calls  for  a  drink,  and  a  mild  cigar, 
Batters  a  sovereign  down  on  the  bar. 
Collars  the  change  and  says  "  Ta-ta  1 " 

The  Guardsman  I 


"Why,  that's  one  of  old  Jemmy  Fawne's  songs.  I 
haven't  heard  it  in  ages,"  I  began. 

"Little  devils!"  said  Pigeon. 

"  Speshul !  Extra  speshul !  Sports  Edition  1 "  a  news- 
boy cried.  " 'Ere  y' are.  Captain.  Defeat  o' the  Guard ! " 
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ni  buy  B  copy."  Mi.l  the  Boy,  m  Pigeon  blushed 
wrathfully.  "I  mu-,  to  see  how  the  Dove  lost  his 
mounted  company.'  He  unfolded  the  flapping  sheet 
and  we  crowded  round  it. 

"•Complete  Rnul  of  the  Guard,'"  he  read.  "Too 
Narrow  a  Frmf    That's  one  f..r  you,  Vee I     -Attack 

^nhnpaled  by  Mr.  Levitt.  B.  A.'    Aha!    'ThetlchooU 
Stand  Fart.'" 

"Here's  another  version,"  said  Kyd,  waving  a 
tinted  sheet.  "To  yaur  let,.  0  I»ael!  The  Hebrew 
bclwoh  riop  the  Mounted  Troops.'  Pij,  were  you 
scuppered  by  Jewlmys  ?  " 

Umpires  Decide  all  Four  Guns  IamI,'  "  Bayley  went 
on.  "By  Jove,  there'll  have  to  be  an  inciuiry  into  this 
regrettable  incident,  A'ee!" 

"I'll  never  try  to  amuse  the  kids  again,"  said  the 
baited  Verschoyle.  "Children  and  newspaper  are 
low  thmgs.  ...  And  I  was  hit  on  the  nose  by  a 
wad,  tool  They  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  blank  ammu- 
nition I" 

So  we  leaned  against  the  railings  in  the  warm  twilight 
haze  while  the  battalion,  silently  as  a  shadow,  formed 
up  behind  us  ready  to  be  taken  over.  The  heat  the 
hum  of  the  great  city,  as  it  might  have  been  the  hum  of 
a  camped  army,  the  creaking  of  the  belts,  and  the  well- 
known  faces  bent  above  them,  brought  back  to  me  the 
memory  of  another  evening,  years  ago.  when  Verschoyle 
and  I  waited  for  ..ews  of  guns  missing  in  no  sham 
fight. 

^    "A  regular  Sanna's  Post,  isn't  it?"  I  said  at  last. 
'P'you  remember,  Vi.c-by  the  market-square-that 
night  when  the  wagons  went  out?" 
Then  it  came  upon  me,  with  no  horror,  but  a  cvrtaiu 
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mild  wonder,  tliiit  we  Imd  waited,  Veo  and  I,  that  night 
for  the  Ixxly  of  Hoy  Hiiyli'y;  and  that  Vee  liitnscif  liail 
died  of  typlidiil  in  tlie  spring  of  l!K)2.  Tin-  rustling 
of  tile  pa|H'r9  riiMliniieil,  liiit  Dayley.  shifting  sliglitly, 
revi'uleil  to  nie  tile  lliree-diiy  old  wound  on  hus  left  side 
tliut  had  soaked  the  grounil  alxjut  him.  I  saw  I'igeon 
Hing  up  a  helpless  arm  as  to  guard  hinist'lf  against 
a  spatter  of  shrapnel,  and  I.uttrell  with  a  f(K)lish  tiglit- 
lijjpi'd  smile  lurched  over  all  in  one  jointless  piece. 
Oidy  old  Vee's  honest  face  held  steady  for  awhile  against 
the  darkness  that  had  swallowed  up  the  battalion 
behind  us.  Then  his  jaw  dropjied  and  the  face 
stilTei^c<l,  so  that  a  fly  made  bold  to  explore  the  puffed 
and  scornful  nostril. 

I  waked  brushing  a  fly  from  my  nose,  and  saw  the 
Club  waiter  set  out  the  evening  papers  on  the  table. 
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THE   RETURN  OP  THE  CHILDREN 

Neither  the  harps  nor  the  crowns  amused,  nor  the  cherubs'  dove-winged 

HoHinK  "hands  forlornly  the  Children  wandered  beneath  the  Dome  ■ 
PluckmR  the  radiant  robes  of  the  passers  by.  and  with  pitiful  faces 
Begmng  what  Pnncta  and  Powers  refused;— "Ah,  please  will  you  let  us  go 

Over  the  jewelled  floor,  ni«h  wecpinR.  ran  to  them  Mary  the  Mother. 
ItntPled  and  caressed  and  made  promise  with  kisses,  and  drew  them  alona 

to  the  Ratcwav  —  m,w,i» 

Yea^  the  all-imn  unuribable  Door  which  Peter  must  guard  and  none  other, 
btraightway  She  took  the  Keys  from  his  keeping,  and  opened  and  freed  them 

straightway. 

Then  to  Her  Son.  Who  had  seen  and  smiled,  She  said:  "On  the  night  that  I 

bore  Thee 
What  didst  Thou  care  for  a  love  beyond  mine  or  a  heaven  that  was  not  my 

Didst  Thou  pash  from  the  nipple   O  Child,  to  hear  the  angels  adore  Thee  f 
When  we  two  lay  m  the  breath  of  the  kine?"     And  He  said^— '"Thou  hait 
done  no  harm."  "*' 

So  throuBh  the  Void  the  Children  ran  homeward  merrily  hand  in  hand. 
Looking  iituher  to  left  n.-r  right  where  the  breathless  Heavens  stood  still" 
And  the  Guards  of  the  V<  id  resheathcd  their  swords,  for  they  heard  the 

Command.  ' 

"ShaH  I  that  have  suffered  the  children  to  come  to  me  hold  them  against 
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ONE  view  called  me  to  another;  one  hill  top  to 
its  fellow,  half  across  the  county,  and  since  1 
could  answer  at  no  more  trouble  than  the  snap- 
ping  forward  of  a  lever,  I  let  the  country  flow  under 
my  wheels.     The  orchi<l-studde<l  flats  of  the  Ea.st  gave 
way  to  the  thyme,  ilex,  and  grey  grass  of  the  Downs; 
these  agam  to  the  rich  corniand  and  fig-trees  of  the 
lower  coast,  where  you  carry  the  beat  of  the  tide  on 
your  left  hand  for  fifteen  level  miles;  and  when  at  last 
I  turned  inland  through  a  huddle  of  rounded  hills  and 
woods  I  had  run  myself  clean  out  of  my  known  marks. 
Beyond  that  precise  hamlet  which  stands  godmother 
to  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  I  found  hidden 
villages  where  bees,  the  only  things  awake,  boomed 
m  eighty-foot   lindens   that  overhung  grey  Norman 
churches;    miraculous    brooks    diving    under    stone 
bndges  built  for  heavier  traffic  than  would  ever  vex 
them  again;  tithe-bams  larger  than  their  churches,  and 
an  old  smithy  that  cried  out  aloud  how  it  had  once 
been  a  hall  of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple.     Gipsies  I 
found  on  a  common  where  the  gorse,  bracken,  and 
heath  fought  it  out  together  up  a  mile  of  Roman  road; 
and  a  little  farther  on  I  disturbed  a  red  fox  rolling 
dog-fashion  in  the  naked  sunlight. 

As  the  wooded  hills  closed  about  me  I  stood  up  in 
the  car  to  take  the  bearings  of  that  great  Down  whose 
ringed  head  is  a  landmark  for  fifty  miles  across  the 
low  countries.     I  judged  that  the  lie  of  the  country 
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would  bring  me  across  some  westward  running  road 
that  went  to  his  feet,  but  I  did  not  allow  for  the  con- 
fusing veils  of  the  woods.  A  (|uiek  turn  plunged  me 
first  into  a  green  cutting  brimful  of  litjuid  sunshine, 
next  into  a  gloomy  tunnel  where  last  year's  dead  leaves 
whispered  ami  scufile<l  about  my  tyres.  The  strong 
hazel  stuff  meeting  overhead  had  not  been  cut  for  a 
couple  of  generations  at  least,  nor  had  any  axe  helped 
the  raoss-eankered  oak  and  beech  to  spring  above 
them.  Here  the  road  changed  frankly  into  a  carpetted 
ride  on  who.se  brown  velvet  spent  primrose-clumps 
showed  like  jade,  and  a  few  sickly,  white-stalked  blue- 
bells nodded  together.  As  the  slope  favoured  I  shut 
off  the  power  and  slid  over  the  whirled  leaves,  expecting 
every  moment  to  meet  a  keeper;  but  I  only  heard  a 
jay,  far  off,  arguing  against  the  silence  under  the 
twilight  of  the  trees. 

Still  the  track  descended.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
reversing  and  working  my  way  back  on  the  second 
speed  ere  I  ended  in  some  swamp,  when  I  saw  sunshine 
through  the  tangle  ahead  and  lifted  the  brake. 

It  was  down  again  at  once.  As  the  light  beat  across 
my  face  my  fore-wheels  took  the  turf  of  a  great  still 
lawn  from  which  sprang  horsemen  ten  feet  high  with 
levelled  lances,  monstrous  peacocks,  and  sleek  round- 
headed  maids  of  honour — blue,  black,  and  glistening — 
all  of  clipped  yew.  Across  the  lawn — the  marshalled 
woods  besieged  it  on  three  sides — stood  an  ancient 
house  of  lichened  and  weather-worn  stone,  with 
mullione<l  windows  and  roofs  of  rose-red  tile.  It  was 
flanked  by  semi-circular  walls,  also  rose-red,  that 
closed  the  lawn  on  the  fourth  side,  and  at  their  feet  a 
box  hedge  grew  man-high.    There  were  doves  on  the 
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ck  cliiinnevs,  and  I  caught  a 
ive-liouse  behind  the  screening 


roof  about  the  slim  bri 
glimpse  of  an  octagonal  dove 
wall. 

Here,  then,  I  stayed;  a  liorseman's  green  spear  laid 
at  my  breast;  held  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of  that 
jewel  in  that  setting. 

"If  I  am  not  packed  off  for  a  trespasser,  or  if  tliis 
knight  does  not  ride  a  wallop  at  me,"  thought  I, 
"Shakespeare  and  Queen  Elizabeth  at  least  must  come 
out  of  that  half-open  garden  door  and  ask  me  to 
tea." 

A  child  appeared  at  an  upper  window,  and  I  thought 
the  little  thing  waved  a  friendly  hand.  But  it  was  to 
call  a  companion,  for  presently  another  bright  head 
showed.  Then  I  lieanl  a  laugh  among  the  yew- 
peacocks,  and  turning  to  make  sure  (till  then  I  had 
been  watching  the  house  only)  I  saw  the  silver  of  a 
fountain  behind  a  hedge  thrown  up  against  the  sun. 
The  doves  on  the  roof  cooed  to  the  cooing  water;  but 
between  the  two  notes  I  caught  the  utterly  happy 
chuckle  of  a  child  absorbed  in  some  light  mischief. 

The  garden  door — heavy  oak  sunk  deep  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall — opened  further:  a  woman  in  a 
big  garden  hat  set  her  foot  slowly  on  the  time-hollowed 
stone  step  and  as  slowly  walked  across  the  turf.  I 
was  forming  some  apology  when  she  lifted  up  her 
head  and  I  saw  that  she  was  blind. 

"I  heard  you,"  she  said.  "Isn't  that  a  motor 
car?" 

"I'm  afraid  I've  made  a  mistake  in  my  road.  I 
should  have  turned  off  up  above — I  never  dreamed" — 
I  began. 

"But  I'm  very  glad.     Fancy  a  motor  car  coming 
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into  the  garden  I    It  will  be  such  a  treat "    She 

turned  and  made  as  though  looking  about  her.  "You 
— you  ha.en't  seen  any  one  have  you — perhaps?" 

"No  one  to  speak  to,  but  the  children  seemed 
interested  at  a  distance." 

"Which?" 

"I  saw  a  couple  up  at  the  window  just  now,  and 
I  think  I  heard  a  little  chap  in  the  grounds." 

"Oh,  lucky  you  I"  she  cried,  and  her  face  brightened. 
"I  hear  them,  of  course,  but  that's  all.  You've  seen 
them  and  heard  them?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "And  if  I  know  anything  of 
children  one  of  them's  having  a  beautiful  time  by  the 
fountain  yonder.    Escaped,  I  should  imagine." 

"You're  fond  of  children?" 

I  gave  her  one  or  two  reasons  why  I  did  not  alto- 
gether hate  them. 

"Of  course,  of  cour.se,"  she  said.  "Then  you 
understand.  Then  you  won't  think  it  foolish  if  I 
ask  you  to  take  your  car  through  the  gardens,  once  or 
twice — quite  slowly.  I'm  sure  they'd  like  to  see  it. 
They  see  so  little,  poor  things.    One  tries  to  make 

their  life  pleasant,  but "  she  threw  out  her  hands 

towards  the  woods.    "We're  so  out  of  the  world  here.' 

"That  will  be  splendid,"  I  said.  "But  I  can't  cut 
up  your  grass." 

She  faced  to  the  right.  "Wait  a  minute,"  she 
said.  "We're  at  the  South  gate,  aren't  we?  Behind 
those  peacocks  there's  a  flagged  path.  We  call  it  the 
Peacock's  Walk.  You  can't  see  it  from  here,  they 
tell  me,  but  if  you  squeeze  along  by  the  edge  of  the 
wood  you  can  turn  at  the  first  peacock  and  get  on  to 
the  flags. 
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It  was  sacril"ge  to  wako  that  drraming  house- 
front  with  the  (latter  of  inacliiiur)-,  l)ut  I  swung  the 
car  to  clear  tlie  turf,  hrushod  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood  and  turned  in  on  the  liroad  stone  path  where 
the  fountain-hasin  lay  like  one  star-sa|)phirc. 

"May  I  come  too?"  she  cried.  "No,  please  don't 
help  me.     They'll  like  it  better  if  they  .ice  me." 

She  felt  her  way  lightly  to  the  front  of  the  car,  and 
with  one  foot  on  the  .step  .she  called:  "Children,  oh, 
children!     Look  and  .see  wliat's  going  to  happen!" 

The  voice  would  have  drawn  lost  souls  from  the 
Pit,  for  the  yearning  that  underlay  its  sweetness,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  an  answering  shout  behind 
the  yews.  It  must  have  been  the  child  by  the  fountain, 
but  he  fled  at  our  approach,  leaving  a  little  toy  boat  in 
the  water.  I  .saw  the  glint  of  his  blue  blouse  among 
the  still  horsemen. 

Very  dispo.se.lly  we  paraded  the  length  of  the  walk 
and  at  her  request  backed  .again.  This  time  the  child 
had  got  the  better  of  his  panic,  but  stood  fa.-  off  and 
doubting. 

"Tlie  little  fellow's  watching  us,"  I  said.  "I 
wonder  if  he'd  like  a  ride." 

"They're  very  shy  still.  Very  shy.  But,  oh, 
lucky  you  to  be  able  to  see  them!    Let's  listen." 

I  stopped  the  machine  at  once,  and  the  humid 
stillness,  heavy  with  the  scent  of  box,  cloaked  us  deep. 
Shears  I  could  hear  where  some  gardener  was  clipping; 
a  mumble  of  bees  and  broken  voices  that  might  have 
been  the  doves. 
"Oh,  unkind!"  she  said  weariedly. 
"Perhaps  they're  only  .shy  of  the  motor.  The  little 
maid  at  the  window  looks  tremendously  interested." 
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"Yes?"  She  raised  her  head.  "It  was  wrong  of 
me  to  say  that.  They  are  KaWy  fond  of  me.  It's 
the  only  thing  that  makes  hfe  worth  living — when 
they're  fond  of  you,  isn't  it?  I  daren't  think  what 
the  place  would  be  without  them.  By  the  way,  is  it 
beautiful?" 

"I  think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  place  I  have  ever 
seen." 

"So  they  all  tell  me.  I  can  feel  it,  of  course,  but 
that  isn't  quite  the  same  thing." 

"Then  have  you  never ?"  I  began,  but  stopped 

abashed. 

"Not  since  I  can  remember.  It  happened  when 
I  was  only  a  few  months  old,  they  tell  me.  And  yet 
I  must  remember  something,  else  how  could  I  dream 
about  colours.  I  see  light  in  my  dreams,  and  colours, 
but  I  never  see  them.  I  only  hear  them  just  as  I  do 
when  I'm  awake." 

"It's  difficult  to  see  faces  in  dreams.  Some  people 
can,  but  most  of  us  haven't  the  gift,"  I  went  on,  looking 
up  at  the  window  where  the  child  stood  all  but  hidden. 

"I've  heard  that  too,"  she  said.  "And  they  tell  me 
that  one  lever  sees  a  dead  person's  face  in  a  dream. 
Is  that  true?" 

"  I  believe  it  is — now  I  come  to  think  of  it." 

"But  how  is  it  with  yourself — ^yourself?"  The 
blind  eyes  turned  towards  me. 

"I  have  never  seen  the  faces  of  my  dead  in  any 
dream,"  I  answered. 

"Then  it  must  be  as  bad  as  being  blind." 

The  sun  had  dipped  liehind  the  woods  and  the  long 
shades  were  possessing  the  insolent  horsemen  one  by 
one.    I  saw  the  light  die  from  off  the  top  of  a  glossy- 
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leaved  lance  and  all  the  brave  hard  green  turn  to  soft 
black.  The  house,  accepting  another  day  at  end, 
as  it  had  accepted  an  hundred  thousand  gone,  seemed 
to  settle  deeper  into  its  rest  among  the  shadows. 

"Have  you  ever  wanted  to?"  she  said  after  the 
silence. 

"Very  much  sometimes,"  I  replied.  The  child  hud 
left  the  window  as  the  shadows  clusetl  upon  it. 

"Ahl  So've  I,  but  I  don't  suppose  it's  alloweil. 
.     .    .    Where  d'you  live?" 

"Quite  the  other  side  of  the  county — sixty  miles 
and  more,  and  1  must  be  going  back.  I've  come 
without  my  big  lamp." 
" But  it's  not  dark  yet.  I  can  feel  it." 
"I'm  afraid  it  will  be  by  the  time  I  get  home.  Could 
you  lend  me  someone  to  set  me  on  my  road  at  first? 
I've  utterly  lost  myself." 

"I'll  send  Madden  with  you  to  the  cross-roads. 
We  are  so  out  of  the  world,  I  don't  wonder  you  were 
lostl  I'll  guide  you  round  to  the  front  of  the  house; 
but  you  will  go  slowly,  won't  you,  till  you're  out  of  the 
grounds?    It  isn't  foolish,  do  you  think?" 

"I  promise  you  I'll  go  like  this,"  I  said,  and  let  the 
car  start  herself  down  the  flagged  path. 

We  skirted  the  left  wing  of  the  house,  whose  elaborate- 
ly cast  lead  guttering  alone  was  worth  a  day's  journey; 
passed  under  a  great  rose-grown  gate  in  the  red  wall, 
and  so  round  to  the  high  front  of  the  house  which  in 
beauty  and  stateliiiess  as  much  excelled  the  back  as 
that  all  others  I  had  seen. 

"Is  it  so  very  beautiful?"  she  said  wistfully  when 
she  heard  my  raptures.  "And  you  like  the  lead- 
figures  too?    There's  the  old  azalea  garden  behind. 
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They  say  tliat  tins  place  must  have  been  made  for 
children.  Will  you  help  me  out,  please?  I  should 
like  to  come  with  you  as  far  as  the  cross-roads,  but  I 
mustn't  leave  them.  Is  that  you,  Madden  ?  I  want  you 
to  .show  this  gentleman  the  way  to  the  cross-roads. 
He  has  lost  his  way  but— he  has  seen  them." 

A  butler  appcarecl  noiselessly  at  the  miracle  of  old 
oak  that  must  Iw  called  the  front  (hwr,  and  slipped 
aside  to  put  on  his  hat.  .She  stood  looking  at  me  with 
open  blue  eyes  in  whioh  no  sight  lay,  and  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  that  she  was  beautiful. 

"RememlH-r,"  she  sai.l  quietly,  "if  you  are  fond  of 
them  you  will  come  again,"  and  disappeared  within 
the  house. 

The  butler  in  the  car  said  notliing  till  we  were 
nearly  at  the  lodge  gates,  where  catching  a  glimpse  of 
a  blue  blouse  in  a  shrubbery  I  swerved  amply  lest  the 
devil  that  leads  little  boys  to  play  should  drag  me  into 
child-murder. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  a.sked  of  a  sudden,  "but  why  did 
you  do  that,  Sir?" 

"The  child  yonder." 

"Our  young  gentleman  in  blue?" 

"Of  course." 

"  He  runs  about  a  good  deal.  Did  you  see  him  by 
the  fountain.  Sir?" 

"Oh,  yes,  several  times.     Do  we  turn  here?" 

"Yes,  Sir.  And  did  you  'appen  to  see  them  up- 
stairs too?" 

"At  the  upper  window?    Yes." 
"Was  that  before  the  mistress  come  out  to  speak 
to  you.  Sir?" 
"A  little  before  that.    Why  d'you  want  to  know?" 
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He  paused  a  little.  "Only  to  niuke  sure  that— 
that  they  had  seen  the  car,  Sir,  because  with  children 
running  about,  though  I'm  sure  you're  driving  particu- 
larly careful,  there  might  l)e  an  accident.  Tliat  was 
all.  Sir.  Here  are  the  cross-roads.  You  can't  miss 
your  way  from  now  on.    Thank  you.  Sir,  but  that 

isn't  OUT  custom,  not  with " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  and  thrust  away  the 
British  silver. 

"Oh,  it's  ([uite  right  with  the  re.st  of  'em  as  a  rule. 
Gootlbye,  Sir." 

He  retired  into  the  armour-plated  conning  tower 
of  his  caste  and  walked  ai\ay.  Evidently  a  butler 
solicitous  for  the  honour  of  his  house,  and  interested, 
probably  through  a  maid,  in  the  nursery. 

Once  beyond  the  signposts  at  the  cross-roads  I 
looked  back,  but  the  crumpled  hills  interfaced  so 
jealously  that  I  could  not  see  where  the  house  had 
lain.  \Vhen  I  asked  its  name  at  a  cottage  along  the 
road,  the  fat  woman  who  sold  sweetmeats  there  gave 
me  to  understand  that  people  with  motor  cars  had 
small  right  to  live— much  less  to  "go  about  talking 
like  carriage  folk. "  They  were  not  a  pleasant-mannered 
community. 

When  I  retraced  my  route  on  the  map  tliat  evening 
I  was  little  wiser.  Hawkin's  Old  Farm  apjjeared  to  be 
the  survey  title  of  the  place,  and  the  old  County  Gazet- 
teer, generally  so  ample,  did  not  allude  to  it.  The  big 
house  of  those  parts  was  no<lnington  Hall,  Georgian 
with  eariy  Victorian  embelli.-ihments,  as  an  atrocious 
steel  engraving  attested.  I  carried  my  difficulty  to  a 
neighbour— a  deep-rooted  tree  of  that  soil— and  he  gave 
me  a  name  of  a  family  which  conveyed  no  meaning. 
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A  montli  or  so  later— I  went  again,  or  it  may  have 
been  that  my  car  t(Mik  the  r«a<l  of  her  own  volition.     She 
over-ran  the  fruitless  Downs,  threuiic<l  every  turn  of  the 
maze  of  lanes  below  the  hills,  (lr»-w  through  the  high- 
walled  woods,  iinpcnetruble  in  tlnir  full  leaf,  came  out 
at  the  cross  roads  where  the  butler  had  left  me,  and  a 
little  further  on  developed  an  im.rnul  trouble  which 
forced  me  to  turn  her  in  on  a  grass  way-wuste  that  cut 
into  a  summer-silent  hazel  wcxhI.     So  fur  as  I  could 
make  sure  by  the  sun  and  u  six-inch  Onlniince  map,  this 
should  be  the  road  flunk  of  that  wchhI  which  I  had  first 
explored  from  the  heights  ulwve.     I  miule  a  mighty 
serious  business  of  my  reiwirs  and  a  glittering  shop  of 
my  repair  kit,  spanners,  pump,  and  the  like,  which  I 
s|)read  out  orderly  upon  a  rug.     It  was  a  trap  to  catch 
all  childhoo<l,  for  on  such  a  day,  I  argued,  the  children 
would  not  be  far  off.     W,en  I  pai'jid  in  my  work  I 
listt  ed,  but  the  wooil  was  ,so  full  of  the  noises  of 
summer  (though  the  birds  had  mute<l)  that  I  could  not 
i.:  first  distinguish  these  from  the  tread  of  small  cautious 
feet  .stealing  across  the  dea.I  leaves.     I  rang  my  bell  in 
an  alluring  manner,  but  the  feet  fled,  and  I  repented, 
for  to  a  child  a  sudden  noi.se  is  very  real  terror.     I  must 
have  been  at  work  liulf  an  hour  when  I  heard  in  the 
wood  the  voice  of  the  blind  woman  crying:   "Children, 
oh  children,  where  are  you?"  and  the  stillness  made 
slow  to  close  on  the  perfection  of  that  cry.     She  came 
towards  me,  half  feeling  her  way  between  the  tree  Ix.les, 
and  though  a  child  it  .seemed  clung  to  her  skirt,  it 
swerved  into  the  leafage  like  a  rabbit  as  she  drew  nearer. 

"Is  that  you?"  she  said,  "from  the  other  side  of  the 
county?" 

"Yes,  it's  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  county." 
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"Then  why  didn't  yon  come  through  the  up|Hr 
woods?    They  wen-  there  just  now." 

"They  were  here  a  few  minutes  iigo.  I  expect  they 
knew  my  car  had  broken  down,  and  came  to  see  the 
fun." 

"Nothing  serious,  I  hope?  How  ilo  ears  break 
■   .wn?" 

"In  fifty  different  ways.  Only  mine  has  cho-seti  the 
fifty  first." 

She  lauffhed  merrily  at  the  tiny  joke,  cooed  witli 
dehcious  laUKhter,  and  pushed  h.r  hat  back. 

" lAt  me  hear,"  .she  .said. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  I  cricil,  "and  I'll  gi-t  you  a 
eu.shion." 

She  set  her  foot  on  the  nig  all  covered  with  .span- 
parts,  and  stiKjpetl  almve  it  eagi-rly.  "  What  delightful 
things!"  The  ham  Is  through  which  .she  .saw  glanced 
in  the  chequered  sunlight.  "A  Ixix  hen— another  Imx! 
Why  you've  arranged  tlicni  like  playing  shop!" 

"  I  confess  now  that  I  put  it  out  to  attract  them.  I 
don't  need  half  tho.se  things  n-ally." 

"How  nice  of  you!  I  heard  your  bell  in  the  upper 
wood.     You  say  they  were  hen-  l>efore  that  ?" 

" I'm  .sure  of  it.  Why  are  tlu-y  so  shy?  That  little 
fellow  in  blue  who  was  with  you  just  now  ought  to  have 
got  over  his  fright.  He's  In-en  watching  me  like  a  Red 
Indian." 

"It  must  have  been  your  bell,"  she  said.  "I  heard 
one  of  them  go  pa.st  me  in  trouble  when  I  was  coming 
down.  They're  .shy— .so  shy  even  with  me."  She 
turned  her  face  over  her  shoulder  and  crieil  again : "  Chil- 
dren!   Oh,  children!     Look  and  .see!" 

"They  must  have  gone  off  togetht    .1,     .eir  own  af- 
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fairs,"  I  .suf^K^stnl,  for  then-  wu»  ii  iiiimiiur  lioliind  us 
iif  lowrpi'd  voiiv.i  lirukt'ii  by  the  suilclfii  !M|iicakin|{ 
Kigg^vs  of  cliildhiMxI.  I  rctiirni-d  to  inv  tiiikeringa  ami 
slic  Iraiu-d  fomurd,  her  cliin  on  lior  bund,  listening  intcr- 
csledly. 

"How  inimy  are  they?"  I  suid  ut  lust.  The  work 
wua  fini.shed,  but  I  saw  no  reason  to  go. 

Her  foreheuil  puckeriKl  a  little  in  tlioujfht.  "I  don't 
<|uite  know,"  she  .said  .simply.  "Sometimes  inon'— 
sometimes  le.ss.  They  i-ome  and  stay  with  uie  because 
I  love  them,  yon  .so<'." 

"That  must  be  very  jolly,"  I  .said,  replacing  a  drawer, 
and  as  I  spoke  I  heard  the  inanity  of  my  answer. 

"  You— you  aren't  laughing  at  me,"  she  cried.  "  I—  I 
haven't  any  of  my  own.    I  never  married.    People  laugh 

at  me  sometimes  nl«)ut  them  l)ecause — iH-cause " 

"  Because  they're  suvagi-s,"  I  returned.  "  It's  noth- 
ing to  fret  for.  That  scjrt  laugh  at  everything  that 
isn't  in  their  own  fat  lives." 

"  I  don't  know.  How  should  I  ?  I  only  don't  like 
being  laughed  at  about  them.  It  hurts;  and  when  one 
can't  see.  ...  I  don't  want  to  seem  silly,"  her 
chin  quivered  like  a  child's  as  she  si^ke, "  but  we  blindies 
have  only  one  skin,  I  think.  Everything  outside  hits 
straight  at  our  souls.  It's  <lifferent  with  you.  You've 
such  good  defences  in  your  eyes— looking  out— l)efore 
anyone  can  really  pp.in  you  in  your  soul.  People  forget 
that  with  us." 

I  was  silent  reviewing  that  inexhaustible  matter— the 
mow  than  inherited  (since  it  is  also  carefully  taught) 
brutality  of  the  Christian  peoples,  l„si(lc  « liich  the  mere 
heathendom  of  the  West  Coast  nigger  is  clean  and 
restrained.     It  led  me  a  long  ilistance  into  myself. 
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"Don't  do  that!"  mIip  suid  of  a  sHiddeD,  putting  her 
hands  U'forc  iicr  eyes. 
"Wliut?" 

She  inude  a  (^.iturr  with  her  hand. 
"That!     It's -it's    all    purplo    uiid    black.     Don't! 
That  colour  hurts." 

"  But,  how  in  the  worlil  do  you  know  alx)ut  colours?" 
I  I'Xclaiuii'd,  for  here  was  a  revelation  indeed. 
"Colours  as  colours?"  .she  u.sked. 
"No.     Thme  Colours  which  you  .saw  just  now." 
"You  know  a.s  well  as  I  do,"  .she  laugh  d,  "el.si'  you 
wouldn't  have  asked  that  (piestion.    They  aren't  in  the 
world   at   all.    They'ri;   in   you— when   you   went   ao 
angry." 

"D'you  mean  a  didl  purplish  patch,  like  port-wine 
mixed  with  ink?"  I  .said. 

"I've  never  seen  ink  or  port-wine,  hut  the  roh)urs 
aren't  niixc<].     'J'hey  urj'  separate— all  separate.  ' 

"  Do  you  mean  black  streaks  and  jag.s  aero  ^  the 
purple?" 

She  nodded.  "Yes— if  they  are  like  this,"  and  zig- 
ragged  her  finger  again,  "  but  it's  more  red  than  purple 
— that  bad  colour." 

"And  what  are  the  colours  at  the  top  of  the — what- 
ever you  ti-el" 

Slowly  she  leaned  forward  and  traced  on  the  rug  the 
figure  of  the  Egg  itself. 

"I  sec  tlicin  so,"  .she  .s-iid,  pointing  with  a  grass  stem, 
"white,  green,  yellow,  red,  purple,  and  when  people  are 
angry  or  bad,  black  across  the  red— as  you  were  just 
now." 

"  Who  told  you  anything  about  it— in  the  beginning  ?" 
I  demanded. 
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"About  the  colours?  No  one.  I  used  to  ask  what 
colours  were  when  I  was  little— in  table-covers  and  cur- 
tains and  carpets,  you  see— because  some  colours  hurt 
me  and  some  made  me  happy.  People  told  me;  and 
when  I  got  older  that  was  how  I  saw  people."  Again 
she  traced  the  outline  of  the  Egg  which  it  is  given  to 
very  few  of  us  to  see. 

"All  by  yourself?"  I  repeated. 

"All  by  myself.  There  wasn't  anyone  else.  I  only 
found  out  afterwards  that  other  people  did  not  see  the 
Colours." 

She  leaned  against  the  tree-bole  plaiting  and  unplait- 
ing  chance-plucked  grass  stems.  The  children  in  the 
wood  had  drawn  nearer.  I  could  see  them  with  the  tail 
of  my  eye  frolicking  like  squirrels. 

"Now  I  am  sure  you  will  never  laugh  at  me,"  she 
went  on  after  a  long  silence.     " Nor  at  them." 

"Goodness!  Nol"  I  cried,  jolted  out  of  my  train  of 
thought.  "A  man  who  laughs  at  a  child— unless  the 
child  is  laughing  too— is  a  heathen  I" 

"I  didn't  mean  that  of  course.  You'd  never  laugh 
at  children,  but  I  thought— I  used  to  think— that  per- 
haps you  might  laugh  alwut  them.  So  now  I  Ix-g  your 
pardon.  .  .  .  What  are  you  going  to  laugh  at?" 
I  had  made  no  .sound,  but  she  knew. 
"At  the  notion  of  your  I)cggiiig  my  pardon.  If  you 
had  done  your  duty  as  a  pillar  of  the  state  and  a  landed 
proprietress  yon  ought  to  have  summoned  me  for  tres- 
pass when  I  barged  through  your  woods  the  other  day. 
It  was  disgraceful  of  nii — inexcusable." 

She  looked  at  me.  Iier  head  against  the  tree  trunk- 
long  and  steadfastly- this  woman  who  could  see  the 
naked  soul. 
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"How  curious,"  she  half  whispered.     "How 
curious." 
"Why,  what  have  I  done?" 

"You  don't  understand  .  .  .  and  yet  you  under- 
stood about  the  Colours.     Don't  you  understand  ?" 

She  spoke  with  a  passion  that  notliing  had  justiHcd, 
and  I  faced  her  hewildcredly  as  she  ro.so.  The  children 
had  gathered  themselves  in  a  roundel  behind  a  bramble 
bush.  One  sleek  head  bent  over  sonutliing  smaller, 
and  the  set  of  the  little  shoulders  told  me  that  fingers 
were  on  lips.  They,  too,  had  some  chil.l's  tremeiKrous 
secret.  I  alone  was  hopelessly  astray  there  in  the  broad 
sunlight. 

"No,"  I  said,  and  shook  my  head  as  though  the  dead 

eyes  could  note.     "Whatever  it  ,:„  I  don't  understan.I 

yet     Perhaps  I  shall  later— if  you'll  let  me  come  again." 

"You  will  come  again,"  she  answered.     "You  will 

surely  come  again  and  walk  in  the  wood." 

"Perhaps  the  children  will  know  me  well  enough  by 
that  time  to  let  me  play  with  them— as  a  favour.  You 
know  what  children  are  like." 

"It  isn't  a  matter  of  favour  but  of  right,"  she  replied, 
and  while  I  wondered  what  she  meant,  a  dishevollo.l 
woman  plunged  round  the  bend  of  the  road,  loo.sc- 
haired,  purple,  almost  lowing  with  agony  as  she  ran. 
It  was  my  rude,  fat  frien.l  of  the  sweetmeat  shop.  The 
blind  woman  heard  and  stepped  forward.  "  What  is  it 
Mrs.  Madehurst  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  woman  flung  her  ajmr.,  over  her  head  and  liter- 
ally grovelled  in  the  dust,  crying  that  her  grandchild  was 
sick  to  death,  that  the  local  doctor  was  away  fishing, 
that  Jenny  the  mother  was  at  her  wits  end,  and'  so  forth, 
with  repetitions  and  bellowings. 
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"  Wierc's  the  next  nearest  doctor?"  I  asked  between 
paroxysms. 

"Madden  will  tell  you.  Go  round  to  the  house  and 
take  him  with  you.  I'll  attend  to  this.  Be  quick!" 
She  half-supported  the  fat  woman  into  the  shade.  In 
two  minutes  I  was  blowing  all  the  horns  of  Jericho  under 
the  front  of  the  House  Beautiful,  and  Madden,  in  the 
pantry,  rose  to  the  crisis  like  a  butler  and  a  man. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  at  illegal  speeds  caught  us  a  doc- 
tor five  miles  away.  Within  the  half-hour  we  had 
decanted  him,  mucli  interesteil  in  motors,  at  the  door 
of  the  =we  tmeat  shop,  and  drew  up  the  road  to  await 
the  verdict. 

"Useful  things  car.s,"  said  Madden,  all  man  and  no 
butler.     "If  Vd  had  one   when   mine  took   sick  she 
wouldn't  have  died." 
"IIow  was  it?"  I  asked. 

"Croup.  Mrs.  Madden  was  away.  No  one  knew 
what  to  do.  I  drove  eight  miles  in  a  tax  cart  for  the 
doctor.  She  wa-s  choked  when  we  came  back.  This 
car  'd  ha'  saved  her.  She'd  have  teen  close  on  ten 
now." 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said.     "I  thought  you  were  rather 
fond  of  children  from  what  you  told  me  going  to  the 
cross-roads  the  otlier  day." 
"Have  you  seen  'em  again.  Sir— this  momin'?" 
"Yes,  but  they're  well  broke  to  cars.     I  couldn't  get 
any  of  them  within  twenty  yards  of  it." 

He  looked  at  me  carefully  as  a  scout  considers  a 
stranger— not  as  a  menial  should  lift  his  eyes  to  his 
divinely  appointed  superior. 

"I  wonder  why,"  he  said  just  above  the  breath  that 
he  drew. 
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We  waited  on.  A  light  wind  from  the  sea  wandcnd 
up  and  down  the  long  lines  of  the  woods,  an<l  the  way- 
side grasses,  whitened  already  with  summer  dust,  se 
and  bowed  in  sallow  waves. 

A  woman,  wiping  the  suds  off  her  arms,  came  out  of 
the  cottage  ne.xt  the  sweetmeat  shop. 
^^  "I've  be'n  listenin'  in  de  l.aek-yard,"  she  said  cheerily. 
"He  says  Arthur's  unaccountable  bad.  Did  ye  liear 
him  shruck  just  now?  Unaccountable  bad.  I  reckon 
f  ill  come  .Jenny's  turn  to  walk  in  de  wood  nex'  week 
along,  Mr.  Madden." 

"Excuse  me,  Sir,  but  your  lap-robe  is  slipping,"  said 
Madden  deferentially.  The  woman  starte.1,  dropped 
a  curtsey,  and  hurried  away. 

"What  does  she  mean  by  'walking  in  the  wood'?"  I 
asked. 

"It  must  be  some  sajnng  they  use  hereabouts.  I'm 
from  Norfolk  myself,"  said  Madden.  "They're  an 
independent  lot  in  this  county.  She  took  you  for  a 
chauffeur,  Sir." 

I  saw  the  Doctor  come  out  of  the  cottage  followed  by 
a  draggle-tailed  wench  who  clung  to  his  arm  as  though 
he  could  make  treaty  for  her  with  Death.  "  Dat  sort," 
she  wailed— "(ley 're  iust  as  much  to  us  dat  has  'cm  as 
if  dey  was  lawful  I  n.  Just  as  much-ju.st  as  much! 
An'  Go<]  he'd  be  just  as  pleased  if  you  saved  'un.  Doctor. 
Don't  take  it  from  me.  Mi.ss  Florence  will  tell  ye  de 
very  same.     Don't  leave  'ira.  Doctor!" 

"  I  know.  I  know,"  said  the  man,  "  but  he'll  be  quiet 
for  a  while  now.  We'll  get  the  nurse  and  the  medicine 
as  fast  as  we  can."  He  signalle.1  me  to  come  forward 
with  the  car,  and  I  strove  not  to  be  jirivv  to  what  fol- 
lowed;   but  I  saw  the  girl's  face,  blotched  and  frozen 
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with  grief,  and  I  felt  the  hand  without  a  ring  diitehing 
at  my  knees  when  we  movetl  away. 

The  Doctor  was  a  man  of  some  humour,  for  I  re- 
member he  claimed  my  car  under  the  Oath  of  ^scu- 
lapius,  and  used  it  and  i.ie  without  mercy.  First  we 
convoyed  Mrs.  Madehurst  and  the  blind  woman  to  wait 
by  the  sick  bed  till  the  nurse  should  come.  Next  we 
invaded  a  neat  county  town  for  prescriptions  (the  Doc- 
tor said  the  trouble  was  cerebro-spinal  meningitis),  and 
when  the  County  Institute,  banked  and  Hanked  with 
scared  market  cattle,  reported  itself  out  of  nurses  for  the 
moment  we  literally  flung  ourselves  loose  upon  the 
county.  We  conferred  with  the  owners  of  great  houses 
—magnates  at  the  ends  of  overarching  avenues  whose 
big-boned  womenfolk  strode  away  from  their  tea  tables 
to  listen  to  the  imperious  Doctor.  At  last  a  white- 
haired  lady  sitting  under  a  cedar  of  I.ebanon  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  court  of  magnificent  Borzois— all  hostile 
to  motors— gave  the  Doctor,  who  received  them  as  from 
a  princess,  written  orders  which  we  bore  many  miles  at 
top  speed,  through  a  park,  to  a  French  nunnery,  where 
we  took  over  in  exchange  a  pallid-faced  and  trembling 
Sister.  She  knelt  at  the  bottom  of  the  tonncau  tellin" 
her  beads  without  pause  till,  by  .short  cuts  of  the  Doc- 
tor's invention,  we  had  her  to  the  sweetmeat  shop  once 
more.  It  was  a  long  afternoon  crowded  with  mad 
episodes  that  rose  and  dissolved  like  the  dust  of  our 
wheels;  cross-sections  of  remo'e  and  incomprehensible 
lives  through  which  we  raced  at  right  angles;  and  I 
went  home  in  the  dusk,  wearied  out,  to  dream  of  the 
clashing  horns  of  cattle;  round-eyed  nuns  walking  in 
a  garden  of  graves;  pleasant  tea-parties  beneath  shaded 
trees;     the  carbolic-scented,  grey-painted  corridors  of 
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the  County  Institute;  the  steps  of  shy  cliiltlrcn  in  the 
wood,  and  the  hands  that  clung  to  my  knees  as  the 
motor  began  to  move. 

I  had  intended  to  return  in  a  day  or  two,  but  it  pleased 
Fate  to  hold  me  from  that  side  of  the  county,  on  many 
pretexts,  till  the  elder  and  the  wild  rose  had  fruited. 
There  came  at  last  a  b.illiant  day,  swept  clear  from  the 
south-west,  that  brought  the  hills"  within  hand's  reach— 
a  day  of  unstable  airs  and  high  filmy  clouds     Through 
no  merit  of  my  own  I  was  free,  and  set  the  car  for  the 
third  time  on  that  known  road.     .\s  I  reached  the  crest 
of  the  Downs  I  fcl*  the  soft  air  change,  saw  it  glaze  under 
the  sun;    and,  looking  down  at  the  sea,  in  that  instant 
beheld  the  blue  of  the  Channel  turn  through  p<ilishcd 
silver  and  dulletl  steel  to  dingy  pewter.     A  laden  collier 
hugging  the  coast  steered  outward  for  deeper  water  and, 
across  chopper-coloured  haze,  I  saw  sails  rise  one  by  one 
on  the  anchored  fishing-fleet.     In  a  deep  dene  bchin.l 
me  an  eddy  of  sudden  wind  drummed  through  sheltered 
oaks,  and  spun  aloft  the  first  day  .sample  of  autumn 
leaves.     When  I  reached  the  beach  road  the  sea-fog 
fumed  over  the  brickfields,  and  the  tide  was  telling  all 
the  groins  of  the  gale  lieyond  U.shant.     In  less  than  an 
hour  summer  England  vanished  in  chill  grey.     We  were 
again  the  shut  island  of  the  Xortli,  all  the  ships  of  the 
world  bellowing  at  our  perilous  gates;  and  l)etween  their 
outcries  ran  the  piping  of  bewildc-red  gulls.     My  cap 
dripped  moisture,  the  folds  of  the  rug  held  it  in  pools  or 
sluiced  it  away  in  runnels,  and  the  salt-rime  .stuck  to 
my  lips. 

Inland  the  smell  of  autumn  loaded  the  thickened  fog 
among  the  trees,  and  the  drip  became  a  continuous 
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shower.  Yet  the  late  flowers — mallow  of  the  wayside, 
scabious  of  the  field,  and  dahlia  of  the  garden — showed 
gay  in  the  mist,  and  beyond  the  sea's  breath  there  was 
little  sign  of  decay  in  the  leaf.  Yet  in  the  villages  the 
house  doors  were  all  open,  and  bare-legged,  bare-headed 
children  sat  at  ea.se  on  the  damp  doorsteps  to  shout "  pip- 
pip"  at  the  stranger. 

I  made  \w\d  to  call  at  the  sweetmeat  shop,  where  Mrs. 
Madchurst  met  me  with  a  fat  woman's  hospitable  tears. 
Jenny's  child,  she  said,  had  died  two  days  after  the  nun 
had  come.  It  was,  she  felt,  best  out  of  the  way,  even 
though  insurance  offices,  for  reasons  which  she  did  not 
pretend  to  follow,  would  not  willingly  insure  such  stray 
lives.  "Not  but  what  Jeimy  didn't  tend  to  Arthur  as 
though  he'd  come  all  proper  at  de  end  of  de  first  year — 
like  Jenny  herself."  Thanks  to  Miss  Florence,  the 
child  had  been  buried  with  a  pomp  which,  in  Mrs. 
r.^dehurst's  opinion,  more  than  covered  the  small  ir- 
regularity of  its  birth.  She  described  the  coffin,  within 
and  without,  the  glass  hearse,  and  the  evergreen  hning 
of  the  grave. 

" But  how's  the  mother?"  I  asked. 

"Jenny?  Oh,  she'll  get  over  it.  I've  felt  dat  way 
with  one  or  two  o'  my  own.  She'll  get  over.  She's 
walkin'  in  de  wood  now." 

"In  this  weather?" 

Mrs.  Madehurst  looked  at  me  with  narrowed  eyes 
across  the  counter. 

"  I  dunno  but  it  opens  de  'eart  like.  Yes,  it  opens  de 
'eart.  Dat's  where  losin'  and  bearin'  comes  so  alike  in 
de  long  run,  we  do  say." 

Now  the  wLsdcm  of  the  old  wives  is  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  Fathers,  and  this  last  oracle  sent  me  thinking 
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so  .xtenrledly  a.,  I  went  „p  ,I„.  ,^,.,1,  ,hat  I  ,„.,rly  ran 
over  a  woman  and  a  child  at  tlu-  v.h„1„1  corner  l,y  the 
lodge  gates  of  the  House  neautiful 
^^■jAwful  weatherl"  I  crie-1,  as  I  slowed  dea<l  for  the 

"Not  so  bad,"  she  an,swer<..l  pla.-idly  ont  of  the  fog. 
rei'"  '"  '^'""'"  '^"•'  >'"'"'  in-loo'-.s.  I 

Indoors  Madden  received  me  with  pmfessional  cour- 
tesy and  kmd  inquiries  for  the  health  of  the  motor, 
which  he  would  put  under  cover. 

I  waited  in  a  still,  nut-brown  hall,  pleasant  with  late 
flowers  and  warmed  with  a  delicious  w„o.l  fire-a  place 
of  good  mfluence  and  great  peace.  (Men  and  women 
may  sometimes,  after  great  effort,  achieve  a  creditable 
lie,  but  the  house,  which  is  their  temple,  cannot  sav 
anything  save  the  truth  of  those  who  have   lived   in 

!i  ^''"'''\^''«  ''°''  •■'  ''""  lay  on  the  black-and- 
w  lite  floor  where  a  rug  had  been  kicked  back.  I 
felt  that  the  children  had  only  just  hurried  awav- 
to  hide  them.selves,  most  like -in  the  many  turns 
of  the  great  adzed  stairca.-  that  climbed  statelily 
out  of  the  hall,  or  to  crouch  at  gaze  behind  the  lions 
and  roses  of  the  carven  gallery  above.  Then  I  heard 
the  rr-       '  ""'  ''"^'"^  "'  ""'  ^^'""^  sing-from 

In  the  pleasant  orchard-closes. 
And  all  my  early  summer  came  back  at  the  call. 

In  the  pleasant  orchard-closes, 

God  bless  all  our  gains  say  we— 
But  may  God  bless  all  our  losses, 

Better  suits  with  our  degree. 
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She  dropped  the  marring  fifth  line,  and  repeated— 
Better  suits  with  our  degree  I 

I  saw  her  lean  over  the  gallery,  her  linked  hands  white 
as  pearl  against  the  oak. 

"  Is  that  you— from  the  other  side  of  the  county  T  "  she 
called. 

"Yes,  me— from  the  other  side  of  the  county,"  I 
answered  laughing. 

"\NTiat  a  long  time  Ixfore  you  had  to  come  here 
again."  She  ran  down  the  stairs,  one  hand  lightly 
touching  the  broad  rail.  "It's  two  months  and  four 
days.    Summer's  gone!" 

"I  meant  to  come  before,  but  Fate  prevented." 

"  I  knew  it.  Please  do  something  to  that  fire.  They 
won't  let  me  play  with  it,  but  I  can  feel  it's  behaving 
badly.    Hit  it!" 

I  looked  on  either  side  of  the  deep  fireplace,  and  found 
but  a  half-charred  hedge-stake  with  which  I  punched  a 
black  log  into  flame. 

"It  never  goes  out,  day  or  night,"  she  said,  as  though 
explaining.  "In  case  any  one  comes  in  with  cold  toes, 
you  see." 

"It's  even  lovelier  inside  than  it  was  out,"  I  mur- 
mured. The  red  light  poure<l  itself  along  the  age- 
polished  dusky  panels  till  the  Tudor  roses  and  lions  of 
the  gallery  took  colour  and  motion.  An  old  eagle- 
topped  convex  mirror  gathered  the  picture  into  its  mys- 
terious heart,  distorting  afresh  the  distorted  shadows, 
and  curving  the  gallery  lines  into  the  curves  of  a  ship. 
The  day  was  shutting  down  in  half  a  gale  as  the  fog 
turned  to  stringy  scud.  Through  the  uncurtained 
mullions  of  the  broad  window  I  could  see  valiant  horse- 
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men  of  the  lawn  rear  and  recover  against  the  wind  Umt 
taunted  them  with  legions  of  dead  leaves. 

"Ves,  it  must  be  U'autiful,"  she  said.     "Would  jou 

like  to  go  over  it  ?    There's  still  light  enough  upstairs." 

I  followed  her  up  the  unfliiiehini,',  wagon-wide  stair- 

ease  to  the  gallery  whence  o|x>ned  the  thin  fluted  Eliza- 

l)ethaii  d(Hirs. 

"Feel  how  they  put  the  latch  low  down  for  the  sake 
of  the  children."     She  swung  a  light  door  inward. 

"  By  the  way,  when-  are  they  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  haven't 
even  heard  them  to-day." 

She  di.l  not  answer  at  once.  Then,  "  I  can  only  hear 
them,"  she  replied  softly.  "This  is  one  of  their  rooms 
— everything  ready,  you  see." 

She  pointed  into  a  heavily-timbered  room.  There 
were  little  low  gate  tables  and  children's  chairs.  A 
doll's  house,  its  hooked  front  half  open,  faced  a  great 
dappled  rocking-hor.se,  from  who.se  padded  saddle  it 
was  but  a  child's  scramble  to  the  broad  window-scat 
overlooking  the  lawn.  A  toy  gun  lay  in  a  corner  beside 
a  gilt  wooden  cannon. 

"Surely  they've  only  ju.st  gone,"  I  whispered.  In  the 
failing  light  a  door  creaked  cautiously.  I  heard  the 
rustle  of  a  frock  and  the  patter  of  feet— quick  feet 
through  a  room  beyond. 

"  I  heard  that, "  she  cried  triumphantly.  "  Did  you  ? 
Children,  O  children,  where  are  you  ?" 

The  voice  filled  the  walls  that  held  it  lovingly  to  the 
last  perfect  note,  but  there  came  no  answering  shout 
such  as  I  had  heard  in  the  garden.  We  hurried  on  from 
room  to  oak-floored  room;  up  a  step  here,  down  three 
steps  there;  among  a  maze  of  passages ;  always  mocked 
by  our  quarry.    One  might  as  well  have  tried  to  work 
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an  unstopp<>d  warren  with  a  singlf  fcrrpf.  There  were 
holt-holes  innunieralil)' — n'C'esws  in  wiill.s,  oinhrnsunH 
of  ile<'p  slitten  windows  now  darkcni'il,  whcnre  tlicy 
roiild  start  up  behind  us;  and  almndoncd  fireplaces,  six 
feet  deep  in  the  musonr)-,  as  well  as  tlif  tangle  of  oom- 
tnunicatin);  diMirs.  Alxivc  all,  they  had  the  twilight  for 
their  hel|M'r  in  our  game.  I  hud  raught  one  or  two 
joyous  eliucklcs  of  evasion,  anil  once  or  twire  had  seen 
the  silhouette  of  a  rhild's  frock  against  some  darkening 
window  at  the  end  of  a  passage;  but  we  returned  empty- 
handed  to  the  gallery,  just  as  a  middle-aged  woman  was 
setting  a  lamp  in  its  niche. 

"No,  I  haven't  seen  her  either  this  evening.  Miss 
Florence,"  I  heard  her  say,  "but  that  Turpin  he  says  he 
wants  to  see  you  about  his  shed." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Turpin  must  want  to  see  me  very  badly. 
Tell  him  to  come  to  the  hall,  Mrs.  Madden." 

I  looked  down  into  the  hall  whose  only  light  was  the 
dulled  fire,  and  deep  in  the  shadow  I  saw  tlicm  at  last. 
They  must  have  slippe<l  down  while  we  were  in  the  pa.s- 
sages,  and  now  thought  themselves  perfectly  hidden 
behind  an  old  gilt  leather  screen.  By  child's  law,  my 
fruitless  chase  was  as  good  as  an  intnxluction,  but  since 
I  had  taken  so  much  trouble  I  resolveil  to  force  them  to 
come  forward  later  by  the  simple  trick,  which  children 
detest,  of  pretending  not  to  notice  them.  They  lay 
close,  in  a  little  huddle,  no  more  than  shadows  except 
when  a  quick  flame  betrayed  an  outline. 

"And  now  we'll  have  some  tea,"  she  said.  "  I  believe 
I  ought  to  have  offered  it  you  at  first,  but  one  doesn't 
arrive  at  manners  somehow  when  one  lives  alone  and  is 
considered — h'm — peculiar."  Then  with  very  pretty 
scorn,  "would  you  like  a  lamp  to  see  to  eat  by?" 
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"The  fin-li(;lil'.s  niiicli  plcasnntrr,  I  think."  \\v 
dewTiuLiI  into  thnt  (IHiciims  gUim  omi  Miulilen 
biuiiKliI  tfii. 

I  look  my  cimir  in  the  .limlion  i>{  tlir  .vwn  ready  to 
suri)riso  or  h<-  .siirpri.s<-<l  iw  the  pun.-  shoiil.l  p,,  and  at 
her  permi.s.sion,  .since  ii  heurtli  is  always  .sutred,  bent 
forward  to  play  with  the  fire. 

"Where  .lo  you  p-t  these  N>aiitifiil  short  faggots 
from?"  I  a-sked  i.lly.     "Why,  they  are  tallies!" 

"Of  eonrse,"  she  sai.l.  "As  I  ean't  read  or  write 
I'm  driven  hack  on  the  eariy  Rn^li.sh  tally  for  my  ac- 
counts. Give  me  one  and  I'll  tell  yon  what  it 
meant." 

I  paascd  her  an  unbumed  hazel-tally,  aljout  a  foot 
long,  and  she  ran  her  thumb  down  the  nlck-s. 

"This  is  the  milk-riiord  for  the  home  farm  for  the 
month  of  April  la.st  year,  in  gallons,"  said  she.  "I 
don't  know  what  I  shotd.l  have  done  without  tallies. 
An  old  forester  of  mine  taught  me  the  .system.  It's  out 
of  date  now  for  every  one  el.se;  but  my"  tenants  res|>ect 
it.  One  of  them's  coming  now  to  .see  me.  Oh,  it 
doesn't  matter.  He  ha.s  no  busine.s,s  here  out  of  office 
hours.  He's  a  greedy,  ignorant  man— very  greedy  or 
—he  wouldn't  come  here  after  dark." 

"Have  you  much  land  then?" 

"  Only  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  in  hand,  thank  good- 
ness. The  other  six  hundred  are  nearly  all  let  to  folk 
who  knew  my  folk  before  me,  but  this  furpin  is  quite  a 
new  man— and  a  highway  roblx'r." 

"But  are  you  sure  I  .sha'n't  be '!" 

"Certainly  not.  You  have  th»  right.  He  hasn't  any 
children." 

"Ah,  the  children!"  I  .said,  and  slid  my  low  chair  back 
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till  it  nearly  tourlieil  the  screen  that  hid  them.  "  I  won- 
der whether  they'll  come  out  for  me." 

There  wiw  a  murmur  of  voices — Mad(lcu'.s  and  • 
flceper  note — at  the  low,  dark  side  door,  and  u  ({inger- 
headcd,  ruiiva.s-giilteri'd  giant  of  the  unini.stakable 
tenant  fanner  ty|M'  stumbled  or  wa.s  pushed  in. 

"Come  to  the  (ire,  Mr.  Turi)in,"  she  .suid. 

"  If— if  you  pleitse.  Miss,  I'll— I'll  l>e  (|uite  us  well  by 
the  door."  He  clung  to  the  lati'h  lus  he  siM)ke  like  a 
friglitcne<l  child.  Of  ii  sudden  I  n-uli.sed  that  he  was 
in  the  grip  of  some  almost  overpowering  fear. 

"Well?" 

"About  that  new  shed  for  the  yoi,  ig  stock — that  was 
all.  These  first  autumn  storms  settin'  in  ...  but 
I'll  come  again,  Miss."  His  teeth  did  not  chatter  much 
more  than  the  door  hitch. 

"I  think  not,"  .she  answered  levelly.  "The  new 
shed — m'ra.  What  did  my  agent  write  yo.  .)n  the 
l.'ithV" 

"I — fancied  p'raps  that  if  I  came  to  see  you — ma — 
man  to  man  like,  Mi.ss.     But " 

His  eyes  rolled  into  every  corner  of  the  room  wide 
with  horror.  He  half  opened  the  door  through  which 
he  had  entered,  but  I  noticed  it  shut  again — from  with- 
out and  firmly. 

"He  wrote  what  I  told  him,"  she  went  on.  "You 
are  overstocked  already.  Dunnett's  Farm  never  car- 
ried more  than  fifty  bullocks — even  in  Mr.  Wright's 
time.  An<l  hr  u.sed  cake.  You've  si.xty-seven  and  you 
don't  cake.  You've  broken  the  lea.se  in  that  respect. 
You're  dragging  the  heart  out  of  the  farm." 

"I'm — I'm  getting  .some  minerals — superphosphates 
— next  week.     I've  as  good  as  ordered  a  truck-load 
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•Iready.  I'll  ffp  down  to  the  stntiiin  l()-mom)W  iil»iiit 
Vni.  Tlien  I  run  ionic  and  sc.'  yon  iniin  to  innn  liki', 
Miss,  in  the  iluyli),'lit.  .  .  .  Tlml  KcnfU'ruunS  not 
going  nwiij-,  is  lif?"     Hr  niniosi  shriikcd. 

I  hud  only  .-ili<|  the  chair  a  liltli-  fnrlhir  haik,  nwh- 
ing  iK'hind  mv  to  tap  on  the  li-athrr  of  tlw  scnvu,  hnt 
he  jnm|Mil  like  a  mt. 

"No.  I'lease  attend  to  mv,  Mr.  Tnr|)in."  .Sli- 
turned  in  her  rliuir  and  facrd  hitn  with  his  hack  to 
the  door.  It  was  nn  old  ami  sonlid  little  |m<c  of 
scheming  Ihut  .she  forc.il  fn)m  hin,  his  pl.n  for  the 
new  cowsheil  ut  his  lanilla(ly'.s  e.\|H'n.se,  Ihut  lie  might 
with  the  covered  manure  pay  his  ne.\t  year's  rent 
out  of  the  vuhiatioii  after,  as  .she  made  clear,  he  hud 
bled  the  enriched  pastures  to  the  iM.tie.  I  couhl  not 
but  admire  the  intcn.sity  of  his  greed,  when  1  .saw  him 
out-facing  for  its  .suke  wliutevcr  terror  it  was  that  ran 
wet  on  his  forclieud. 

I  ceujied  to  tup  the  leather— was,  indeed,  calcu- 
lating the  cost  of  the  shed— when  I  felt  my  rela.xed 
hand  taken  and  tiirneil  .softly  U'tween  the  soft  hands 
of  a  child.  So  at  lust  I  had  triiiiiiplied.  In  a  moment 
I  would  turn  and  ucipiuint  myself  with  those  quick- 
footed  wundercrs.     .     .     . 

The  little  bru.sliing  kiss  fell  in  the  centre  of  my  palm 
— a.s  a  gift  on  which  the  fingers  were,  once,  exix^cted 
to  close:  as  the  all  faithful  half-reproachful  signal  of  a 
waiting  child  not  used  to  neglctt  even  when  grown-ups 
were  busiest— a  fragment  of  the  mute  code  devi.sed 
very  long  ago. 

Then  I  knew.  And  it  wa.s  ns  though  I  ha<l  known 
from  the  first  day  when  I  looked  across  the  lawn  at 
tke  high  window. 
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I  heard  tlie  door  shut.  Tlio  woman  turned  to  mo 
in  silence,  and  I  feU  that  slie  knew. 

What  time  passed  after  this  I  eannot  say.  I  wa.s 
roii.sed  by  the  fall  of  a  lojj,  an<l  meohanically  ro.se  to 
put  it  baek.  'I'hen  I  returned  to  my  place  in  the  chair 
very  close  to  the  screen. 

"Now  you  utKlcrstand,"  .she  whispered,  across  the 
packed  shadows. 

"Yes,  I  under.stand — now.     Thank  you." 

"I — I  only  hear  them."  She  bowed  her  head  in  her 
hands.  "  I  have  no  right,  you  know — no  other  right. 
I  have  neither  Imrne  nor  lost — neither  borne  nor  lost!" 

"Be  very  glad  then,"  said  I,  for  my  soul  was  torn 
open  within  me. 

"Forgive  me  I" 

She  was  still,  and  I  went  back  to  my  sorrow  and 
my  joy. 

"It  was  because  I  loved  them  .so,"  she  said  at  last, 
brokenly.  "  That  was  why  it  was,  even  from  the 
first — even  before  I  knew  that  they — they  were  all  I 
should  ever  have.     And  I  loved  them  so!" 

She  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the  shadows  and  the 
shadows  within  the  shadow. 

"They  came  because  I  loved  them — because  I 
needed  them.  I — I  must  have  made  them  come. 
Was  that  wrong,  think  you?" 

"No — no." 

"I — I  grant  you  that  the  toys  and — and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  were  non.sense,  but — but  I  used  to  so 
hate  empty  rooms  myself  when  I  was  little."  She 
pointed  to  the  gallery.  "And  the  passage?  all  empty. 
.  .  And  how  could  I  ever  bear  the  garden  door 
shut?    Suppose " 
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"Don't!  For  -,;;;:(  «ake,  don't!"  I  cried.  The 
twilight  had  b- jjght  a  f.i.l,/  -ain  with  gusty  squalls 
that  plucked  a'  tlu   leaded  w  ndows. 

"And  the  sa^e  ("li-i-  wich  keeping  the  fire  in  all 
night.     /  don't  tliiiik  it  so  loolish— -do  you?" 

I  looked  at  the  broad  brick  hearth,  saw,  through 
tears  I  believe,  that  there  was  no  unpassable  iron 
on  or  near  it,  and  bowed  my  head. 

"I  did  all  that  and  lots  of  other  things— just  to 
make  believe.  Then  they  came.  I  heard  them,  but 
I  didn't  know  that  they  were  not  mine  by  right  till 
Mrs.  Madden  iold  me " 

"The  butler's  wife?    ^Vhat?" 

"One  of  them— I  heard— she  saw.  And  knew. 
Hers!  Not  for  me.  I  didn't  know  at  first.  Perhaps 
I   was  jealous.     Afterwards,   I   began   to   understand 

tliat  it  was  only  because  I  loved  them,  not  becaust • 

■  •  •  Oh,  you  must  bear  or  lose,"  she  said  piteously. 
"There  is  no  other  way — and  yet  they  love  me.  They 
musti    Don't  they?" 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  except  the  lapping 
voices  of  the  fire,  but  we  two  listened  intently,  and 
she  at  least  took  comfort  from  what  she  heard.  She 
recovered  herself  and  half  rose.  I  sat  still  in  my  chair 
by  the  screen. 

"Don't  think  me  a  wretch  to  whine  about  myself 
like  this,  but— but  I'm  all  in  the  dark,  you  know,  and 
you  can  see." 

In  truth  I  could  see,  and  my  vision  confirmed  me 
in  my  resolve,  though  that  was  like  the  very  parting 
of  spirit  and  flesh.     Yet  a  little  longer  I  would 
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"Not  for  you.  A  thousand  times  no.  For  you  it 
is  right.  ...  I  am  grateful  to  you  beyond  words. 
For  me  it  would  be  wrong.     For  me  only.     .     .     ." 

"Why?"  she  said,  but  passed  her  hand  before  her 
face  as  she  had  done  at  our  second  meeting  in  the 
wood.  "Oh,  I  see,"  she  went  on  simply  as  a  child. 
"For  you  it  would  be  wrong."  Then  with  a  little 
indrawn  laugh,  "and,  d'you  remember,  I  called  you 
lucky — once — at  first.  You  who  must  never  come 
here  again!" 

She  left  me  to  sit  a  little  longer  by  the  screen,  and 
I  heard  the  sound  of  her  feet  die  out  along  the  gallery 
above. 
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PROM  LYDEN'S  "IRBMIUS" 
Act  III.  Sc.  11. 

Gow. — Had  it  been  your  Prince  instead  of  a  jfroom  caught  in  this  nooie 
there's  not  an  astr'/.nKiT  nf  the  city 

PRINCB  — Sackotll     Sacked  I     We  were  a  city  yesterday. 

Gow. — So  Iw  it,  but  I  was  not  Kovcmnr.  N'r)t  an  ast roloacr,  but  would 
ha'  sworn  ht-'d  foreseen  it  at  the  last  vcrsary  of  Venus,  when  Vulcan  caught 
her  with  Man;  in  the  hnuie  of  stinkint'  Capncom.  But  since  'tia  Jack  of  the 
Straw  that  hangs,  the  lorKctfui  stars  had  it  not  on  their  tablets. 

PBINCE. — Another  life!  Were  there  any  left  to  die?  How  did  the 
poor  fool  come  by  it.* 

Gow. — Simpliciter  thus.  She  that  damned  him  to  death  knew  not  that 
she  did  it,  or  would  havu  diod  eri:  she  had  dune  it.  For  she  loved  him.  He 
that  hangs  him  does  so  in  obedience  tr>  the  Duke,  and  asks  no  more  than 
'Where  is  the  rope.'"  Tho  Duke,  very  exactly  he  hath  told  u.s,  works  God's 
will,  in  which  holy  employ  he's  not  to  be  questioned.  We  have  then  left 
upon  this  finKiT,  imly  Jaik  who^e  situl  now  plucks  the  lei't  sleeve  of  Destiny 
in  Hell  to  overtake  why  she  clapped  him  up  like  a  f  y  on  a  sunny  wall- 
WhufT!     Sohi 

Prince — Your  cloak,  Ferdinand.     I'll  sleep  now. 

Fbrdinavd  —Sleep,  then  He  too.  loved  his  life? 

Gow. — He  was  born  of  woman  .  .  .  but  at  the  end  threw  life  from 
him,  like  vour  Prince,  for  a  little  sleep  .  .  .  "Have  J  any  look  of  a 
King?"saidhe.  clanking  his  chain— "to  be  so  baited  on  all  sides  by  Fortune, 
that  I  must  e'en  die  now  to  live  with  myself  one  day  longer?'  I  left  him 
railing  at  Fortune  and  woman's  love. 

Fbrdinand. — Ah,  woman's  lovef 

iAside)  Who  knows  not  Fortune,  glutted  on  easy  thrones. 
Stealing  from  feasts  as  rare  to  cone>'catch, 
PriviJv  in  the  hedj;erows  for  a  clown 
With  that  same  cruel-lustful  hand  and  eye, 
Thost-  nails  and  wedges,  that  one  hammer  and  lead, 
And  the  very  gerb  of  lone-stored  lightnings  loosed 
Yesterday  'gainst  some  King. 
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THE  , lay  that  I  rhose  t„  visit   H.M.S.  Peridot  in 
Simon  .,  Bay  was  tho  Hay  tl,at  the  Admiral  had 
chosen  to  send  her  „p  the  ,. oast.    She  was  just 
^eammg  „nt  to  sea  as  my  train  eame  in,  and  s  nee 
he  rest  of  the  Fleet  were  either  eoah'ng  or  hnsy  at 
the  nfle-ranges  a  thousand  feet  up  the  hill,  I  found 
myself  stranded,  hmehless,  on  the  sea-front  with   no 
hope  of  return  to  Cape  Town  before  five  p.  m      At 
h.s  cnsKs  I  had  the  luck  to  eome  ae^ss  my  friend 
Inspector    Hooper,    Cape    Government    Railways,    in 
command  of  an  engine  and  a  brake-van  chalked  for 
repair. 

"If  you  get  something  to  eat,"  he  said,  "I'll  run 
you  down  to  Glengariff  siding  till  the  goods  comes 
along.     It  s  cooler  there  than  here,  you  see." 

I  got  food  and  drink  from  the  Greeks  who  .sell  all 
thmgs  at  a  price,  and  the  engine  trotted  us  a  couple 
of  miles  up  the  line  to  a  bay  of  .Irifted  san.l  and  a 
plank-platform   half  buried   in   sand   not  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  edge  of  the  surf.     Moulded  dunes 
whiter  than  any  snow,  rolled  far  inland  up  a  bmwn 
and  puyle  valley  of  .splintered  rocks  an,I  drv  .scrub 
A  crowd  of  Malays  hauld  at  a  net  beside  t'wo  blue 
and  green  boats  on  the  beach;  a  picnic  party  danced 
and    shouted    barefoot    where   a    tiny   river   trickled 
across  the  flat,  and  a  circle  of  <lry  hills,  who.se  feet 
were  set  .n  ,sa„ds  of  silver,  locked  us  in  against  a  seven- 

Ol3  CopTright,  ,;^4,  by  Rudyud  Kipling 
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coloured  sea.  At  either  horn  of  the  bay  the  railway 
line,  cut  just  alwve  high  water-mark,  ran  round  a 
shoulder  of  piled  rocks,  and  disappeared. 

"You  see  there's  always  a  breeze  here,"  said  Hooper, 
opening  the  door  as  the  engine  left  us  in  the  siding  on 
the  sand,  and  the  strong  south-easter  buffeting  under 
Elsie's  Peak  dusted  sand  into  our  tickey  beer.  Presently 
he  sat  down  to  a  file  full  of  spiked  documents.  He 
had  returned  from  a  long  trip  up-country,  where  he 
had  been  reporting  on  damaged  rolling-stock,  as  far 
away  as  Rhodesia.  The  weight  of  the  bland  wind 
on  my  eyelids;  the  song  of  it  under  the  car  roof,  and 
high  up  among  the  rocks;  the  drift  of  fine  grains 
chasing  each  other  musically  ashore;  the  tramp  of  the 
surf;  the  voices  of  the  picnickers;  the  rustle  of  Hooper's 
file,  and  the  presence  of  the  assured  sun,  joined  with 
the  beer  to  cast  me  into  magical  slumber.  The  hills 
of  False  Bay  were  just  di.ssolving  into  those  of 
fairyland  when  I  heard  footsteps  on  the  sand  outsidei 
and  the  clink  of  our  couplings. 

"Stop  that!"  snapped  Hooper,  without  raising  his 
head  from  his  work.  "It's  those  dirty  little  Malay 
boys,  you  see:  they're  always  playing  with  the 
trucks.     .     .     ." 

"Don't  be  hard  on  'em.  The  railway's  a  general 
refuge  in  Africa,"  I  replied. 

" 'Tis— up-country  at  any  rate.  That  reminds 
me,"  he  felt  in  his  waistcoat-pocket,  "I've  got  a  curi- 
osity for  you  from  Wankies — beyond  Buluwayo.  It's 
more  of  a  souvenir  perhaps  than " 

"The  old  hotel's  inhabited,"  cried  a  voice.  "White 
men  from  the  language.  Marines  to  the  front  1  Come 
on,  Pritch.     Here's  your  Belmont.     AVha — i — i!" 
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The  Ia.,t  won!  .IragRc-.l  lik,.  n  „,,,..  „s  Mr.  Py,„oh 

»^to  my  face.     Ii,.l,i„.,  ,,im  „„  .„„„„„„,  s,.r,..att  "' 
Mannes  tra,..l  a  s.aik  .,f  .IriH  .seauoH,  and'  dt.o 
the  sand  nenou.sly  from  hi.  fingers 

Ih^l^"'  ?  ^■""  ''"'"^  '''■"■•"  '  "^'''-''-     "I  thought 
the  Iherophant  wa.s  down  llie  coast  •'" 

'•We  came  in  Ia.st  Tuo.,daj-fro„,  Tri.stan  I)'A,.,„,,,a 

-for  overhaul,  and  wc  .shall  he  in  doekvanl  'a„ds  for 

two  mouths,  with  l»iler-.seating.s  "  ' 

^^^"Come    and    .sit    down,"    Hooper    put    awa,-    the 

"This  is  Mr.  Hooper  of  the  Railway,"  I  exclaimed, 
^  Pyecroft  turud  to  haul  up  the  l,laek-mou.stached 

"This  i..  Sergeant  Pritehard,  of  the  Agaric,  an  old 
shipmate,"  sa.d  he  "We  were  strollin'  on  the  beach." 
The  monster  blushed  and  nodded.  He  filled  up  one 
side  of  the  van  when  he  sat  down. 

"And  this  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Pyeeroft."  I  added  to 
Hooper,  already  bu.sy  with  the  extra  beer  which  my 
prophetic  soul  had  bought  from  the  Greeks 

h;,"f ?'  Tu'»  T'""'  ^••''"•'f''  ""'■  '^"'^  ""'  beneath 
his  coat  a  labelled  quart  bottle. 

"Why,  it's  Bass,"  cried  Hooper 
_^2«  -.Pritehard."  said   IVec^ft.     "Th^  can't 

"That's  not  so,"  said  Pritehard,  mildly 

to  'th?*  ""*!!:'"'  '^'"'P'-  ^"^  "-^  '°°''  '"  'he  eye  came 
to  the  same  thing. 

[  demanded. 


slappi 


'Just   on    beyond    hcre-at    Kalk    Bay.    .She 


nn    a 


rug  in   a  back  verandah.     Pritch  had 


was 

!n't 
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more  than  hrought  his  batteries  to  bear,  before  she 
stepped  indoors  an'  sent  it  flyin'  over  the  wall." 

Pyceroft  patted  the  warm  lK)ttle. 

"  It  was  all  a  mistulic,"  said  I'ritcliard.  " I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  she  mistook  nie  fur  Miiclean.  We're  about 
of  a  size." 

I  had  heard  householders  of  Miiizenliurj;,  .St.  James's, 
and  Kalk  Bay  cnmpluin  of  tlic  difliculty  of  kee[)inf; 
beer  or  good  servants  at  the  .seaside,  and  I  began  to 
see  tile  rea-son.  None  the  le.ss,  it  was  excellent  Ba.ss, 
and  I  too  drank  to  the  health  of  that  large-minded  maid. 

"It's  the  uniform  that  fetches  'em,  an'  they  fetch 
it,"  .said  Pyecroft.  "My  simple  navy  blue  is  respectable, 
but  not  fascinatin*.  Now  Pritch  in  'is  Number  One 
rig  is  always  'purr  Mary,  on  the  terrace '—rj;  officio 
as  you  might  say." 

"She  took  me  for  Maclean,  I  tell  you,"  Pritchard 
insisted.  "\Miy — why — to  listen  to  him  you  wouldn't 
think  that  only  yesterday — -" 

"Pritch,"  said  Pyecroft,  "\ie  warned  in  time.  If 
we  begin  tellin'  what  we  know  about  each  other  we'll 
be  turned  out  of  the  pub.  Not  to  mention  aggravated 
desertion  on  several  occasions " 

"Never  anything  more  than  aKsence  withou;  leaf — 
I  defy  you  to  prove  it,"  .said  the  Sergeant  hotly.  "An' 
if  it  comes  to  that  how  almut  Vancouver  in  '87?" 

"  How  about  it  ?  Who  pulled  bow  in  the  gig  going 
ashore?    Who  told  Boy  Niven     ...     ?" 

"Surely  you  were  court  martialled  for  that?"  I 
said.  The  story  of  Boy  Niven  who  lured  seven  or 
eight  able-bodied  seamen  and  marines  into  the  woods 
of  British  Columbia  used  to  be  a  legend  of  the  Fleet. 

"Yes,   we   were   court-martialled   to   rights,"   said 


Hu 
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Pritchar.1,  "but  we  should  liave  1 
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a  i  I      wa,s  Urn  ,.t  ,1».  l.a.k  „•  Vancouver  Island 

"««/   w..   lK.|iev,.d   him,"  .sai.l   IVeroft.     "  I  did- 
you  dKl-I'aU.rs,.„  did-  a,,'  'oo  «■,  s  du-  Mari m     1  a, 

z^ljr- - ' ' ""---:::;;;; 

"Oh,  .Jones,  Spit-Kid  Jones.     I  •„,,,„•,  ,|„,„.,,„  „r 
-  m  years,"  saxl  Pritehanl.     "  Ves,  .S,.i,-Kid  Leiiev 
■«.   an     G„,rge    Anstey   and    .M,K,n.    \ve    wer.    very 
)')iinK  an'  very  eurious."  ■> 

;;««n..vin'  an-  trustful  to  a  de«r,.e,"  said  Pveroft. 
Ren.e,nlH.r  when   'e  t.dd  us  to  walk  in  siu",!,  fil. 
for  fear  o'  bears?     'Re.ne.nber,   I've   when   ',    • 

abom  in  that  bo«  f„„ ,,  f„„,  j., /,;£■,  i ;;  '^ 

-.l.s.ellthesn,okeofisunele-s,:r:       r'„^ 

slan.J.  ne  walke,!  ro„n.l  it  in  a  dav,  an'  com-  baek 
to  our  boat   ly,n'  on   the   ..aeh.     A  whole  day  n' 

Wn  k.pt  us  walkin- in  eireles  lookin' for  'is  ,U  •: 
farm.  He  saul  h,s  unele  was  eompclle,!  by  the  law  of 
the  land  to  give  us  a  farm'"  <  'aw  oi 

^^■Don't  get  hot,  Priteh.     We  believed,"  said  Pye- 

"He'd  been  readin'  lx>oks.  He  only  di,l  it  to  eet 
a  run  ashore  an'  have  hi.nself  talked  o!.  A  day  a^' 
a  n,ght--^,ght  of  us-followin'  Boy  .Viven  romfd  Tn 
unmha  ,ted    island    in    the    Vaneouver    archil, 
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"What  dill  you  pet  for  it?"  IIikiiht  nskcil. 
"  Heavy  thunder  with  continuous  lightning  for  two 
hours.  Thereafter  slect-s(iualls,  u  confused  sea,  and 
cold,  unfriendly  weather  till  conclusion  o'  cruise," 
said  Pyecroft.  "It  was  only  what  we  expected,  but 
what  we  felt,  an'  I  assure  you,  Mr.  II<x)jK'r,  even  a 
.sailor-man  has  a  heart  to  break,  was  beiii'  told  that 
we  able  seamen  an'  proniisin'  murines  'ad  misled  Boy 
Nivcn.  Yes,  we  [xjor  back-to-the-lunders  was  sui)p()sed 
to  'uve  misled  himi  lie  rounded  on  us,  o'  course,  an' 
j;ot  otf  easy." 

"Kxcep'  for  what  we  pave  him  in  the  steerin'-flat 
when  we  came  out  o'  cells.  'Eard  anythin);  of  'im 
latel".   ,  >    ?" 

"Signal  Boatswain  in  the  Channel  Fleet,  I  believe 
— Mr.  L.  L.  Nivcn  is." 

"An'  Anstey  died  o'  fever  in  Benin,"  Pritchard 
mu.sed.  "What  come  to  Moon?  Spit- Kid  we  know 
about." 

"Moon— Moon!  Now  where  did  I  last  .  .  .? 
Oh  yes,  when  I  was  in  the  Palladium  !  I  met  Quigley 
at  Buncrana  Station.  He  told  me  Moon  'ad  run 
when  the  Astrild  sloop  was  cruising  among  the  South 
Seas  three  years  back.  He  always  showed  signs  o' 
bein'  a  Mormonastic  beggar.  Yes,  he  slipped  off 
(juietly  an'  they  'adn't  time  to  cha.se  'im  round  the 
islands  even  if  the  navigatin'  officer  'ad  been  equal 
to  the  job." 
"Wasn't  he?"  .said  Hooper. 

"  Not  so.  Accordin'  to  Quigley  the  Astrild  spent  half 
her  commission  rompin'  up  the  beach  like  a  she-turtle, 
an'  the  other  half  hatching  turtles'  eggs  on  the  top  o' 
numerous  reefs.    When  she  was  docked  at  Sydney  her 
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copper  lo„ke<l  like  A.ml  Mariu's  wash 


;ii!i 


un'  he 


iiig  on  the  line- 


.    •  I  I  .    ,  ■  ""■•""IB  on  me  nne— 

m. Lslup  frain...  was  sprunR.    The  com.nan.ler 


swore  the  .lockjard  'a,l  ,|„ne  it  ha 


on  til  the  s 


ulin'  the 


Mr.  H, 


loi>(MT. 


ips.     They  do  (|„  stranRe  thing: 


I)ore  thing 


[I  at  sea, 


Ahl     In,    not   «   t«.>:-p„yer,"   .,„i.|    n,„.^,^   „„,, 

"f"""'  t  'r*"  '*""'"•    '^'"'  ■'^■'■R^'""  —nil  to  U 
one  who  had  a  di,H..„hv  in  dropping  .„,,„.,,,, 

How  „  all  conu.s  l,aek,  .lon't  it  y"  |,e  ,aid.     '•  Why 
Moon  „„.t  -ave  'ad  si.vteon  years'  servic.  before  he  ran." 

It  takes    em  at  all  aws.     I^xik  nt     ^.■  .„  L 
.said  Pyecroft.  ^^  "  '"'""'• 

"\\Tio?"  I  a.ske<J. 

"A   .service    ,nan    within   eighteen    months   of   his 
pens,on,  ,s  the  party  you'a-  thinkin'  of."  said  Pritchar-l 
A  warrant   oose  name  liegins  with  a  V.,  i.sn't  it^" 
iJut,  ,„  a  way  o'  puttin'  it,  we  can't  sav  that  he 
actually  did  desert,"  PyecroftM,gge.ste.l.  ' 

Oh,  no,"  said  Pritchar.1.     "  It  was  only  permanent 
absence  up  country  without  leaf.     That  ,L  all  '' 

his  2e™:S:'  -'"  "-P^^-     "i^i-lth^  circulate 

"VMiat  for?"  .said  Pritchard.  nicst  impolitely 

Thefdon't'  "  ""  '"""  •■"'"'""•'  "'   ''"«  war. 

Xluj  don     move  away  from  the  line,  you  see.     I've 

known  a  chap  caught  at  Salisl.ury  that"  way  tryin'  to 

rno:\^T:-  '^,'"'>-"^"-.>'"to'conrfe/don? 
know,  ha  they  .|,.n't  ask  ,,ues.ions  on  the  Nya..sa 
Lake  Flotdla  up  the..  r,e  ,,,„,,  „f  „  p  f"^" 
Wrmaster  in  full  command  of  an  armed  launoi; 
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"Tlicre's  no  sajiiiK-  He  wu.s  wiit  lip  to  Uloemf  .;> 
trin  to  take  over  some  Sa\y  uiiitiiuiiitioii  loft  in  the 
fort.  We  know  lie  took  it  over  and  snw  it  into  the 
Inicks.  Then  there  was  no  nu/re  (lirk— then  or 
Iheri'after.  Four  niontlis  a^o  it  tran.spired,  and  thus 
(he  CII.1II.1  belli  .stands  at  present,"  .said  Pywroft. 

"What  were  his  marks?"  saiil  I(imi[mt  a«ain. 

"l)<Hvs  the  Huilway  Ket  a  reward  for  relnrnin'  'em, 
Ihen?"  said  Triteliard. 

"If  I  did  d'you  suppo.se  I'd  talk  alK)nt  it?"  Hooper 
retorted  an^^rilv. 

"Vou  .seemed  .so  very  interested,"  said  Pritchard 
witli  e(|ual  erispne.ss. 

"Why  was  he  called  Click?"  I  a.sked  to  tide 
<>ycr  an  unea.sy  little  break  in  the  conversation. 
The  two  men  were  staring  at  each  other  very 
(i.xedly.  ' 

"Uecau.se  of  an  ammunition  hoist  carryin'  away," 
said  I'yecroft.  "And  it  carried  away  four  of  'is  teeth— 
on  the  lower  port  side,  wasn't  it,  I'ritch?  The  sub- 
stitntes  which  he  bought  weren't  .screwed  home  in  a 
inaimer  o"  sayin'.  When  he  talked  fa.st  they  used  to 
;ift  a  little  on  the  bed  plate.  'Ence,  'Click.'  They 
called  'im  a  superior  man  which  is  what  we'd  call  a 
long,  black-'aired,  gcnteely  speakin',  'alf-bred  beggar 
on  the  lower  deck." 

"  Four  false  teeth  on  the  lower  left  jaw,"  said  Hooper, 
his  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  "What  tattoo 
marks?" 

"Look  here,"  began  Pritchard,  half  rising.  "I'm 
sure  we're  very  grateful  to  you  as  a  gentleman  for 
your  'orspitality,  but  pcr'aps  wc  may  'ave  made  an 
error  in " 
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"If  th..  fat  marinr  n,.w  (KiMipving  the  fnc'sl,.  will 
k.ii.lly  l.nnp  'i.s  ,l„,„,  ,iun  t„  «„  unrlu.r  vrt  mwr  more 
we  may  l.e  «l,le  to  talk  like  Ke,„|,.„„;,-n.,t  to  ,ay' 
nenrls,  sai,]  I'veeroft.  "H,.  „.g„„|,  „,„  ^j/ 
llo<)|)er,  as  a  eniissury  of  the  Law." 

"I  only  wish  to  ol.sene  that  when  a  K-ntleman 
exhibits  sneli  „  ,H.,,,|iar,  „r  I  shmil.i  rather  sav.  .sueh  u 
hlm,mm  euri.i.sity  in  i,le„tifi,ati.,n  mark.s  as  .mr  frien.l 
here 

"Mr.    I'ritchar.1,"   I   interposed,   "I'll   take  all   the 
rt\s|)onsil)ility  for  Mt.  Hoo[«.r." 
"An-   you'll    apologise    all    round,"   .said    I'yecroft 
Vou're  a  rude  little  man,  Priteh." 

"But  how  was  I "  he  l«.ga;i,  wavering. 

"I  don't  know  an'  I  don't  eare.     .Apologise'" 
The  giant   looke-l   roun.l   hewild,.red  an>l   took  our 
little  hands  into  his  vast  grip,  one  hv  one. 
"I  was  wrong,"  he  .sai.l  nieeklv'as  a  .sheep.     "My 
■n.s  was  unfounded.     Mr.  Iloopi-r,  I  apologise." 
•d  (juite  right  to  look  out  for  vour  own  end 
'       e    ...e,"  .said  Hooper.     "I'd  ha'  done  the  same 
with  a  gentleman  I  didn't  know,  you  see.     If  you  don't 
mind  I'd  like  to  hear  a  little  more  o'  your  Mr.  Vicker,- 
It  3  safe  with  me,  you  .see." 

"Why  did   \  iekery  run,"   I  began,   but  Pyecioft's 
smile  made  me  turn  my  question  to  "Who  was  she'" 
"She  kep'  a  little  hotel  at  Hauraki-near  Auckland  " 
said  Pyecroft. 

"By  Gawd!"  roared  Pritehard,  slapping  his  hand 
on  his  leg.     "  \ot  Mrs.  Bathurst!  ' 
Pyecroft   nodded   slowly,   and   the  .Sergeant  called 
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all  the  powers  of  darkness  to  witness  his  bewilder- 
ment. 

"So  far  as  I  could  get  at  it  Mrs.  B.  was  the  lady  in 
question." 

"But  Click  was  married,"  cried  Pritchard. 

"An'  'ad  a  fifteen  year  old  daughter.  'E's  shown 
me  her  photograph.  Settin'  that  aside,  so  to  say, 
'ave  you  ever  found  these  little  things  make  much 
difference?    Because  I  haven't." 

"Goo<l  Ijord  Alive  an'  Watchin'!  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Bathurst.  .  .  ."  Then  with  another  roar:  "You 
can  say  what  you  please,  Pyc,  but  you  don't  make 
me  believe  it  was  any  of  'er  fault.    She  wasn't  that.'" 

"If  I  was  going  to  say  what  I  please,  I'd  begin  by 
callin'  you  a  silly  o.\  an'  work  up  to  the  higher  pressures 
at  leisure.  I'm  trying  to  say  solely  what  transpired. 
M'rover,  for  once  you're  right.  It  wasn't  her 
fault." 

"You  couldn't  'aven't  made  me  believe  it  if  it  'ad 
been,"  was  the  answer. 

Such  faith  in  a  Sergeant  of  Marines  interested  me 
greatly.  "Never  mind  about  that,"  I  cried.  "Tell 
me  what  she  was  like." 

"She  was  a  widow,"  said  Pyecroft.  "Left  so  very 
young  and  never  re-spliced.  She  kep'  a  Uttle  hotel 
for  warrants  and  non-coms  close  to  Auckland,  an' 
she  always  wore  black  silk,  and  'er  neck " 

"You  ask  what  she  was  like,"  Pritchard  broke  in. 
"Let  me  give  you  an  instance.  I  was  at  Auckland 
first  in  '97,  at  the  end  o'  the  Marroquin's  commission, 
an'  as  I'd  been  promoted  I  went  up  with  the  others. 
She  used  to  look  after  us  all,  an'  she  never  lost  by  it— 
not  a  penny!    'Pay  me  now,'  she'd  say,  'or  settle 
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later.     I  know 


you  won't  let  me  suffer.    Send  the 


money  from  home  if  you  like."    V\'hy,  genti 


I  tell 


lemen  all, 


_     you  I  ve  seen  that  lady  take  her  own  gold  watch 
an  Cham  off  her  neck  in  the  bar  an'  pus.s  it  to  a  bo.,un 
ood  come  ashore  without  'is  ticker  an'  'ad  to  catch 
the  last  boat.     "I  don't  know  your  name,'  she  said 
but  when  you've  done  with  it,  you'll  find  plenty  that 
know  me  on  the  front.     Send  it  back  by  one  o'  them  ' 
And  It  y.as  worth  thirty  pounds  if  it  was  worth  'arf  a 
crown.    The   little  gold   watch,   Pye,   with   the  blue 
monogram  at  the  back.     Hut,  as  I  was  sayi,,',  in  those 
days  she  kep  a  beer  that  agreed  with  me-Slits  it  was 
called.     One  way  an'  another  I  must  'avc  punished 
a  good  few  bottles  of  it  while  we  wa.s  in  the  bay- 
comin     ashore    every    night    or    so.     Chatfin    across 
the  bar  like,  once  when  we  were  alone,  'Mrs    B  ' 
I  said    'when  next  I  call  I  want  you  to  r^membe'r 
^at  this  IS  my  parfcular-just  as  you're  my  particular  ?' 
(She  d  let  you  go  that  far!)     'Just  as  you'«.  my  par- 
ticular,  I  sa,d.     'Oh,  thank  you,  Sergeant  PritcLrd,' 
she  says  an'  put  'er  hand  up  to  the  curl  be'ind  'er  ear 
Kemembcr  that  way  she  had,  Pye?" 
"  I  think  .so,"  said  the  sailor. 

"Yes,  "Thank  you,  Sergeant  Pritchar,],'  she  says. 
The  least  I  can  do  is  to  mark  it  for  you  in  case  you 
change  your  mind.  There's  no  great  den.and  for  it 
m  the  Fleet,  she  says,  'but  to  make  sure  I'll  put  it  at 
he  back  o  the  shelf.'  an'  she  snippe.1  off  a  piece  of  her 
hair  nbbon  with  that  old  dolphin  cigar  cutter  on  the 
ba^remember  it,  Pye?_an'  she  tied  a  bow  roun.l 
what  was  left-just  four  bottles.  That  was  ''t7_n,. 
96  In  'ftS  I  was  in  the  &.,//»,„/- China  .station -- 
full  commission.      In  Nineteen  One,  mark  you.  I  was 
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in  the  Carthusian,  back  in  Auckland  Bay  again. 
Of  course  I  went  up  to  Mrs.  B.'s  with  the  rest  of  us 
to  see  how  things  were  goin'.  They  were  the  same 
as  ever.  (Remember  the  big  tree  on  the  pavement 
by  the  side-bar,  Pye  ?)  I  never  said  anythin'  in  special 
(there  was  too  many  of  us  talkin'  to  her),  but  she  saw 
me  at  once." 

"That  wasn't  difficult?"  I  ventured. 

"Ah,  but  wait.  I  was  coniin'  up  to  the  bar,  when, 
'  Ada,'  she  says  to  her  niece,  'get  me  Sergeant  Pritchard's 
particular,'  and,  gentlemen  all,  I  tell  you  before  I 
could  shake  'ands  with  the  lady,  there  were  those  four 
bottles  o'  Slits,  with  'er  'air  ribbon  in  a  bow  round 
each  o'  their  necks,  set  down  in  front  o'  me,  an'  as  she 
drew  the  cork  she  looked  at  me  under  her  eyebrows 
in  that  blindish  way  she  had  o'  lookin',  an',  'Sergeant 
Pritchard,'  she  says,  'I  do  'ope  you  'aven't  changed 
your  mind  about  your  particulars.'  That's  the  kind  o' 
woman  she  was — after  live  years!" 

"  I  don't  see  her  yet  somehow,"  said  Hooper,  but  with 
.sympathy. 

"She — she  never  scrupled  to  feed  a  lame  duck  or 
set  'er  foot  on  a  scorpion  at  any  time  of  'er  life," 
Pritchard  added  valiandy. 

"That  don't  help  me  either.  My  motlier's  like 
that  for  one." 

The  giant  heaved  inside  his  uniform  and  rolled  his 
eyes  at  the  car-roof.    Said  Pyecroft  suddenly: — 

"How  many  women  have  you  been  intimate  with 
all  over  the  world,  Pritch  ?" 

Pritchard  blushed  plum  colour  to  the  .short  hairs 
of  his  spventeen-inch  neck. 

'"Undreds."  said  Pyecroft.    "So've  I.    How  many 
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of  'em  can  you  remember  in  your  own  mind,  settin' 
a^iide  the  first-an'  peraps  the  hst~and  one  mover- 
tew,  wonderful   few,   now   I   tax    myself,"    said 
bergeant  Pritchard,  relievedly. 

"An-  how  many  times  might  you  'ave  been  at 
Aukland? 

"One-two,"  he  began,  "my,  I  ean't  make  it 
more  than  three  times  in  ten  years.  But  I  can  re- 
member every  time  that  I  ever  saw  Mrs.  B." 

"So  can  I— an'  I've  only  Iwen  to  Auckland  twice— 
how  she  stood  an'  what  she  was  sayin'  an'  what  she 
looked  hke.  That's  the  secret.  'Tisn't  ..eauty,  so 
to  speak,  nor  good  talk  necessarily.  It's  just  It 
Some  women'll  stay  in  a  man's  memory  if  they  once 
walked  down  a  street,  but  most  of  'em  vou  can  live 
with  a  month  on  end,  an'  ne.xt  commission  you'd  be 
put  to  It  to  certify  whether  they  talked  in  their  sleep  or 
not,  as  one  might  say." 

"Ah,"    said    Hooper.     "That'.s    more    the    idea. 
1  vc  known  just  two  women  of  that  nature." 

''An'  it  was  no  fault  o'  theirs?"  asked  Pritchard. 

"None  whatever.     I  know  that!" 

"An-  if  a  man  gets  struck  with  that  kind  o'  woman. 
Mr.  Hooper?"  Pritchard  went  on. 

"He  goes  crazy— or  just  saves  himself,"  was  the 
slow  answer. 

^'You've  hit  it,"  said  the  Sergeant.  "You've  seen 
an  known  somethin'  in  the  course  o'  your  life  Mr 
Hooper.  I'm  lookin'  at  youl"  He  set  down 'his 
bottle. 

"-\nd  how  often  had  Vickery  seen  her?"  I  aske.1. 

"That's   the   dark   an'   bloody   mystery,"    Pyerroft 

answered.     "I'd  never  come  across  him  till  I  come 
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out  in  the  Uierophanl  just  now,  an'  there  wasn't  any 
one  in  the  ship  who  knew  much  about  him.  You 
see,  he  was  what  you  call  a  superior  man.  'E  spoke 
to  me  once  or  twice  about  Auckland  and  Mrs.  B.  on 
the  voyage  out.  I  called  that  to  mind  subsequently. 
There  must  'ave  been  a  good  deal  between  'em,  to 
my  way  o'  thinkin'.  Mind  you  I'm  only  giving  you 
my  rimmi  of  it  all,  because  all  I  know  is  second-hand 
so  to  speak,  or  rather  I  should  say  more  than  second- 
'and." 

"How?"  said  Hooper  peremptorily.  "You  must 
have  seen  it  or  heard  it." 

"Yes,"  said  I'yecroft.  "I  used  to  think  seein' 
and  hearin'  was  the  only  regulation  aids  to  ascertainin' 
facts,  but  a.s  we  get  older  we  get  more  accommodatin'. 
The  cylinders  work  easier,  I  suppose.  .  .  .  Were 
you  in  Cape  Town  last  December  when  Phyllis's 
Circus  came?" 

"No— up  country,"  said  Hooper,  a  little  nettled  at 
the  change  of  venue. 

"I  ask  becau.sc  they  had  a  new  turn  of  a  scientific 
nature  called  'Home  and  Friends  for  a  Tickey.'" 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  cinematograph — the  pictures 
of  prize-figlits  and  steamers.     I've  seen  'em  up  country." 

"Biograph  or  cinematograph  was  what  I  was 
alludin'  to.  London  Bridge  with  the  omnibuses — 
a  troopship  goin'  to  the  war — marines  on  parade  at 
Portsmouth  an'  the  Plymouth  Express  arrivin'  at 
Paddin'ton." 

"Seen  'em  all.  Seen  'em  all,"  said  Hooper  im- 
patiently. 

"We  ilierophnntu  came  in  just  before  Christmas 
week  an'  leiif  was  easy." 
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th^  ""'"V  """I  '^"  '"'  "P  '"'"'  ^"P^  'Town  quicker 
than  anywhere  else  on  the  station.  WTiy,  even  Dur- 
ban s  more  like  Nature.  We  was  there  for  Christmas," 
I'ntchard  put  in. 

^.d  to  the  Pusser,  I  can't  exactly  say.  Phyllis's  was 
good  enough  after  musketry  practice  at  Mozambique 
I  c»uldn  t  get  off  the  first  two  or  three  nights  on  a  Juni 
of  what  you  might  call  an  imbreglio  with  our  Torpedo 
LK.utenant  m  the  submerged  flat,  where  some  pride 

I  remember  Vickery  went  ashore  with  our  Carpenter 
R.gdon-^ld  Crocus  we  calle<l  him.  As  a  g^eral 
rule  Crocus  never  left  'is  ship  unless  an'  until  Te  was 
osted  out  w.th  a  winch,  but  ^ahcn  'e  went  'e  would 
return  noddm  hke  a  lily  gemmed  with  dew.  We 
smothered  h.m  down  below  that  night,  but  the  things 
e  said  about  V.ckery  as  a  fittin'  playmate  for  a  Warrant 
Officer  of  ,s  cubic  capacity,  before  we  got  him  quiet 
was  what  I  should  call  pointed."  ' 

"I've  been  with  Cr«cus-in  the  Redoubtable."  said 
the  Sergeant.    "He's  a  character  if  there  is  one  " 

and  Pratt;  but  just  at  the  door  of  the  Cireus  I  came 
across  V.ckety^  'Oh!'  he  .says,  'you're  the  man  I'm 
ookn,g  for.  Come  and  sit  next  me.  This  way  to 
the  «h,llm  places!'  I  went  astern  at  once,  pretestin' 
because  fckey  seats  better  suited  my  so-called  finances 
Come  on,  says  Vickery,  Tm  payin'.'  Naturally  I 
abandoned  Pratt  and  Dawson  in  anticipation "  o' 
drmks  to  match  the  seats.  'No,'  he  says,  when  this 
was  mted-'not  now.  Not  now.  A3  many  as  you 
please  afterwards,  but  I  want  you  sober  for  the  oc- 
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casion.'  I  caught  'is  face  under  a  lamp  just  then,  an' 
the  u|)|)oarance  of  it  quite  cured  me  of  my  thirsts. 
Don't  mistake.  It  didn't  frighten  mc.  It  made  me 
anxious.  I  can't  tell  you  what  it  was  like,  but  that 
was  the  effect  which  it  'ad  on  me.  If  you  want  to 
know,  it  reminded  me  of  those  things  in  bottles  in 
those  herbalistic  shops  at  Plymouth — preserved  in 
spirits  of  wine.  ^Yhite  an'  crumply  things — previous 
to  birth  as  you  might  say." 

"  You  'avc  a  beastial  mind,  Pye,"  said  the  Sergeant, 
relighting  his  pipe. 

"Perhaps.  We  were  in  the  front  row,  an'  'Home 
an'  Friends'  came  on  early.  Vickery  touched  me  on 
the  knee  when  the  number  went  up.  '  If  you  see  any- 
thing that  strikes  you,'  he  says,  'drop  me  a  hint';  then 
he  went  on  clicking.  We  saw  London  Bridge  an' 
so  forth  an'  so  on,  an'  it  was  most  interestin'.  I'd 
never  seen  it  before.  You  'card  a  little  dynamo  like 
buzzin',  but  the  pictures  were  the  real  thing — alive  an' 
movin'." 

"I've  seen  'em,"  said  Hooper.  "Of  course  they  are 
taken  from  the  very  thing  itself — you  see." 

"Then  the  Western  Mail  came  in  to  Paddin'ton 
on  the  big  magic  lantern  sheet.  First  we  saw  the 
platform  empty  an'  the  porters  standin'  by.  Then 
the  engine  come  in,  head  on,  an'  the  women  in  the 
front  row  jumped:  she  headed  so  straight.  Then 
the  doors  opened  and  the  passengers  came  out  and 
the  porters  got  the  luggage — just  like  life.  Only — 
only  when  any  one  came  down  too  far  towards  us  that 
was  watchin',  they  walked  right  out  o'  the  picture,  so 
to  speak.  I  was  'ighly  interested,  I  can  tell  you.  So 
were  ail  of  us.    I  watched  an  old  man  with  a  rug  'oo'd 
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dropped  a  book  an-  wa.s  tryin'  to  pick  it  up,  when 
.pme  .lowl,,    rotn  be'ind  two  porte^rr.in'  a  liul^ 

M«.  Bathu^t.  Tl.e,v  wa.s  no  ,„i.staki„'  the  walk  in 
a  humlrt-l  thousand.  She  co.ne  f„rwar,l-righ,  fo - 
wa«l-_she  lcH,ked  out  .straight  at  us  with  that  l.lin.iish 
00k  wh,eh  Pntch  alluded  to.  .She  walked  o„  and  o 
11  «he  melted  out  of  the  picture-like-like  a  shadow 
u.p,n  over  a  eandle  an'  as  she  went  I  'eard  Dawson 

MrS   b!!'"^  "^  ''"«  ""'=    '^'''"^"    '^''"•"•'^ 

_^  Hooper  swallowed  his  spittle  and  leaned  forward 

"Viekery  touche.I  me  on  the  knee  again.  He 
was  chekm'  his  four  false  tc-eth  with  his  Jw  do»^ 
hke  an  enteric  at  the  last  kick.  'Are  yL  su"" 
«ays  he.  'Sure,'  I  says,  'didn't  you  'ear  l)a«^on 
e.ve^ngue?    UT-y,  it's  the  won.an  herself.'    '" 

Will  you  come  agam  with  me  to-n,orn,wv' 

W^illingly,'  I  says,  'if.s  like  meetiu'  old  friends.' 

If  i^L  ,  '"•''"'  °^"''"'  ^''  ^•■"'•''-  '^'•"•y  like. 
Wo^  I  '°r"''-':^-^"*>-  hours  less  four  minutes 
before  I  see  her  again.     Come  and  have  a  drink  ' 

u  e  to  me.'  He  went  out  shaking  his  hea,l  an'  stum^ 
bhn  over  people's  feet  a^  if  he  was  drunk  already     I 

ITITI  "  ^'l  '""'  ""'  "  'i'^'^'y  -*-"'  be-"^ 
which  Vickeiy  began  to  navigate  the  town  at  the  rate 
o  knots  lookin'  in  at  a  bar  every  three  minutes  ap- 
proximate  Greenwich  time.  I'm  not  a  drinkin'  ma^ 
though  ther*  are  those  present  "-he  cocked  his  unfor^ 
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(;i'tal)k'  vyv  at  mo — "wlid  iimy  huve  swn  mc  more  or 
less  iinl>ueil  witli  tlie  fragrant  spirit.  None  the  less, 
wlu'ii  I  drink  I  like  to  do  it  at  anchor  an'  nut  at  an 
uvoragc  spei'd  of  oightron  knots  on  thi-  measured  mile. 
There's  a  tank  as  you  might  say  at  the  back  o'  that 
big  hotel  up  the  hill — what  do  they  call  it?" 

"The  ''Tolteno  Reservoir,"  I  suggested,  and  Hooper 
nodded. 

"That  was  his  limit  o'  drift.  We  walked  there  an* 
we  come  down  through  the  Ganlens — there  was  a 
South-Easter  blowin' — an'  wc  finished  up  by  the 
Docks.  Then  we  bore  up  the  roail  to  Salt  River,  and 
wherever  there  was  a  pub  Vickcry  put  in  sweatin'. 
He  didn't  look  at  what  he  drunk — he  didn't  look  at 
the  change.  He  walked  an'  he  drunk  an'  he  [rerspired 
in  rivers.  I  understood  why  old  Crocus  'ad  come  back 
in  the  condition  'e  did,  lKU'au.se  Vickcry  an'  I  'ad  two  an' 
a  half  hours  o'  this  gipsy  mana-uvrc  an'  when  we  got 
back  to  the  station  there  w.isn't  a  dry  atom  on  or  in  me." 

"Did  he  say  anything?"  Pritchard  asked. 

"The  sum  total  of  ':s  conversation  from  7.4,5  p.  M. 
till  11.15  P.  M.  was  'LtH's  have  another.'  Thus  the 
momin'  an'  the  evenin'  were  the  first  day,  as  Scripture 
says.  ...  To  abbreviate  a  lengthy  narrative,  I 
went  into  Cape  Town  for  five  consecutive  nights  with 
Ma.ster  Vickcry,  and  in  that  time  I  must  'ave  logged 
about  fifty  knots  over  the  ground  an'  taken  in  two 
gallon  o'  all  the  worst  spirits  south  the  E(|uator.  The 
evolution  never  varied.  Two  shilling  seats  for  us  two; 
five  miiuites  o'  the  pictures,  an'  perhaps  forty-five 
seconds  o'  Mrs.  B.  walking  down  towards  us  with 
that  blindish  look  in  her  eyes  an'  the  reticule  in  her 
hand.    Then  out  walk — and  drink  till  train  time." 
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ojMT,   his  hand 


<li(l   you    think?-   said 
finp'ring  his  waistcoat  pocket 

"Several  thin,.."  .aid  l-ve^rof,.     .-r,.  ,,,1  y„,.  .h,. 
truth.  I  ar..n't  ,,n,te  done  thinkin'  ahout  i,  yc.     .M„ ,  v 
II.C  man   was  „  .|„,„,,  hn.atic  -,„„.st   'ave   l>ee„  f,; 
months-year.  pVaps.     I  know  son.chin' o' „».,,„ ! 
-  every  n.an  m  the  .Service  n.ust.     Tv..  ,„.„  shipn  r.' 
w.th  a  ma,l  .sk.p,H-r-an-  a  h.uutic  \„n,l«.r  One    |,„t 
never  hothto«,.therr  thank  TCaven.     I  could  fii  l' 
the  na,nes  o'  three  captains  now  •.„.  ourIu  to  I  in",, 
asylunr,     hut  you  don't   find   me  interferin'   with   .  " 
mentally  affl  cted  till  they  l.^in  to  lay  al.ut  'en    w  i, 
rammc™  an    w.neh-handles.     Only  onee   I  crept   „p 
a  ht  le  mto  the  wind  towanls  Master  Vickery     "I 
wonder  what  she's  doin'  in  Kngland,'  I  says.     'Don' 
.   <>eem  to  you  she's  lookin'  for  sonu-hocly  ■/  That  wa.! 
in  the  Gardens  agam.  with  the  South-Kaster  hlowin' 
as    we    were    makin'    our    desperate    mund.     'She's 

teeth  Ike  a  Marconi  ticker.     'Yes!  lookin'  for  me ' 
he  said,  an    he  went  on  very  .softly  an'  a.s  you  raiRh't 
say   affectionately.     'Bui,'   he    went   on.    '  n    fulre 
Mr.  Pyecroft,  I  .should  take  it  kindly  of'you  if  yu^i 
eonfine  your  „.n,arks  to  the  drinks  .set   In-fore  you. 
Otherwise,    he  says,  'with  the  best  will  in  the  worl.l 
towards  you.  I  may  find  myself  guilty  of  murder!    Do 
you  understand?'  he  says.     'Perfecily.'  I  says,  "but 
would  ,t  at  a  1  soothe  you  to  know  that  in  such  1  oas 
he  chances  o  your  being  killed  are  precisely  equivalent 
to  the  chances  o'  me  being  outed.'    'my.  „o.'  he 
says,  'I'm  almost  afraid  that  'ud  be  a  tempta  ion ' 
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Thrn  I  sai<l— we  waa  right  under  the  lamp  by  that 
arch  at  the  eiiil  »'  the  Oanlens  where  the  trains  carne 
round — 'Assuniin'  niunler  was  <lone — or  attempted 
murder — I  put  it  t<i  you  tliat  you  would  still  be  left 
so  badly  crippled,  as  one  might  say,  that  your  subse- 
quent capture  by  the  police — -to  'oom  you  would  'ave 
to  explain — would  Ik-  largely  inevitable.'  'That's 
better,'  'e  says,  passin'  'is  hands  over  his  forehead. 
'That's  much  better,  l>ecause,'  he  says,  'do  you 
know,  as  I  am  now,  Pyc,  I'm  not  so  sure  if  I 
could  explain  anything  much.'  Those  were  the 
only  particular  wonls  I  had  with  'im  in  our  walks 
as  I  remember." 

"What  walks!"  said  Hooper.  "Oh  my  soul,  what 
walks!" 

"They  were  chronic,"  said  Pyecroft  gravely,  "but 
I  didn't  anticipate  any  danger  till  the  Circus  left. 
Then  I  anticipated  that,  bein'  deprived  of  'is  stimulant, 
he  might  react  on  me,  so  to  say,  with  a  hatchet.  Con- 
sequently, after  the  final  performance  an'  the  ensuin' 
wet  walk,  I  kep'  myself  aloof  from  my  superior  officer 
on  board  in  the  execution  of  'is  duty  as  you  might  put 
it.  Consequently,  I  was  interested  when  the  sentry 
informs  me  while  I  was  passin'  on  my  lawful  occasions 
that  Click  had  a.sked  to  see  the  captain.  As  a  general 
rule  warrant  officers  don't  dissipate  much  of  the 
owner's  time,  but  Click  put  in  an  hour  and  more  be'ind 
that  do  •  My  duties  kep'  me  within  eyeshot  of 
it.  Vickery  came  out  first,  an'  'e  actually  nodded  at 
me  an'  smiled.  This  knocked  me  out  o'  the  boat, 
because,  havin'  seen  'is  face  for  five  consecutive  nights, 
I  didn't  anticipate  any  change  there  more  than  a 
condenser  in  hcli,  so  to  speak.    The  owner  emerged 
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lat..r.     iri.s  fa.v  .li.l.a  „,,„,  „,r  ,.,  „„ 

'".nbcuer  than  l.a.  .signals.     I.«„,s.„-H.      1    ^ 

.   .in,pp.,i  ,,.,w„  ,„  ,„..  ,i,i,,  .„„„„„_^    !  ; 

s..ptx-.l    .s  «,„r.-„ar,ial  fa.,..'  ,ay..  I.„„,.„,     ,s,  „. 
one.,,,,,.    ,.,,.,.  IV..„.v..,,..,„„„.,,^,,;^ 

boan     ,„„..,, „„,^,,,    ,j,,^^._,  ^^^__^_^      ^^ 
boaM    Mr.  II,k,,xt,  ,.  ,l,e  „,uivalo„t  f„r  „„.((„.  ,„ 

ofthe  au  horme.  an'  the  IVrstcrn  M.rrnW  X,J1 
K^nerally  ..,  a  ..oker.  Naturally,  wonl  went  „".,., 
h  lower  deck  an'  we  had  „  private  overhaul  of 
I  ttle  eonscences.  But,  barrin'  a  slurt  which  a  Jon 
da..,  ,toker  sai.l  >ad  walked  into  'i,  hag  f „"  U  J 
manne.,  flat  by  itself,  nothin'  vital  transpired  Tie 
owner  went  about  flyin"  the  si«„al  for  'aUe  dpull 
execufon,'  ^  ,o  say,  but  the,,  was  no  c.rp  e  ate 

with   K,  regulation  harlK.ur-ro„tine  face  about  .'i  v   « 
Thus  Lan^n  |o,,  p,,,,,.^,  f„^  ••• 

The  on  y  person  'oo  n.ight  'ave  connected  the  2 
cyclo,da  gears  com-Cly  was  one  I'yecroft,  when  To 
was  told  that  Mr.  Vickery  would'go  up  co  „,  y 
that  same  evening  to  take  over  certain  ,Lal  n- 
"...nmon  left  after  the  war  in  Rlocmfontein  Fort  Z 
details  was  ordered  to  accompany  Master  Vicke^ 
He^  was  told  off  first  person  singular-a.  a  u„it-^y 

The  marine  whistled  penetratingly 

..^^^''-Vu-"'  '  ""'"«'''•"  ""'"^  J'y^^ft-     "I  went 
ashore  wuh  h.m  in  the  cutter  an'  'e  asked  me  to  walk 
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thn)U)(h  (lif  .station,  lie  wa.s  clirkiii'  auililil^,  liut 
othfrwi.sf  .sccmcil  huppy-isli. 

"'Voii  iiii);lit  like  ti>  know,'  lie  .says,  .st(i|>|>iir  jii.st 
oppiLsitr  tile  Ailiiiirul's  front  pitc,  'tliiit  I'liylli.s'.s 
(4r<'iis  will  Ik-  iHTforiiiiii'  ut  Wonr.stcr  to-morrow 
ni){lit.  So  I  sliiill  M-e  'or  yrt  once  iipiiii.  \'ou've 
iM'cfi  very  patient  willi  me,'  he  says. 

"'l,<Mik  here,  VIckery,'  I  .said,  'this  thinjt's  come 
to  1h'  jii.st  us  iimeli  as  I  can  slanil.  ("on.siime  your  own 
smoke.     1  don't  want  to  know  any  more.' 

"'Von!'  lie  .said.  'What  have  yoii  jjot  to  e<mi- 
plain  of? — you've  only  'ad  to  watch.  I'm  it,'  he 
says,  'but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,'  he  .says. 
'  I've  one  thing  to  .say  liefore  .shakin'  'und.s.  Uemem- 
l)er,'  'e  .says — we  were  just  by  the  ."Vdiniral's  ({anlcn- 
gate  then — '  rt-niemlK-r,  that  I  am  not  a  munlerer, 
l)ecau.se  my  lawful  wife  died  in  childheil  six  weeks 
after  I  came  out.  That  much  at  lea.st  I  am  clear 
of,'  'e  says. 

"'Then  what  have  you  done  that  signifies 'if '  I  said. 
'What's  the  rest  of  itV 

'"The  re.st,'  'e  says,  'is  .silence,'  an'  he  shook  'ands 
and  went  dickin'  into  Simons  Town  station." 

"Did  he  stop  to  see  Mrs.  Batliurst  at  Worcester?" 
I  a.sked. 

"It's  not  known.  He  re[)orted  at  Bloemfontein, 
.saw  the  ammunition  into  the  trucks,  and  then  'e  dis- 
appeared. Went  out — deserttnl,  if  you  care  to  put  it 
so — within  eighteen  months  of  his  pension,  an'  if 
what  'e  said  about  'is  wife  was  tnie  he  was  a  free  man 
as  'e  then  stood.     How  do  you  read  it  ofi't" 

"Poor  devil  I"  said  Hooper.  "To  see  her  that  way 
every  night!    I  wonder  what  it  was." 
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"No.     \yhat..«.r  tl,e  wrong  „r  .Im.it  «•«.,,  1...  ,|i.l  i,, 
Im.,ureo'.l,..,.     I   -ml  to  Uk  at  'is  fa,,,  for  five 
con.u.,.ut.v..    „,«(„..     ,.,„    ,„    ,,    f„„,   ,, 
aU-ut  Cap,,  ...wn  with  „  .Sou,,..,,.,,..,  .,,owi./,he.:. 
<lay.s.     I  ..an  h.-ur  those  twtli  click,  so  ,„  say  " 

Ah.  those  teeth,"  sai.I  n,K,,H.r,  an,l  hi.s  han.l  went 
to    h..s    wa..st<„at    p,K.ket    on.-e    more.     "IVm.anent 

irt,?''-"-- ^""  «-"•■»'"""- 

I  IkJd"'  '^^°"  '"''''*"*   ""^  ''"'"'""  ''"'■*-°'-  did?" 

"I  never  t,.me,l  my  .searchlight  tlmt  way,"  IWroft 
answered  unhhishingly.  'J'w.roii 

We  all  reflecte.1  together,  an.l  .lr.nnnu.,1  on  empty 
beer  bottles  a.  the  picnic-party,  s„nl>,.rnc,l,  wet,  and 
r  Be/-'^  our  d.x,r  .singing  -The  n«n..ysuckle  and 

;;Pretty  girl  under  that  kapje,"  .said  Pyecmft. 
Ihey    never    circulated     hi.,    description  ?"    ^aid 
rntcnard. 

"I  was  askin'  you  In-fon.  these  gentlemen  came  " 
sa,d  Ho«,H.r  to  me,  "whether  you  knew  Wankie.s-on 
the  way  ,o  the  /amln-si-beyond  Buluwayo?" 

Would  he  pa.s.s  there-tryin'  to  gc-t  to  that  Lake 
wliats   IS  name?"  said  Pritchanl. 

Hooper  shook  his  head  and  went  on:  "There's 
a  cunous  hit  o'  line  there,  you  see.  It  runs  through 
solid  teak  forest-a  sort  o'  mahogany  really  seventy- 
two  miles  without  a  curve.    IVe  had  a  train  deruil«l 
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there  twenty-three  times  in  forty  miles.  I  was  up 
there  a  month  ago  relievin'  a  sick  inspector,  you  see. 
He  told  me  to  loolc  out  for  a  couple  of  tramps  in  the 
teak." 

"Two?"  Pyecroft  said.  "I  don't  envy  that  other 
man  if " 

"We  get  heaps  of  tramps  up  there  since  the  war. 
The  inspector  told  me  I'd  find  'em  at  M'Bindwe 
siding  waiting  to  go  North.  He'd  given  'em  some 
grub  and  quinine,  you  see.  I  went  up  on  a  con- 
struction train.  I  looked  out  for  'em.  I  saw  them 
miles  ahead  along  the  straight,  waiting  in  the  teak. 
One  of  'em  was  standin'  up  by  the  dead-end  of  the 
siding  an'  the  other  was  squattin'  down  lookin'  up  at 
'im,  you  see." 

"What  did  you  do  for  'em?"  said  Pritchard. 

"There  wasn't  much  I  could  do,  except  bury  'em. 
There'd  been  a  bit  of  a  thunderstorm  in  the  teak,  you 
see,  and  they  were  both  stone  dead  and  as  black  as 
charcoal.  That's  what  they  really  were,  you  see — 
charcoal.  They  fell  to  bits  when  we  tried  to  shift  'em. 
The  man  who  was  standin'  up  had  the  false  teeth.  I 
saw  'em  shinin'  against  the  black.  Fell  to  bits  he  did 
too,  like  his  mate  squatting  down  an'  watchin'  him, 
both  of  'em  all  wet  in  the  rain.  Both  burned  to  char- 
coal, you  see.  And — that's  what  made  me  ask  about 
marks  just  now — the  false-toother  was  tattooed  on  the 
arms  and  chest — a  crown  and  foul  anchor  with  M.  V. 
above." 

"I've  seen  that,"  said  Pyecroft  quickly.  "It  was 
so." 

"But  if  he  was  all  charcoal-like?"  said  Pritchard, 
shuddering. 
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let  er  ?     \\  ell,  ,t  was  like  that,  you  m-.     We  buried  'em 
in  the  teak  and  I  kept  n,„  1  ,  ™ 

J"     •     •     •     nut  lie  wn.s  a  friend  nf 
you  two  gentlemen,  you  see." 

Mr.   Hooper    brought    his    hand    away   from   his 
waistcoat-pocket-empty.  ^ 

Pritchard  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  for  a 
moment  hke  a  child  shutting  out  an  ugline.ss. 
J^nd   o  thmk  of  her  at  Hauraki!"  he  murmured- 

ner  niece    .     .    .    Oh,  my  Gawd  I"    . 

And  all  "Jature  seems  at  rest 
Underneath  the  bower,  'mid  thL  perfume  of  the  flower 
Sat  a  maiden  with  ,  ,e  one  she  loves  the  best ■■' 

^ng^the  picnicparty  waiting  for  their  train  at  Glen- 

7ecroft,  but  avin'  seen  'is  face  for  five  consecutive 
mghts  on  end  I'm  inclined  to  finish  what's  lef  of  I 
beer  an'  thank  Gawd  he's  deadi" 
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"OUR   FATHERS  ALSO" 

By— they  are  by  with  mirth  and  tears, 

Wit  or  the  works  of  Ilfsire— 
Cushioned  about  on  the  kindly  years 

Between  the  wall  and  the  fire. 

TTw  Rrapes  are  pressed,  the  com  is  shooked — 

Standeth  no  more  to  Hlean; 
For  the  Gatex  of  Love  and  Learning  locked 

When  ihcy  went  out  i-tween. 

All  lure  our  Lady  Vi'tius  bares 

Sijoialled  it  was  or  told 
By  tit'   iear  lips  long  ffiven  to  theira 

Anii  lunger  to  the  mould. 

All  Profit,  all  Device,  all  Truth 

Written  it  was  or  said 
By  the  mighty  men  of  their  mighty  youth. 

Which  is  mighty  being  dead. 

The  film  that  floats  before  their  eyes 

T^e  Temple's  Veil  they  call; 
And  the  dust  that  on  the  Shewbread  lies 

Is  holy  over  all. 

W«Ti  them  of  seas  that  slip  our  yoke 

Of  slow  conspiring  stars — 
The  ancient  Front  of  Things  unbroke 

But  heavy  with  new  wars? 

By — they  are  by  with  mirth  and  tears. 

Wit  or  the  waste  of  Desire — 
Cushioned  about  on  the  kindly  years 

Between  the  wall  and  the  fire. 
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BOOK-Book-Domesday  Bookl"  They  were 
letting  in  the  water  for  the  evening  stint  at 
Roberts  Mill,  and  the  wooden  Wheel  where 
l.ved  the  Spirit  of  the  Mill  settled  to  its  nine  hundred 
year  old  song:  Here  A.or,  a  fr^-eman,  held  one  ,^,  but 
n  never  paid  geld.  ^' un-nun^un,,uam  geUavit.  Here 
Rembert  has  one  villein  and  four  cottars  with  one  plough 
-and  wood  for  six  hogs  and  two  fisheries  of  sixpence 
and  a  m,ll  of  ten  shillings-.„„^  Wm.^-^ne^ill. 
Remberts  mill-Robert's  Mill.  Then  and  afterwards 
and  noj,~tunc  et  post  et  modo-^ohtrt's  Mill  Book 
—Book— Domesday  Book!" 

"I  confess,"  said  the  Black  Rat  on  the  crossbeam, 
lu.xur,ously  tnmmuig  his  whiskers-"!  confess  I  am 
not  above  appreciating  my  position  and  all  it  means  " 
He  was  a  genume  old  English  black  rat,  a  breed  which 
report  says,  is  rapidly  diminishing  befoie  the  incursions 
of  the  brown  vanety. 

"Appreciation  is  the  surest  sign  of  inadequacy,"  said 
the  Grey  Cat,  coiled  up  on  a  piece  of  sacking. 

But  I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  added.     "To  sit 
by  nght  at  the  heart  of  things— eh  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Black  Rat,  as  the  old  mill  shook  and 
the  heavy  stones  thuttered  on  the  grist.  "To  possess- 
er--all  this  environment  as  an  integral  part  of  one's 
daily    life    must    in.sensibly  of   course  Y„,. 

see?"  ■    ■         " 
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"  I  feel,"  said  the  Grey  Cat.  "  Indeed,  if  we  are  not 
saturated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mill,  who  should  Iw?" 

"Book— Book— Domesday  Book!"  the  Wheel,  set  to 
his  work,  was  running  off  the  tenure  of  the  whole  rape, 
for  he  knew  Domesday  Book  backwards  and  forwards: 
"In  Ferle  tenuit  Abbatia  de  IViltuna  unam  hidam  et 
unam  virgam  et  dimidiam.  Nunquam  geldavit.  And 
Agemond,  a  freeman,  has  half  a  hide  and  one  rod.  I 
remember  Agemond  well.  Charmin'  fellow— friend  of 
mine.  He  married  a  Norman  girl  in  the  day.s  when  we 
rather  looked  down  on  the  Normans  as  upstarts.  An' 
Agemond 's dead?  Soheis.  Eh, dearie  me! dearie  me! 
I  remember  the  wolves  howling  outside  his  door  in 
the  big  frost  of  Ten  Fifty-Nine.  .  .  .  Eaaewelde 
hundredum  nunqvam  geldum  reddidit.  Book!  Book! 
Domesday  Book!" 

"After  all,"  the  Grey  Cat  continued,  "atmospere  is 
life.  It  is  the  influences  under  which  we  live  that  count 
in  the  long  run.  Now,  outside  "—.she  cocked  one  ear 
towards  the  half-opened  door — "there  is  an  absurd  con- 
vention that  rats  and  cats  are,  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say 
natural  enemies,  but  opposed  forces.  Some  such  ruling 
may  be  crudely  effective — I  don't  for  a  minute  presume 
to  set  up  my  standards  as  final — among  the  ditches; 
but  from  the  larger  point  of  view  that  one  gains  by  living 
at  the  heart  of  things,  it  seems  for  a  rule  of  life  a 
littie  overstrained.  Why,  because  some  of  your 
associates  have,  shall  I  say,  liberal  views  on  the 
ultimate  destination  of  a  sack  of — er — middlings  don't 

they  call  them " 

"Something  of  that  sort,"  said  the  Black  Rat,  a  most 
sharp  and  sweet-toothed  judge  of  everything  ground  in 
the  mill  for  the  last  three  years. 
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"Tlianks-mid.llinss  l„.  it.     «'/,.,/,  as  I  was  sayinR, 
must  1  .l,.,arrange  n,y  fur  an.l  my  .lip-stion  to  chase  you 
round  the  (hjsty  art'im  wh.-never  we  happen  to  meetV" 
"As  httle  rc-ason,"  said  the  RIaek  Rat,  "as  then-  Is  for 
me,  who,   I  trust,  am  u  [wrson  of  onlinurily  decent 
mstUKts,  to  wait  till  you  have  gone  on  a  round  of  calls, 
and  then  to  assassinate  your  very  charming  children." 
"f-xactly!     It  has  its  humorous  side  though."    The 
Grey  Cat  yawne.1.     "The  miller  seems  afflicted  by  it. 
He  shouted  large  and  vague  threats  to  my  address,  last 
night  at  tea,  that  he  wasn't  going  to  keep  cats  who 
caught  no  mice.'    Tho.se  were  his  words.    I  remember 
the  grammar  sticking  in  my  throat  like  a  herring-bone  " 
"And  what  did  you  do?" 

"What  does  one  do  when  a  barbarian  utters?  One 
ceases  to  utter  and  removes.  I  removed-towards  his 
pantry.    It  was  a  ripo.-,te  he  might  appreciate." 

"Really  tho.se  people  grow  absolutely  insufferable  " 
said  the  Black  Rat.  "There  is  a  local  ruffian  who 
answers  to  the  name  of  Mangles-a  builder-who  has 
taken  possession  of  the  outhouses  on  the  far  side  of  the 
W  heel  for  the  last  fortnight.  He  has  constructed  cubical 
horrors  in  red  brick  where  those  deliciouslv  picturesque 
pigstyes  used  to  stand.     Have  you  noticed  ?" 

"There  has  been  much  misdirected  activity  of  late 
among  the  humans.  They  jabber  inordinately.  I 
haven't  yet  been  able  to  arrive  at  their  reason  for  exist- 
ence."   The  Cat  yawned. 

"A  couple  of  them  came  in  here  last  week  with  wires 
and  fixed  them  all  about  the  walls.  Wires  protected  by 
some  abominable  composition,  ending  in  iron  brackets 
with  glass  bulbs.  Utterly  u.sele.s,s  for  any  purpose  and 
artistically  absolutely  hideous.    What  do  they  mean  ?" 
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"Aaah!  I  have  known  /owr-and-twonty  Iraders  of 
revolt  in  Faenza,"  said  tlie  Cat,  wlio  jicpt  j?mh1  com- 
pany with  the  lM)anlcr.s  .spen<linj;  a  .summer  at  the  Mill 
Farm.  "It  means  nothing  except  that  humans  occa- 
sionally bring  tlieir  dogs  with  them.  I  object  to  dogs 
in  all  forms." 

"Shouldn't  object  to  dogs,"  .said  the  Wheel  sleepily. 
.  .  .  "The  Ablxjt  of  Wilton  kept  the  best  pack  in 
the  county.  He  enclosed  all  the  Harryngton  Woods 
to  Stuit  Common.  Aluric,  a  freeman,  was  dispossessed 
of  his  holding.  They  tried  the  ca.se  at  Ltwes,  but  he 
got  no  change  out  of  William  de  Warrenne  on  the  bench. 
William  de  Wairenne  fined  Aluric  eight  and  fourpence 
for  treason,  and  the  Abbot  of  Wilton  excommunicated 
him  for  blasphemy.  Aluric  was  no  sportsman.  Then 
the  Abbot's  brother  married  .  .  .  I've  forgotten 
her  name,  but  she  was  a  charmin'  little  woman.  The 
Lady  Philippa  was  her  daughter.  That  was  after  the 
barony  was  conferred.  She  rode  devilish  straight  to 
hounds.  They  were  a  bit  throatier  than  we  breed 
now,  but  a  goo<l  pack:  one  of  the  best.  The 
Abbot  kept  'em  in  splendid  shape.  Now,  who  was 
the  woman  the  Abbot  kept?  Book — Book!  I  shall 
have  to  go  right  back  to  Domesday  and  work  up 
the  centuries:  Modo  per  omnia  reddit  burgum  tune 
— tunc — tunc!  Was  it  burgum  or  hundredumf  I 
shall  remember  in  a  minute.  There's  no  hurry." 
He  paused  as  he  turned  over  silvered  with  showering 
drops. 

"This  won't  do,"  said  the  Waters  in  the  sluice. 
"Keep  moving." 

The  Wheel  swung  forward;  the  Waters  roared  on  the 
buckets  and  dropped  down  to  the  darkness  below. 
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■'i'l  the  HlHck  Uat.     "It  must 


sai.l   til,.   \VI,„.|   rlreamily.     "It 

warnin.    ^'f"'',,^'''""''  '""  ""W  '«"  "o.ne  without 
»Hr  m,^,.     ,  ,,,,,11  „^^.^^  ^1^^         „„e-when  the 

A  .Her  weut  to  sleep  an-1  forgot  to  o'p,.,,  the  ha"  hes 
More  t  a„  two  hun.l,...  vea.,  a„-o  it  wl^.  hut  I  re  a  ,t 
d'st.nctly.     Most   unsettling  " 

VVaters.  We  sa.d, 'Take  away  that  bauble!'  And  in 
In  a"r-- '      ""  '"  ""■'*  '"""  ""^  valley-hung  up 

.oii^^l^ij^'''^"^'-     "«"'^  — He  never 
"We  don't  know.    He  looked  like  the  Ace  of  Dia- 
monds  when  we  had  finished  with  him.    .  ^lZ 

on  there!    Keep  on  moving.     Over!    Get  ove'rl" 

And  why  on  this  day  more  than  any  other,"  said  the 
meel  statelily.     "  I  am  not  aware  that  my  d  pfrtl  „ 
reqmres  the  stimulus  of  e.xtemal  pressure  to  keep  hup 

r;^„?,rn...^*'"^'"-^'''-'~^'-'-:^ 

"Maybe"  the  Waters  answered  together,  leapine 
down  on  the  buckets.  "We  only  know  tha  youTrf 
very  st.ff  on  your  bearings.     Over,  get  overl"  ' 

Ihe  Wheel  cr^ake<l  and  gmaned.  Thert-  was  cer- 
tamly  greater  pressure  upon  him  that  be  had  ever  feU 
and  h.s  revolutions  had  increased  from  six  and  thre^ 
quarters  to  eight  and  a  third  per  minute.     But  Tht 

rcsr '''  "^""  -'''-'^"^  -"^  --^-^^ 

"Isn't  it  almost  time,"  she  said  plaintivelv,  "that  tlio 
person  who  is  paid  to  understand  these  things  shuts  off 
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those  veh,-.n.-.,t  .Irippinjp,  with  that  Mrew-thing  „n  the 
top  of  that  liox-thiiig." 

"The/ll  U.  shut  off  at  oiKht  o'clock  a.,  usual,"  sal.l 
Kat;      then  we  tiiti  ff>  to  (lliiiuT." 

"But  we  .shan't  I*  .shut  off  till  ever  .so  late."  .sai.l  the 
Watera  Ka>ly.     "  We  .shall  k.-ep  it  up  all  night." 

The  .nera.l.(Hl>le  <.ffonsivene.s.s  of  y„„t|,  i,,  partially 
compeasate,!  for  l,y  it,  eternal  hopefulnes.s,"  .ai.l  the 
Cat.  Our  ,lan.  i.s  not,  I  am  gla.!  to  .say,  .lesigne,!  to 
furnish  water  for  more  than  four  hours  at  a  time  Re- 
serve is  Life." 

"Thank  goo<lnc.,sI"  said  the  Black  Rat.     "Then 
they  can  return  to  their  native  ditches." 

"Ditches!"  cried  the  Waters;    "Raven's  Gill  Brook 
IS  no  ditch.     It  is  almost  navigable,  and  ive  come  fi„m 

V^  r?^J.  7^""^  '"''  "^"  ^"'^  """^  «"»?'«•'  ti"  the 
Wheel  thudded  under  their  weight. 

"Raven's  Gill  Brook,"  said  the  Rat.     "  /  never  heard 
of  Raven  s  Gill." 

"We  are  the  waters  of  Harpenden  Brook-down  from 
under  Callton  Rise.     Phew!  how  the  race  stink.s  com- 
pared with  the  heather  country."    Another  five  f,K,t  of 
water  flung  itself  against  the  Wheel,  broke,  roan-d 
gurgled,  and  was  gone. 

..  ".  n'''"''''."  '""'  *'"'  ^"^y  C"''  "  I '''"  ^"^  to  tell  you 
that  Raven  s  G.ll  Brook  is  cut  off  from  this  valley  by  an 
absolutely  impas-sable  range  of  mountains,  and  Callton 
Rise  IS  more  than  nine  miles  away.  It  belongs  to  an- 
other .'  item  entirely." 

.i."f^  ^l''"  '"'''  ""^  ^"*'  8''""'"8'  "''"t  we  forget 
tJiat,  for  the  young,  water  always  runs  uphill." 

"Oh  hopeless!  hopeless!  hopeless!"  cried  the  Waters 

descending  open-palmed  upon  the  Wheel.    "There  is 
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nothiiiR  l)oew«-n  here  and  Haven't  Cill  IJrrM)k  that  a 
lmiiclre.1  yunl-i  of  channflliii^-  «m,1  u  few  .s<i.ian-  feet  of 
concrete  omlil  n.)t  remov.  ■,    ami  litt.sn't  rcMiove<l!" 

"And  Harpendon  Hr<x)k  is  ridrtli  .,f  Haven's  Gill  and 
nnis  into  Haven's  Gill  at  the  f.K)t  of  Callton  Rise,  where 
dex  tr.'e.s  are,  and  uv  come  from  there!"  'I'hesc  were 
the  gla.ssy,  clear  waters  of  the  hi),'li  chalk. 

"And  Datfen's  Pon.ls,  that  ur<-  fe,l  hj-  springs,  have 
b.-en  led  through  Trf.tt'.s  W.hxI.  taking  the  spare  water 
from  the  old  Witches'  Spring  under  ('hurt  IFaw,  and 
we— we— ur  an'  their  rmnhined  waters! "  Those  were 
the  Waters  fr<im  the  upland  Im.«s  a„d  n„x,rs-a  porter- 
coloure.1,  .lusky,  and  foam-necke.!  H,hh1. 

"It's  all  very  inleri'sting,"  purnd  the  Cat  to  the  slid- 
IDK  wafers,  "and  I  l,,.ve  no  ,|„ul)t  that  'I'n.tt's  W.m„Is 
and  Bott's  Woo<ls  are  treini'iidously  in.|Hirtant  places; 
but  if  you  c-oidd  manage  to  <lo  your  work-whose  value 
I  don't  in  th<-  least  dispute— a  little  more  soIktU  ,  I,  for 
one,  should  Ik-  grateful." 

n'?!^''^!^''^''™'''  ~  ''""''  -  ho"k-Domesday 
Book!  The  urge<l  Wheel  was  fairly  clattering  now: 
"In  Burgelstaltone  a  monk  holds  of  Kari  Gmlwin  one 
hide  and  a  half  with  eight  villeins.  There  is  a  church 
-and  a  monk.  .  .  .  f  rememlHT  that  monk. 
Bles.se<i  if  he  could  rattle  his  rosary  off  any  ,|uicker  than 
I  am  doing  now  .  .  .  and  w.md  f,",r  si'ven  hogs. 
I  must  Ik  running  twelve  to  the  minute  ...  al- 
most as  fast  a.s  Steam.  Damnal.le  invention.  Steam  I 
•  .  .  Surely  it's  time  we  went  to  dinner  or  prayers— 
or  something.  Can't  keep  up  this  pressure,  day  in  and 
day  out,  and  not  feci  it.  I  don't  mind  for  myself,  of 
TOurse.  A-o6/r,w  Mige,  you  know.  I'm  only  think- 
ing of  the  Upper  and  the  Nether  Millstones.    They 
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came  out  of  the  common  rock.  They  can't  be  expected 
to " 

"Don't  worry  on  our  account,  please,"  »ui«l  the  Mill- 
stones huskily.  "So  long  an  you  supply  the  pow.T 
we'll  supply  the  weight  and  the  bite." 

"Isn't  it  a  trifle  hiasphenious.  though,  to  work  you 
in  this  way?"  grunted  the  Wheel.  " I  seem  to  remem- 
ber .something  almut  the  Mills  of  God  grinding  'slowly.' 
Slnwli)  was  the  wonll" 

"  But  we  are  not  the  Mills  of  God.  We're  only  the 
Upper  and  the  Nether  Millstones.  We  have  rert-ive<l 
no  instructions  to  he  anything  else.  Wc  are  actuated 
by  power  transmitteil  through  you." 

"Ah,  but  let  us  be  merciful  as  wc  arc  stnmg.  Think 
of  all  the  lieautiful  little  plants  that  grow  on  my  wood- 
work. There  arc  five  varieties  of  rare  moss  within  less 
than  one  squan"  yani— and  all  lhe.s<'  ileliciite  jewels  of 
nature  an-  Uing  grievously  kncnked  alK)ut  by  this 
excessive  rush  of  the  water." 

"Umph!"  growled  the  Millstones.  "\Vhat  with 
your  religious  scruiilcs  and  your  taste  for  botany 
we'd  hardly  know  you  for  the  Wheel  that  put  the 
carter's  son  under  last  autumn.  You  never  worried 
about  him!" 

"He  ought  to  have  known  better." 

"So  ought  your  jewels  of  nature.  Tell  'em  to  grow 
where  it's  safe." 

"How  a  purely  mercantile  life  debases  and  brutal- 
ises!"  said  the  Cat  to  the  Rat. 

"They  were  such  beautiful  little  plants  too,"  said 
the  Rat  tenderly.  "  Maiden's-tongue  and  hart's-hair 
fern  trellising  all  over  the  wall  just  as  they  do  on  the 
sides  of  churches  in  the  Downs.    Think  what  a  joy 
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Hii:!?';:;-""""  "■"'  "^  •" "'"  ^'-^'^  •^■—^ 

••0..lly!"    ,ai.l    (lu.    .Mill.sl..,„.s.     •■Th..r..-.s    nothing 
like  c,,„„nK  to  the  h.-art  of  .1  .„,-.  f„r  infornmtion  " 
"".   t  „.y  „.,„rn.,l  ,„  the  ,o„,.  ,i,u  all  K„j;ll,h  water- 
mills  Imvc  siiiig  from  time  l»  v„ri,i  i,.!],,!   : 

There  was  a  y    .   !  .mlK  r  -nr.- 

LivcH  on  tl.i-  j%  \  i  r  ji,  . 
And  this  til,   l.ur.liT.    .f  hi,.  s.,r„. 

For  rv  er  ui .  d  to  i  c. 

Then,  as  fr<..sh  grist  pouretJ  in  -.v.,!  ,|„i|e,l  the  note: 

I  cari'  for  nobody— no  not  I, 
And  nolmdy  cans  for  mo. 

"Even  the.se  .stone.s  have  ul,.*rlK-<l  .something  of 
our  at.„„.,pl.e„.,"  .s„i,|  the  (Jr^y  Cat.  "  Ni„,Mentl,s 
of  the  trouble  in  thi.s  world  roine,s  from  lack  of  dc- 
taehmeiit." 

"One  of  your  jK'ople  .lie,l  from  forgetting  that 
didn't  .she? ".said  the  Hat. 

"One  only.  The  e.xample  has  sufficed  us  for 
generations." 

"Ah!  but  what  happene<l  to  Don't  Care?"  the 
Waters  demanded. 

"Brutal  riding  to  ,leath  of  the  ca.sual  analogy  is 
another  mark  of  provincialism!"  The  Grey  Cat 
raised  her  tufted  chin.  "I  am  going  to  sleep.  With 
my  social  obligations  I  must  snatch  rest  when  I  can' 
but,  as  our  old  friend  here  says,  XMe,.,e  oblige.  .  .  ' 
Pity  me!  Three  fun.tions  to-night  in  tl.c  village,  and 
a  barn  dance  across  the  valley!" 
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"There's  no  chance,  I  suppose,  of  your  looking  in 
on  the  loft  about  two.  Some  of  our  young  people  are 
going  to  amuse  themselves  with  a  new  sacque-dance — 
best  white  flour  only,"  said  the  Black  Rat. 

"I  believe  I  am  officially  supposed  not  to  counte- 
nance that  ..-ort  of  thing,  but  youth  is  youth.  .  .  . 
By  the  way,  the  humans  set  my  milk-bowl  in  the  loft 
these  days;  I  hope  your  youngsters  respect  it." 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  the  Black  Rat,  bowing,  "you 
grieve  me.  You  hurt  me  inexpressibly.  After  all 
these  years,  too!" 

"A  general  crush  is  so  mi.\ed— highways  and  hedges 
— all  that  sort  of  thing — and  no  one  can  answer  for 
one's  best  fricnd.s.  /  never  try.  So  long  as  mine  are 
amusin'  and  in  full  voice,  and  can  hold  their  own  at  a 
tile-party,  I'm  as  catholic  as  these  mi.ved  waters  in  the 
dam  here!" 

"Wc  aren't  mixed.  We  hav  iii'xed.  We  are  one 
now,"  said  the  Waters  sulkily. 

"Still  uttering?"  said  the  Cat.  "  Never  mind,  here's 
the  Miller  coming  to  shut  you  off.  Ye-es,  I  have 
known— /oMr— or  five  is  it?— and  twenty  leaders  of 
revolt  in  Faenza.  ...  A  little  more  babble  in  the 
dam,  a  little  more  noise  in  the  sluice,  a  little  extra 
splashing  on  the  wheel,  and  then " 

"They  will  find  that  nothing  has  occurred,"  .said 
the  Black  Rat.  "The  old  things  persist  and  survive 
and  are  recognised — our  old  friend  here  first  of  all. 
By  the  way,"  he  turned  toward  the  Wheel,  "  I  Iwlieve 
we  have  to  congratulate  you  on  your  latest  honour." 

"Profoundly  well  de.serv-ed — even  if  he  had  never 
— as  he  has — lalmured  .strenuously  through  a  long 
life  for  the  umclioration  of  millkind,"  said  the  Cat, 
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who  belonged  to  many  tile  and  outhouse  committees. 
Doubly  deserved,  I  may  say,  for  the  silent  and  dignified 
rebuke  h.s  existence  offers  to  the  clattering,  fidgety- 
footed  demands  of-..r-some  people.  ;'-hat  ToL 
did  the  honour  take?" 

"It  wa.,"  said  the  Wheel  bashfully,  "a  machine- 
moulded  pinion." 

'TinionsI    Oh,    how    heavenly!"    the    Black    Rat 
siKh«l.      I  never  .see  a  bat  without  wishing  for  wings." 
Not  exactly  that  .sort  of  pinion,"  sai.l  the  Wheel, 
but  a   really  ornate  circle  of  toothe,!   imn   wheels. 
Absurd,  of  cmrsc-,  but  gratifying.     Mr.  Mangles  and 
an  associate  herald  invested  me  with  it  personally- 
on  my  left  rim-the  side  that  you  can't  see  from  the 
mill.     I  hadnt  meant  to  say  anything  alx^ut  it-or 
the  new  steel  straps  round  my  axles-bright  rcl,  you 
know-to  be  worn  on  all  oc.casions-l,ut,  without  false 
modes  y,  I  assure  you  that  the  recognition  clieemJ  me 
not  a  little. 

"How   inteiLsely  gratifying!"   sai.l   the   Black   Rat 
I  must  really  steal  an  hour  between  lights  some  .lay 
an.l  see  what  they  an,-  .loing  on  y.,ur  left  side  " 

By  the  way.  have  you  any  light  on  this  lecent 
activity  of  Mr.  Mangles?"  the  (;r..v  Ca,  „sk...l.  "He 
seems  to  be  building  small  h.,uses"..n  the  far  side  of 
the  tail-ra<.e.  Believe  me,  I  don't  ask  fr„„i  any  vulgar 
curiosity.  -^        " 

"It  affects  our  Order,"  .sai.l  the  Bla..k  Hat  simply 
but  firmly.  "^ ' 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Wh«.|.  "Ut  me  .see  if  I 
.•an  tabulal..  it  pro,x.rly.  .\o,hi„^,  |ik,  .vstem  in 
accounts  of  all  kin.is.  B™,k!  B.K,k!  B.'K.k'  (J„ 
•he  sKle  of  the  Whe.l  t.,war,ls  the  hu.idn-d  of  Burgel- 
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Stallone,  where  till  now  was  a  stye  of  three  hogs, 
Mangles,  a  freeman,  with  four  villeins,  and  two  carts 
of  two  thousand  bricks,  has  a  new  small  house  of  five 
yards  and  a  half,  and  one  roof  of  iron  and  a  floor  of 
cement.  Then,  now,  and  afterwards  beer  in  large 
tankards.  And  Felden,  a  stranger,  with  three  villeins 
and  one  very  great  cart,  deposits  on  it  one  engine  of 
iron  and  brass  and  a  small  iron  mill  of  four  feet,  and  a 
bn)ad  strap  of  leather.  And  Mangles,  the  builder, 
with  two  villeins,  constructs  the  floor  for  the  same, 
und  a  floor  of  new  brick  with  wires  for  the  small  mill. 
There  are  there  also  chalices  filled  with  iron  and  water, 
in  number  fifty-seven.  The  whole  is  valued  at  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds.  .  .  .  I'm  .sorry  I 
can't  make  myself  clearer,  but  you  can  see  for  yourself." 

"Amazingly  lucid,"  said  the  Cat.  She  was  the 
more  to  be  admired  because  the  language  of  Donu'tviay 
Ik)ok  is  not,  perhaps,  the  clearest  medium  wherein  to 
describe  a  small  but  complete  electric-light  installati'jn, 
deriving  its  power  from  a  water-wheel  by  means  <A 
cogs  and  gearing. 

".See  for  yourself — by  aH  means,  .see  for  yourself," 
said  the  Waters,  spluttering  and  choking  with  mirth. 

"Upon  my  word,"  .said  the  Bliwk  Rat  furiously, 
"I  may  Ix-  at  fault,  but  I  wholly  fail  to  ptrceive  where 
these  offensive  eavesdroppers — er — come  in.  We  were 
di.s<ussiiig  a  matter  that  .solely  affectt <l  our  Order." 

Suddenly  they  heard,  as  they  had  heard  many  times 
l>efore,  the  Miller  shutting  o(f  the  water.  To  the 
rattle  and  rumble  of  the  lalxjuriiig  stones  succeeded 
thick  silence,  punctuated  with  little  drops  from  the 
Btayed  wheel.  Then  some  watrr-l)ir(l  in  the  dam 
fluttered  her  wings  as  she  slid  to  her  nest,  and  the 
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plop  of  a  water-rat  sounded  like  the  fall  of  a  log  in  the 
water. 

"It  is  all  over— it  always  is  all  over  at  just  this 
time.  Listen,  the  Miller  is  going  to  bed- as  usual. 
Nothing  has  occurred,"  said  the  Cat. 

Something  creaked  in  the  house  where  the  pig- 
styes  had  stood,  as  metal  engaged  on  metal  with  a 
clink  and  a  burr. 

"Shall  I  turn  her  on  ?"  cried  the  Miller. 
"Ay,"  said  the  voice  from  the  dynamo-house. 
"A    human    in    Mangles'    new    house!"    the    Rat 
S(|ueaked. 

"What  of  it?"  said  the  Crey  Cat.  "Kvcn  sup- 
posing Mr.  Mangles'  cat.s'-nieut-ioloured  hovel  ululated 

with  humans,  can't  you  .see  for  yourself— that 1" 

There  was  a  .solid  crash  of  released  waters  leaping 
upon  the  wheel  more  furiously  than  ever,  a  grinding 
of  cogs,  a  hum  like  the  hum  of  a  hornet.  ,.n,l  then  the 
unvisited  darkness  of  the  old  mill  was  .all.red  by 
intolerable  white  light.  It  threw  up  e>,rv  cobwel,, 
every  burl  and  knot  in  the  l)eams  and  tin  fl,H.r;  till  the 
-shadows  behind  the  flakes  of  rough  pla.st>  r  on  the  wall 
lay  clear-cut  as  shadows  of  mountains  on  the  photo- 
graphed moon. 

_^  "See!  See!  .See!"  hi.s.se.1  the  Waters  in  full  fl.jo<l. 
"Yes,  see  for  yourselves.  Xothing  ha.s  occurred. 
Can't  you  see?" 

The  Rat,  amazed,  had  fallen  from  his  ffx)fhold 
and  lay  half-stuimed  on  the  Hoor.  The  Cat,  following 
her  in.stmot,  leape<J  nigh  to  the  ceiling,  and  with  flat- 
tened ears  and  bare<i  teeth  l.acke<l  in  a  corner  ready 
to  fight  whatever  terror  tniglit  !»■  Ifwsed  un  her.  But 
nothing  happened.    Through  tli,-  long  aching  minutes 
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nothing  whatever  happened,  and  her  wire-brush  tail 
returned  slowly  to  its  proper  shape. 

"Whatever  it  is,"  she  said  at  last,  "it's  overdone. 
They  can  never  keep  it  up,  you  know." 

"Much  you  know,"  said  the  Waters.  "Over  you 
go,  old  man.  You  can  take  the  full  head  of  us  now. 
Those  new  steel  axle-straps  of  yours  can  stand  any- 
thing. Come  along.  Raven '.s  Gill,  Harpenden,  Call- 
ton  Rise,  Batten's  Ponds,  Witches'  Spring,  all  togetherl 
Let's  show  these  gentlemen  how  to  work!" 

"  But— but — I  thought  it  was  a  decoration.  Why — 
why — why — it  only  means  more  work  for  tne!" 

"E.\actly.  You're  to  supply  about  si.xty  eight- 
candle  lights  when  recjuired.     But  they  won't  be  all 

in  use  at  once " 

"Ahl  I  thought  as  much,"  .said  the  Cat.  "The 
reaction  is  Imund  to  come." 

"And,"  -said  the  Waters,  "you  will  do  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  mill  as  well." 

"Impo.ssiblel"  the  old  Wheel  quivered  as  it  drove. 
"Aluric  never  did  it— nor  Azor,  nor  Reinbert.  Not 
even  William  de  Warrenne  or  the  Papal  Legate. 
There's  no  precedciif  for  it.  I  tell  you  there's  no 
precedent  for  working  a  wheel  like  this." 

"Wait  a  while!  We're  making  one  as  fast  as  we 
can.  Aluric  and  Co.  are  dead.  .So'.s  the  Papal 
Legate.  You've  no  notion  how  dead  they  are,  but 
we're  here— the  Waters  of  Five  Separate  Systems. 
We're  ju.st  as  interesting  as  Dome.sday  Book.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  aljout  the  land-tenure  in  Trott's 
Wood?  It's  s(iuat-right,  chiefly."  The  morking 
Waters  leaped  one  over  the  other,  chuckling  and 
chattering  profanely. 
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"In  that  hundred  Jenkins,  a  tinker,  with  one  dog— 
unu,  can«-hold3.  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  a  habit 
he  has  of  working  hard,  unam  hidam-a  large  potato 
patch.     Charmin'   fellow,   Jenkins.    Friend   of  ours 
Now,  who  the  dooce  did  Jenkins  keep?    .     .         In 
the  hundred  of  Callton  is  one  charcoal-burner  irre- 
hgm.h,imua  homo-a.  bit  of  a  rip-but  a  thorougli 
six.rtsnmn.     Ibi  est  ecclesia.     Nonmultum.     Not  much 
of  a  church,  quia  Ijecause.  epUcopux  the  Vicar  irritated 
the   Nonconformists  tunc  et  post  ct  modo-then  and 
afterwards    and    now-until    they    built    a    cut-stone 
(.ongrcKational  chapel  with  red  brick  facings  that  did 
not    return    \l^\{-d.je,Mat    ..-at    four    thousand 
pounds." 

"Charcoal-burners,  vicars,  schismatics,  and  red 
brick  fu(in«s."  groaned  the  Wheel.  "But  this  is 
sheer  blasphemy.  What  waters  have  they  let  in  upon 
me?"  '^ 

"Floods  frou,  the  gutters.  Faugh,  this  light  is 
positively   sick.ninf;'"  siii.l   the  Cat,   rearranging  her 

"We  com,.  ,|„wn  fr,„ii  ti.e  clouds  or  up  from  the 
springs,  exactly  like  all  oth.-r  waters  everywhere 
Is  that  what's  surprising  y,.u?"  .sang  the  Waters. 

"Of  course  not.  I  know  my  work  if  you  don't. 
What  I  complain  of  is  your  lack  of  reverenw  and 
repose.  You've  n<.  instinct  of  deference  towards 
your  bettcrs^your  heartless  parr«ly  of  the  Sacred 
volume  (the  Wheel  meant  I>ome.sday  Book)— proves 
it." 

"Our  iH^tters?"  .said  the  Waters  most  solemnly. 
"What  is  then,  in  all  this  dammed  race  that  hasn't 
couif  down  I'rimi  th,.  ,l.,ii<|..,,  ur " 
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"Spare  me  that  talk,  please,"  the  Wheel  persisted. 
"You'd  never  understand.  It's  the  tone— your  tone 
that  we  object  to." 

"Yes.  It's  your  tone,"  said  the  Black  Rat,  picking 
limself  up  limb  by  limb. 

"If  you  thought  a  trifle  more  about  the  work  you're 
supposed  to  do,  and  a  trifle  less  about  your  precious 
feelings,  you'd  render  a  little  more  duty  in  return 
for  the  power  vested  in  you — we  mean  wasted  on  you," 
the  Waters  replied. 

"I  have  been  some  hundreds  of  years  laboriously 
acquiring  the  knowledge  which  you  sec  fit  to  challenge 
so  light-heartedly,"  the  Wheel  jarred. 

"Challenge  him!  Challenge  him!"  clamoured  the 
little  waves  riddling  down  through  the  tail-race.  "As 
well  now  as  later.    Take  him  up!" 

The  main  ma-ss  of  the  Waters  plunging  on  the 
Wheel  shocked  that  well-bolte<l  structure  almost  into 
box-lids  by  saying:  "Very  good.  Tell  us  what  you 
suppose  yourself  to  Ix;  doing  at  the  present  moment." 

"Waiving  the  offensive  form  of  your  question,  I 
answer,  purely  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  that  I  am 
engaged  in  the  trituration  of  farinaceous  substances 
whose  ultiiimte  destination  it  would  l)e  a  breach  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  me  to  reveal." 

"Fiddle!"  said  the  Waters.  "We  knew  it  ail 
along!  The  first  direct  (luestion  shows  his  ignorance 
of  his  own  job.  Listen,  old  thing.  Thanks  to  us, 
you  are  now  actuating  a  nuichine  of  whose  construction 
you  know  nothing,  tliat  that  machine  may,  over  wires 
of  whose  ramifications  you  are,  by  your  very  position, 
profoundly  ignorant,  <le!iv(T  a  power  which  you  can 
never  realise,  to  localities   bevond   the  extreme  limits 
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of  your  mental  horizon,  with  the  ol.jeet  of  prodiieing 
phenomena  which  in  your  wildest  .Iream.s  (if  j„,.  ever 
dream)  you  could  never  comprehend.  Is  that  clear 
or  would  you  like  it  all  in  words  of  four  syllables?" 

"Your  assumptions  are  .leliciouslv  sweeping  but 
may  I  point  out  that  a  decent  and-the  dear  old 
Al.lH.t  of  Wilton  would  have  put  it  in  his  r,.son«nt 
monkish  Latin  much  lH.tter  than  I  can-a  scholarly 
reserve,  does  not  necessarily  connote  blank  va<uity  of 
mmd  on  all  subjects." 

"Ah,  the  ,K.ar  ol,l  .\hbot  of  Wilton,"  sai.l  the  Rat 
.sympathetically,  as  one  nursed  in  that  bosom.  '•Charm- 
m'  fellow-thorough  s.holar  and  g,.„tleman.  .Such 
a  pity!" 

"Oh,  Sacred  Fountains!"  the  Waters  were  fairly 
I»ilmg.  "He  goes  out  of  his  w.iy  to  ex-,K,se  his 
Ignorance  by  triple  bucketfuls.  He  cn-aks  to  higt. 
Heaven  that  he  is  hopelessly  behin.l  the  c„mm„„  order 
of  things!  He  invites  th,.  streams  of  Kiv..  \Vat.Tsh«ls 
to  witness  his  su-su-su-pernal  inco,n[H.teiK<.,  and 
then  he  talks  as  though  there  were  untokl  reserv.s  of 
knowledge  behind  him  that  he  is  t,H,  modest  to  bring 
forward.  For  a  bland,  .ircular,  absolutelv  sincere 
impostor,  you're  a  miracle,  ()  Wheel!" 

"I  <lo  not  pretend  to  be  anything  mor<>  than  an 
mtegral  portion  of  an  accepte<l  and  not  altogether 
mushroom  ifi.stitution." 

"Quite  so,"  said  the  Waters.     "Tlien  go  round- 

"To  what  end:'"  a-Ul  the  Wheel. 
"Till  a  big  U,x  of  i.nks  in  your  lious..  begins  to 
Ut.z  and  fimie-  ga.ssiiii;  is  the  pro(»r  «.,nl." 
"It  would  be."  said  dw-  (\„,  snifhiiL. 
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"That  will  show  that  your  accuiiiulators  iiri-  full. 
When  the  accumulators  are  exhausted,  and  the  lights 
bum  badly,  you  will  find  us  whacking  you  round  and 
round  again." 

"The  end  of  life  as  decreed  by  Mangles  and  his 
creatures  is  to  go  whacking  round  and  round  for  ever," 
said  the  Cat 

"In  ordf  the  Rat  said,  "that  you  may  throw 
raw  and  U".  .  ■i.-essary  illuminution  uixin  all  the  unloveli- 
ness  in  th,  world.  Unluvclincss  which  we  shall — er— 
have  always  with  us.  At  the  same  time  you  will 
riotously  neglect  the  so-called  little  but  vital  graces 
that  make  up  Life." 

"Yes,  Life,"  said  the  Cat,  "with  its  dim  delicious 
half-tones  and  veiled  indeterminate  distances.  Its 
surprisals,  escapes,  encounters,  and  dizzying  leaps 
—its  full-throated  choru.ses  in  honour  of  tlu'  morning 
star,  and  its  melting  reveries  lieiieutli  the  sun-warmed 
wall." 

"Oh,  you  can  go  on  the  tiles,  I'ussalina,  just  the 
same  as  usual,"  said  the  laughing  Waters.  "We 
sha'n't  interfere  with  you." 

"On  the  tiles,  forsooth!"  hi.ssed  the  Cat. 

"Well,  that's  what  it  amounts  to,"  persisted  the 
Waters.  "  We  see  a  good  deal  of  the  minor  graces  of 
life  on  our  way  down  to  our  job." 

"And— but  I  fear  I  speak  to  deaf  ear.s — do  they 
never  impress  you?"  said  the  Wheel. 

"  Enormously,"  .said  the  Waters.  "  We  have  already 
learned  six  refined  .synonyms  for  loafing." 

"  But  (here  again  I  feel  as  though  preaching  in  the 
wilderness)  it  never  occurs  to  yen  that  there  may  exist 
some  small  difference  between  the  wholly  animal— ah 
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-ruinmation  of  bovine  minds  and  the  discerning,  weli- 
apporiioned  leisure  of  the  finer  type  of  intellect?" 

"Oh,  yes.  The  bovine  nnnd  goes  to  sleep  under  a 
hedge  and  makes  no  bones  uln.ut  it  «  hen  it's  shouted  at 
Weve  seen  //«,/-in  haying-thne-all  along  the  mead- 
ows. I  he  finer  type  is  wide  awake  enough  to  fudge  up 
ex.-u.ses  for  shirking,  and  mean  enough  to  get  stuffy 
when  Its  excuses  aren't  accepte<l.    Turn  overl" 

"Hut   my  good  i*„ple,  no  gentleman  gets  stuffy  as 

forbids—-"'^  ''''^"'"  •'"'''*''■  ''"'''■' '"  P"'  "  "°  ''«''"■ 
"  N..thinR  that  he  wants  to  ,1„  if  he  n-ally  wants  to  do 
.t.  {.et  along!  What  ar.-  you  giving  ,.sy  lyyou  sup- 
ixxse  we  ve  se<.ur,.d  half  h.-aven  in  the  elou.ls,  an.l  half 
earth  m  the  mi.sts,  to  1k'  taken  in  at  this  time  of  the  day 
by  a  b<>ne-i<lle,  ol<l  hand-<|uern  of  your  lyiK-  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  ban<ly  iM-rsonalities  with  you  I 
can  only  say  that  I  simply  .leeline  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion. 

"  Decline  away.  It  doesn't  make  any  odds.  Tl.ey'U 
probably  put  in  a  turbine  if  you  .hrline  t.x,  much." 

"What's  a  turbine?"  said  the  Wheel,  quickly. 

"A  little  thing  you  don't  .see,  that  performs  surprising 
revolutions.  Hut  you  won't  decline.  Vou'l]  hang  on 
to  your  two  nice  red-strappt^J  axles  and  your  new 
machme-nmul.led  pii,i„„s  like-a-like  a  leech  on  a  lily 
.stem!  There's  centuries  of  work  in  your  old  lK)nes  if 
you  <1  only  apply  yourself  to  it;  and,  mcchanicallv  an 
ovmhot  whc-l  with  this  head  of  water  is  about  as 
etticient  as  a  turbine." 

".So  in  future  1  am  to  be  consi.!ere.i  mwhanieally? 
1  have  iH^en  painte.1  by  at  least  five  Royal  Academi- 
Clans. 
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"Oh,  you  can  be  pointnl  by  five  hundred  when  you 
aren't  at  work,  of  course.  But  while  you  are  at  work 
you'll  work.  You  won't  lialf-.stop  and  think  and  talk 
about  rare  plants  and  dicky-birds  and  farinaceous 
fiduciary  interests.  You'll  continue  to  revolve,  and 
this  new  head  of  water  will  .see  that  you  do  so  continue." 

"  It  is  a  matter  on  which  it  would  Ix;  exceedingly  ill- 
advised  to  form  a  hasty  or  a  premature  conclusion.  I  will 
give  it  my  most  careful  consideration,"  said  the  Wheel. 

"Please  do,"  .sai{l  the  Waters  gravely.  "Hullo! 
Here's  the  Miller  again." 

The  Cat  coiled  herself  in  a  picture.s<|ue  attitude  on  the 
softest  corner  of  a  aai-k,  and  the  Rat  without  haste,  yet 
certainly  without  rest,  slip|)ed  Ix'hiiid  the  .sacking  as 
though  an  appointment  had  just  (K^curred  to  him. 

In  the  doorway,  with  the  young  Engineer,  stood  the 
Miller  grinning  amazeiJly. 

"Well — well— well!  'tis  true-ly  won'crful.  An'  what 
a  power  o'  dirt!  It  come  over  me  now  looking  at  these 
lights,  that  I've  never  rightly  .seen  my  own  mill  before. 
She  needs  a  lot  bein'  done  to  her." 

"Ah!  I  suppo.se  one  must  make  oneself  mcMlcratcly 
agreeable  to  the  ba.ser  .sort.  They  have  their  uses. 
This  thing  controls  the  dairy."  The  Cat,  pincing  on 
her  toes,  came  forward  and  rublwd  her  head  against  the 
Miller's  knee. 

"Ay,  you  p.etty  puss,"  he  said,  stooping.  "You're 
as  big  a  cheat  as  the  rest  of  'cm  that  catcli  tio  mice  about 
me.  A  won'crful  smooth-skinned,  ro\igh-tongued  cheat 
you  be.     I've  more  than  half  a  mind— — " 

"She  does  her  work  well,"  said  tlie  Engineer,  pointing 
to  where  the  Rat's  beady  eyes  showed  behind  the  sack- 
ing.    "Cats  and  Rats  livin'  together — see?" 
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"Too  much  they  ilo-tno  long  they've  done.  I'm 
sick  and  tir,-,!  of  it.  (;„  „„.!  take  a  swin.  an.l  lam  to 
find  your  own  vittl.vs  hone.st  when  you  <oiric  out,  I'n.,.,y.'- 

"My  word!"  .siu.l  the  Waters.  u.s  a  spr.iw'lin^  ('at 
111  ded  all  unnniiounn.l  in  tl...  <-,„tre  „f  the  tail-PH-v 
"Is  that  you,  Mew.salitiay  "iou  .s,.ein  t.,  have  U-en 
q<iarr..|linK  with  your  In-st  friend,  (Jet  over  to  the  left 
If.s  shallowest  there.  I',, on  that  al.ler-r.H,t  with  a!l  tour 
paws.     fio<«l-nif{ht!" 

"You'll  never  Ri-t  any  they  rats,"  said  the  Miller  an 
the  young  Engineer  struck  wrathfully  with  his  sti,.k  at 
the  .saeking.  "  Tliey 're  not  the  eom.non  .sort.  They're 
the  old  hiaek  Knjjiish  .sort." 

"An-  they,  by  Jove ?  I  mu.st  eat.h  one  to  .stuff,  some 
day." 

Six  month.s  later,  in  the  ehill  of  a  .lanuarv  afternoon, 
they  were  letting  in  the  Waters  as  usual. 

"Come  alongl  It's  both  gears  this  evening,"  said 
the  Wheel,  kicking  joyou.sly  in  the  first  rush  of  the  i.y 
stream.  "Ther..'.s  a  heavy  load  of  grist  just  in  from 
Lamber  s  Woo.1.  Eleven  miles  it  came  in  an  hour  an.l 
a  half  m  our  new  motor-lorry,  and  the  Miller's  rigged 
five  new  five-eandl,.  lights  i„  his  cow-.stables.  I'm 
feedmg  'em  to-night.  There's  a  cow  due  to  calve 
Oh,  while  I  think  of  it,  what's  the  news  fr.,m  Callton 
Rise?" 

"The  waters  are  finding  their  level  as  usual-but 
why  do  you  ask?"  .said  the  deep  outpouring  Waters 

"Because  Mangles  an.l  Fel.len  an.l  the  .Miller  are 
talkmg  of  incn-asing  the  plant  here  and  running  a 
saw-mill   by  electricity.      I   was   wondering   whether 
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"I  hog  your  pardon."  said  the  Waters  chuckling. 
"What  did  you  say?" 

"Whether  wf,  of  course,  had  power  enough  for  the 
job.  It  will  lie  a  biggish  contract.  There's  all  Ilar- 
penden  Brook  to  be  considered  and  Batten's  I'ond.s  as 
well,  and  Witches'  Fountain,  and  the  Churt's  Ilawd 

system.  . .      .      ,  , ,  „ 

"We've  power  enough  for  anything  in  the  world, 
said  the  Waters.    "The  only  .luestion  is  whether  you 
could  stand  the  strain  if  we  came  down  on  you  full 

^"Of  coi  .se  I  can,"  said  the  Whe.-I.     "Mangles  is 
Boing  to  turn  me  into  a  s.a  of  turbines- U-auties.'' 
*"  ..oh_^.r-I  sup,K.s»-  if.s  the  fn..st  that  has  made  us 
a  little  thick-headed,  but  to  whom  are  we  talking?" 
asked  the  amazed  Waters. 

"To  nie-the  Spirit  of  the  Mill,  of  course.' 
"Not  to  the  old  Wheel,  then?" 
"  I  happen  to  be  living  in  the  old  Wheel  just  at  pres- 
ent     When  the  turbines  an-  installe<l  I  .shall  g"  and 
live  in  them.    V^•hat  earthly  difference  .1.h-s  it  make? 

"Absolutely  none,"  sai.l  the  Waters,  "in  the  earth  or 
in  the  water's  un.ler  the  earth.  But  we  thought  tur- 
bines didn't  apiH-al  to  you."  ,         ,  „ 

"Not  like  turbines?  Me?  My  dear  fellows,  tur- 
bines are  goo.1  for  fifteen  hun.lre.1  revolutions  a  muu.tc 
_an.l  with  o,.r  ,..wer  we  can  .Irive  'e,n  at  full  s,K.ed. 
Whv  there's  nothing  we  c^ul.ln't  grind  or  saw  or  illu- 
,„in„te  or  heat  with  a  .set  of  turbines!  _  That's  to  say  .f 
all  the  Five  Watersheils  are  agreeable." 

"Oh,  we've  Ihh-u  agreeable  for  ever  so  long." 

"Then  whv  didn't  yon  tell  me?" 

"Don't  know.     Supi>ose   it  slipiKd  our  memory. 
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The  Waters  were  holding  tl 
bursting  with  mirth. 

"How  ear«'le.ss  of  you!     '^ 
of  the  age,  my  dear  fellows, 
long  ago,  if  you'd  only  s|x)k.-n 
anil   a  neat   brick   pen.stock- 
absurd!;'  out  of  date." 

"Weil,"  said  the  Cat,  wh 
elusion  had  returned  to  her 
"Praised  In.-  I'aslit  and  the 
may  have  ha[>l)ened  /,  at 
Spirit  of  the  Mill!" 

She  liKiked  n)und  as  vs\x 
Black  Bat;  but  that  very  we 
iinil  stuffed  him.  and  had  p 
iK'ing  a  genuine  olil  English 
reimrt  says,  Is  rapidly  dimir 
of  the  brown  variety. 
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iV  THE  MILL  HAM 
hoMing  thc>ms«-lvts  in  for  fe.' 

of  you!  You  should  keep  obrrnst 
,r  fellows.  We  miRht  have  settled  it 
,„ly,,x.k.-n.  Yes,  four  g.K«l  turbines 
:  penstock-*!!?    This  oUl  Wheels 

ite."  , 

le  Cat,  who  after  a  little  prou.l  se- 
ned  t.>  her  place  impenitent  as  ever. 
,t  an.l  the  Old  ('.»d.s,  that  whatever 
ned   /,  at  lea.st,  have  preserve.1  the 

11" 

ind  a.s  expeetinR  her  failhfid  ally,  the 
|,„t  v.rv  w.Tk  the  Kntjineer  ha.l  .auRht 
an.l  had  put  him  in  a  ({lass  .a.se;  he 
,|d  Kndlish  black  rat.  That  breed,  the 
,,|dly  .liminishing  l*fore  the  incursions 
iriety. 


